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Art.  1.  TjiiVtlx  In  Slcili/^  (Irccccj  and  Albania,  l\v  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mns  Siimri  lluglios,  lute  I'olloM'  of  St.  John’s,  mu!  now  Fellow  of 
Kinniuniiel  ColIe^H',  Cambridge.  Illustrated  with  Engraving*  of 
,>Ia|)s,  Sceiierv,  I’lans,  8c c.  Two  Volumes,  Ito.  j>p.  Price 
51. 5s.  London,  18‘JO. 

1  N  no  department  of  aullu)rshi|>  has  there  taken  place  within 
■  the  last  twenty  years,  a  greater  change — perhaps  we  ought  to 
sty  a  more  striking  im))ri)vement — than  in  that  which  falls  under 
the  general  head  (>f  Travels.  A  hook  of  travels  was  formerly  a 
personal  narrative  of  strange  and  new  adventures,  the  author  of 
whidi  fl  it  himself  entitled,  on  the  specific  ground  of  his  con- 
rtgeons  or  persevering  achievements,  to  the  attention  and  sympa¬ 
thy  of  Ills  readers  while  detailing  what  he  did,  and  ilescrihiiig 
uiiul  he  saw.  'I'lie  prime  merit  of  a  traveller  was  veraeily  ;  and  if 
to  this  needful  cpialification  were  added  a  lively  style  and  a  slight 
portion  ol  connoissenrship,  few  persons  wouhl  have  been  captious 
enough  to  call  in  (piestion  the  author’s  competent  endowments. 
Hut  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Eustace  have  introduced  a  new  order 
of  things  in  (bis  respect,  and  have  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  emula- 
liou  among  onr  university  men  that  is  likely  to  leave  us  in  no 
Want  for  (he  future  of  classical  travellers.*^  l^ord  Byron’s  |>oetry 
has  conlrihub'd  in  no  small  degree  to  excite  and  cherish  this  same 
lo|K)grupliieal  enthusiasm.  To  those  of  us  who  arc  condemned  to 
Ml  by  onr  firesides  at  home,  his  powerful  descriptions  of  (irecian 
®n(l  Italian  scenery  are  the  best  possible  substitute  for  the  actual 
Mglii  ol  the  scenes  themselves,  so  far  as  it  respects  its  el^et  upon 
the  imaginaiiun  :  his  poetry  is  the  essence  of  a  score  or  two  of 
trav(‘lh»is'  journals,  and  while  it  often  possesses*  the  luinulc  ac¬ 
curacy  of  an  Itinerary,  conveys  to  us  at  once  not  only  the  gra- 
l>lncal  ti  ulh  hut  the  moral  feeling  of  the  scene.  Next  to  Ijord 
Ryron,  Mr.  Eustace,  of  all  mod»*rn  tourists,  displays  the  most 
genuine  poetical  enthusiasm.  Inferior  as  he  undonhledly  is  to 
iheoiln-r  illiistrions  traveller  we  have  named,  in  many  imjHirtant 
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HualifK^alions,  wo  recolloct  no  writor  wlin  is  inoro  successfurn 
4!iiri  \iiit;  his  rciulrr  uKini::  witli  liiin  l>y  liolilin"  tapiivo  hisim^'n. 
ihition.  lint  ooure  Tar  IVotn  tliinkiiip^  that  his  work  wouhl  furm 
a  :;ooil  inmli'l  lor  tiitiiro  jtiiirnalists.  lie  is  much  (oo  tlih 
I'nse,  ami  deviates  too  wideU  into  sptvnlatioii,  and  dissertation 
and  moral  reflections,  to  admit  ol*  Indny;  recommended  to  imita. 
tion.  alter  all,  there  is  an  extreme  the  opposite  of  tlm 

into  wirudi  onr  plain  matter  ol'  fai't  tourists  of  the  old  school  wfn> 
apt  to  tall,  which  iss(Mr('eiy  h  ss  toleralde.  If  it  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  annoNini;  to  listen  to  a  t;arrulous  narrative  of  the  petty 
details  of  journeyinL;;,  interspersed  with  frivolous  anecdotes, 
vai^uc  descri[)lioiis,  notices  ol  tiie  weather, — in  fact,  the  insipid 
transcript  of  a  tourist's  loi^-hook  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  i|. 
most  as  wearisome  to  have  the  narrative  continually  interrupted 
for  the  purpose  of  some  learned  to|>o^raphical  or  political  disqui- 
sition,  that  at  once  ilostroys  the  illusion  hy  v/hich  we  seemed  to 
ho  transported  to  the  scene,  and  ^ives  hu(k  to  the  percoptioDH 
the  dusky  walls  of  one’s  own  "arret.  \  hook  of  travels  useil 
to  he  at  least  an  entertainiu"  production  ;  a  sort  of  ii"ht  readinit 
that  had  this  advantage  over  fictitiens  narrative,  on  whidi  it 
sometimes  bordered,  that  the  time  it  occupied  was  not  wholly 
thrown  away  ;  while  yet  the  N(»veHst  w’as  not  a  more  ajrceibli 
after  dinner  companion  flian  the  'rpaveller.  Hut  imai;ine  th« 
sense  of  degradation  which  it  would  iidlict  on  the  erudite  |)er* 
senates  who  have  recently  laid  the  public  under  such  wcii^hty 
obligations  hy  their  contrihntions  to  this  class  of  literature,  to 
have  their  hdunirs  thus  lightly  appreciated  !  Disclaiming  any 
ntVinity  with  the  moh  of  gentlemen  tourists,  our  travelling  scho¬ 
lars  and  professors  demand  a  separate  shelf  for  thcmselfe*. 
where  their  ari^iocnitie  ipiartos  may  keep  lordly  company, 
have  nothing  to  say  against  such  an  arrangement  in  itself,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  as  (he  rapid  multiplication  of  adventurous  young  }>erc- 
gnnators  of  this  order  threatens  to  make  that  shelf  the  largest 
ill  onr  libraries,  it  hcooines  a  ipicslion  whether  such  works  in'igtil 
not  Iw  brought  within  more  c  onvenient  dimensions.  With  *11 
humility  we  venture  to  suggest,  whether  an  advantageous  scpi- 
ration  might  not  he  made  of  the  materials  for  enlarged  discussion, 
critical,  topographical,  or  didactic,  from  what  purports  to  be  w 
account  of  travels  through  a  evrtain  region  ;  such  discussioo'' 
being  reserved  for  a  detached  work  ;  while  the  discncumborfd 
narrative,  compressed  as  much  as  may  he  hy  the  excision  of  un¬ 
important  details,  would  gain  in  continuity  of  interest  wlitl  *1 
shouldlose  in  hulk.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  manners  and  custo®!* 
of  foreign  nation'i,  their  moral  and  political  predicament,  and  th^ 
character  of  their  rulers,  arc  points  of  impiiry  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  site  of  ancient  edifices,  the  plan  and  construe- 
tiou  of  forts  and  cities,  the  history  of  transactions  which 
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made  tlicse  locnlitios  illustrious^  the  ooirrctncss  or  incorrectness 
of  ilir  rinssical  writers  who  have  recorded  those  transaelioiis  or 
descrihi'd  those  scenes,  un<l  ;i  hundred  other  sidJ^K-’ts  of  curious 
<j»c(*ul.i(i(U)  into  which  modern  travellers  are  apt  to  dij^ress.  And 
the  former  species  of  information,  how  unimportant  soever  it 
may  l»e  di'cmetl  hy  (iillvttanti  travellers  in  compariHoti  with  tho 
latter,  will  interest  n  large  proportion  of  readers  to  whom  class!- 
cil  and  antiipiariun  dissertations  are  wholly  iinedifying. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  Travels  contains  what  may 
he  ilci.ominatoil  a  chtMiticnl  tour  through  Sicily  and  some  iote- 
resiing  portions  of  (i recce  ;  that  is,  a  tour  undertaken  for  the 
rxjircss  purpose  of  exploring  the  remains  of  ancient  CJreece  hy 
till*  light  of  the  classical  poets  and  historians.  A  great  part  of 
tin*  work  is,  as  might  he  expected,  occupied  witli  illustrative 
references  to  those  authorities,  and  with  historical  and  critical 
remarks;  hut  the  Author  has  very  judiciously  transferrcil  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page  in  the  form  of  notes,  must  of  his  classical 
quotations  and  other  short  notices.  There  is  a  profusion  of 
learning  in  the  volumes,  but  it  is  learning  free,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  character  of  ])edantry  ;  and  without  some  considerahio 
share  hmh  of  learning  and  of  literary  enthusiasm,  a  person  would 
tra\el  through  the  countries  in  question  to  very  little  advantage. 
Whatever  interest  they  possess,  cxcejit  as  including  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  they  derive  from  themontimental 
traces  or  historical  rcconis  of  a  race  to  which  the  present  intru¬ 
sive  occupants  of  tlie  soil  hear  no  aHinity  or  reseinhiance.  For 
any  thing  that  the  existing  state  of  society  in  those  countries 
possesses  attractive  or  deserving  of  examination,  the  Triivel- 
ler  might  as  well  sojourn  among  some  of  the  nations  of  central 
Africa.  Alan  can  hardly  he  viewed  under  any  modification  moriv 
uninteresting  than  that  which  he  presents  as  the  subject  of  tlio 
ilecrepid  institutions  and  feeble  despotisms  of  old  countries, 
where  every  thing  hut  man  thrives,  and  blooms,  and  luxuriates, 
l»ut  just  the  moral  being  seems  exposed  to  a  withering  influence. 
In  such  scenes,  the  scholar  has  much  the  advantage,  whose 
iniaginatioii  is  so  completely  pre-occH|Med  with  the  heroes  and 
'ages  of  distant  ages  fiy  which  they  were  once  peo^iled,  as  to 
remlcr  him  in  feeling  less  the  associate  of  tlie  jirescnt  living  forms 
that  meet  his  eye,  tlian  of  the  invisible  masters  of  the  place ; 
less  sensibly  conscious  of  all  that  actually  exists  in  disgusting 
and  drgrading  contrast  to  the  heroic  style  of  man,  than  of  the 
ideal  (]ualiti(;s  of  the  scene.  And  as  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Traveller  himself,  so,  it  in  some  ilegrce  applies  to  his  nsiders  ; 
they  mil'll  possess  some  portion  at  least  ot  the  same  elassical 
lastc  and  erudition,  in  order  to  follow  him  with  adequate  interest 
complacency. 

Sicily  has  been  hut  little  explored  hy  modern  tourists.  The 
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accounts  ivliicli  have  been  furnished  by  prcccilinj^  travelWrt,  o( 
Uie  present  state  of  the  Island,  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  po¬ 
litical  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  eaptul. 
These  arc  wretched  and  tlejjrailed  in  the  exlrenie.  Mr. 
speaks  of  ‘  the  extreme  imheeility  of  the  rei^^nini::  family,  Ur 
‘  dissolute  morals  of  the  nohles,  the  perversion  of  justice,  the 
‘  iniiiuity  of  the  laws,  amt  tin*  t^eneral  venality  and  corruption/ 
This  i^eneral  statement  is,  indeed,  worth  little  ;  resting  too,  m 
it  does,  on  the  information  supplied  hy  seartviy  a  montlds  nmi- 
deuce  at  Palermo,  and  e([ttally  applieahle  to  a  score  of  othi^ 
(Continental  courts.  Iltit  the  represeiitalion  is,  with  resiHx;!  to 
Sicily,  emphatically  just.  Mr.  Ilui;hes,  who  docs  notapirarto 
he  much  iudel)ted  to  personal  ohsiu  vation  lor  his  rentarks  on  tlr 
Sicilian  cliaracler,  is  eltar^eahle  with  umhu  statimj:  the  truth, 
ratherihaii  otherwise,  lie  tills  us,  for  iustauee,  that  there  U 
no  such  thinj^  as  at  Pah'rmo  ;  hut  he  does  not 

tell  us  of  the  crowils  of  uutritMl  prisoners  who  are  suiVered  )ear 
after  year  to  languish  in  the  prisons,  nor  does  he  hint  at  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  tlamusit,  lie  says,  indeed,  that  ^  the  t^aols  are  lite* 
‘  rally  schools  of  corruption,  where  tin*  innocent  are  ahaiuioned  to 
‘  ruin,  ami  the  i^iiilty  hariU‘ned  in  iniipiity.'  Hut  were  this  all, 
the  marvel  would  havt*.  het'U  if  it  were  not  so  ;  if  in  that  branch 
of  civil  policy  which  would  seem  to  he  the  last  to  be  suhinitUsl  to 
the  rot;uhitioits  of  an  enlightened  humanity,  Siinly,  de^radeilt$ 
she  is,  sliouhl  have  been  found  an  except  ion  to  almost  every  other 
country  under  the  sun.  Where  are  jjatds  nut  schools  of  corrup¬ 
tion  ? 

On  <|uitiin^  Palermo,  our  Travellers  crossed  the  Island  to 
(lir^cnti,  tUeuncitMit  Ai^ri^cntiim,  the  site  of  which  must  have 
had  a  inairiiificeuee  ahiuist  peculiar  to  itself. 

‘  Nature  traced  out  itn  plan  in  a  v.ist  platform  of  rock;  Art  hid 
hut  to  perfect  the  design  nf  that  great  architect.  This  magnificent 
area,  unich  in  nearly  scpiare,  is  elevated  to  a  very  considerable  height 
al)ove  the  surrounding  territory;  its  perpendieular  precipices  formed 
the  b.isi*  for  walls;  ravines  peiu'trating  into  tire  interior  otfered  mort 
commodious  situations  for  gates,  wlrilst  numerous  little  cmineacei 
scattered  about  within,  seemed  as  if  designed  for  the  advuniageouf 
display  of  noble  editiees.  Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  a  in^ 
glorious  prospect  tlian  that  which  the  southern  din  of  this  great  city 
once  displayed,  surmounted  by  a  long  imbrokcn  line  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  (irccian  art !  Amongst  them  stood  six  majestic  tem¬ 
ples,  ot  that  severe  Doric  order  which  so  happily  combines  elegance 
and  simplicity  w  ith  solidity  and  grandeur.  The  S.  E.  angle  i* 
seen  crowned  w  ith  the  ruinated  colonnade  of  .Tuno  Lacinia,  surrouwk 
Cil  by  broken  m.u>ses  of  its  entablature  :  next  to  it  is  a  very  fine  te®* 
pie  uearlv  entire  except  the  roof,  commonly  suppoM?d  to  have  beer, 
dedicated  to  Concord,  being  indebted  for  this  extraordinary  pre^n'*' 
tion  to  the  piety  ot  laojc  .igcs  which  converted  it  into  a  Cbcistim^ 
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I'hirih.  rh;U  of  llorculct,  the  noil  In  order,  mumiu  to  hn?c  bet'n 
4tMuolUiiod  hy  the  violence  ot*  an  carthouake,  an  ft  lies  in  all  the  con* 
tu^ioti  nhich  such  an  overthrow  would  be  expected  to  occasion.* 

Hut  the  i^Iory  of  A^rifi^MUura  was  the  tcinph*  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  which  occurs  the  next  in  the  ran^e.  Kvery  trace  of 
this  immense  edifice  is  now  nearly  swept  away  ;  but  the  complete 
jiUii  and  projiortions  have  been  drawn  out  by  the  Author's  fellow 
traveller,  !^lr.  Cockerell,  who,  we  are  tobl,  intends  to  lay  bis 
discoveries  before  the  public.  It  appears  that  the  ponderous  eii- 
uhl.Uure  of  the  temple  was  supporied  by  ^i&^anlic  statue's,  thirty 
feet  ill  heii'lit,  alter  the  maimer  of  caryatides,  repH'sentiiii;^  the 
viiupiisheel  'I'itaus ;  and  three  of  these  remained  |ierfeci  till  the 
vear  i40I,  when  they  lell.  At  the  S.  W.  an"le  ol  the  platform, 
tlirre  stands  a  very  antiipie  («recian  temple,  transformed  into  a 
nKMierii  church  and  deelicatcd  to  8t.  Blaze,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  simplicity. 

(•irirciiti  is  statcel  to  possess  an  excellent  jmblic  library,  com- 
pri^inv:  about  volumes,  and  rich  in  the  h<*st  editions  of 

die  classics  ;  it  is  a  mcaidy  huilt  town,  containiiif^  little  worthy  of 
fiotice,  and  execrably  filthy.  From  this  place  the  'rravellers 
proceeded  to  Castro  (aiovanni,  the  ancient  Fnna,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  as  nearly  ns  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  Island.  *  Our 
*  journey,’  says  ^Ir.  11. 

‘was  enlivened  hy  Joyous  songs  and  choruses  of  the  country-people, 
sow*  (the  beginning  ofdune)  ‘  tinishing  their  harvest,  and  cclcoratjng 
the  season  with  festive  mirth  and  bands  of  music  :  we  frequently  oh- 
fcived  long  trains  of  both  sextos,  with  garlands  of  Howert,  following 
their  corypha'us  or  leader,  whose  solo  verse  was  re{>cated  by  the  rest 
in  chorus,  and  which  was  interrupted  only  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
s  few  jeers  and  harmless  jests  ut  the  casual  passenger.  Sometimes 
also  a  Madonna,  decked  in  ribbons,  or  a  pasteboard  saint,  accom¬ 
panied  their  processions.  The  features  and  com|>lexion  of  these 
peasants  ^xined  to  denote  in  general  a  Saracenic  origin,  but  amongst 
them  is  still  observed  ibat  rcnurkalde  contour  and  expression  ofcouii* 
tonanee,  called  Ci redan,  which  is  so  lieautifully  portrayed  upon  the 
ancient  Sicilian  coins :  like  all  the  nations  of  soutliem  Euro|>e,  they 
are  fervently  addicted  to  music,  which  entering  into  their  amusements 
and  employments,  and  almost  all  the  acUof  life,  seems  to  cheer  and 
cnniJole  their  Ial)our,  as  it  agreeably  employs  the  hours  of  relaxation  ; 
it*  beneficial  iidluence  tends  to  preserve  them  from  the  overwhelming 
gl(H)in  of  superstition,  the  Icrocity  of  barbarism,  and  the  commotions 
of  popular  pbrenzy  ;  and  though  the  guitar  of  the  peo^^int  and  the 
Doric  Uute  he  not  calculated  to  excite  the  subliiner  passions,  yet 
their  U  nder  and  pathetic  tones  impart  taste  and  feeling  to  his  mind, 
^uPsupply  such  a  source  of  consolation  under  the  unequal  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  un  oppressive  constitution,  os  almost  to  compensate  for  the 
^h>cnce  of  liberty  itself.* 

Bur  bcholdi*  iiaa  here  got  out  of  hU  laliludi'i  aud,  seduced  by 
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tho  evil  ^niiM  of  Ane  writinir,  had  wandered  far  into  tUsurdit? 
The  dimple  fact  which  he  Htates  is  curious  onoui^h,  as  a  rHie 
])ruhably  of  ritt*s  us  ancient  as  Ihe  worship  of  C-eres;  the 
donna  heinj^  hut  u  Christian  appellative  of  the  goddess.  W© 
should  have  been  pleased  to  learn  the  burden  of  the  suni^,  and 
to  have  some  inlellit^ible  account  that  we  could  have  depeodH 
upon,  of  tho  quality  of  the  music.  Hut  when  Mr.  lluidies 
talks  of  the  overwhelming  ^looin  of  superstition  as  assnai^d  of 
counteracted  by  the  iniluence  of  music,  he  must  surely  fon^rt 
that  it  is  of  the  Homan  Catholic  relit^ion  he  is  speakini^;  asvs. 
tein  of  holief  the  reverse  of  ii:l(H)my  or  ri^id  ;  ii  religion  of  ft^h. 
vuls,  and  processions,  and  pHi;eants,  and  holydays.  At  to  the 
potency  of  music  in  presrrviuij  from  the  lerocity  of  harharistn 
and  tho  commotions  of  |H)pular  IVoiiiv,  recent  events  supply 
the  most  expressive  comment  on  the  Author's  childi«ih  representa¬ 
tion.  In  the  present  oppressed  state  of  the  Sicilian  peasantry, 
this  Arcudiun  scene  can  pass  only  for  a  fancy- piece. 

Castro  (iiovanni  has  a  very  singular  and  pictiires(|uc  appear¬ 
ance  :  it  is  intersected  with  iliH'p  ravines,  the  sides  of  which  are 
‘  literally  honey-cumbed  with  Saracenic  caves.’  Some  of  thciw 
have  two  or  three  apartments,  and  are  still  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes.  A  «^rcat  number  of  similar  excavations  wert 
snhscqncntly  observed  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  lioontium. 
One  quarter  in  tln^  town  is  inhabited  by  a  settlement  of  (In'cks, 
who  retain,  !Mr.  11.  states,  their  native  dialect,  hut  corrupted  by 
a  stran|;c  intermixture  of  hurbarisnis. 

Syracuse  presents  not  oven  the  shadow  of  its  former 
The  fourfold  citv  that  once  covered  a  site  as  extensive  as  thit  of 
l^ndoii,  is  now  reduced  within  the  limits  of  the  little  island  of 
Ortyt^ia,  the  ]M)pulalion  of  which  docs  not  exceed  1^2, OtM)  souk 
‘  Much  of  its  fertile  land  is  become  a  j>ostilential  marsh,  and 

*  that  commerce  which  oner  filled  the  finest  port  in  Europo 
‘  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  Carthajje,  and 
‘  every  other  maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  confinfd 

*  to  a  petty  trade  carried  on  by  a  few  small  trahaccole.’  OurTrt- 
vrller  belield  ‘  Arclhusa,  the  lovely  A rclhusa,’ despoiled  of  aHber 
charms,  and  degraded  to  the  vile  oQiec  of  a  public  wash-tub. 
There  was  little  to  detain  him  in  this  quaiier  of  the  ancient  city; 
but  the  site  of  Acradiua,  and  the  other  portions,  are  a  rich  fiekl 
for  antitpiarian  exploration.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ohjecti 
IH,  the  Catacombs  of  San  fiiovanni,  the  origin  of  which  has  hof« 
variously  roforrml  to  the  Syracusan  (Jreeks,  to  the  Homans,  ta 
iheClrceksof  the  l/>wer  Empire,  and  to  the  Saracens.  Oor 
Author,  for  w  hat  appear  to  us  satisfactory  reasons,  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  opinion  that  they  w’ore  constructed  for  the  purj>ose 
pf  a  cemetery,  by  tlic  Homau  conquerors  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
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pi  Hixl  htMwoon  its  colunixatioii  liy  Aii:;ii!»tus»  and  lliu  divhion  ui 
llic  rinpire. 

‘  The  ancient  tenant  of  a  nei^hhourln*'  lierniitagc  is  the  guide  tu 
these  sepulchral  labyrinths.  With  the  veuorahle  padre  and  several 
peasants  provided  with  torches,  we  descended  by  steps  cut  in  the  rook 
to  this  dark  and  gloomy  city  of  the  dead,  in  whose  long  caverns, 
djrouded  as  it  were  hy  silence,  one  starts  at  the  dull  echos  of  the 
human  voice  as  at  some  unearthly  sound.  Having  sent  forward  our 
torch-bearers,  we  proceeded  up  the  principal  street  or  avenue,  which 
b  about  ten  feet  high,  and  runs  to  a  great  distance  in  a  strait  direeiloii, 
U'ing  full  as  broad  ns  the  generality  of  streets  in  Sicilian  towns:  iu 
whole  length  cannot  be  detennined,  on  account  of  a  lapse  of  earth 
which  has  taken  place.  We  penetrated  to  the  distance  of  about  2(X) 
yanU,  observing  us  wc  went  along,  deep  contiguous  recesses  on  each 
hiile,  cut  in  the  rock,  with  arched  roofs,  conUiining  many  parallel 
eubilories  or  receptacles  tor  the  tenants  of  this  tlrcary  uoinain, 
who  here  lay  peaceably  side  hy  side  after  the  feverish  fit  of  life; 
some  i>f  the  recesses  appear  to  have  been  private  property,  from  the 
murks  of  gates  and  Iocks  by  which  they  are  secured.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  streets  run  j)arallel  to  the  principal  one :  tran.svcrse  ones  cut 
it  at  oblique  and  right  angles,  whilst  others  taking  a  circuitous  course, 
lead  to  spacious  s(]uarcs  and  corridors  formed  by  different  converging 
avenues:  in  the  more  conspicuous  situation  which  these  ureas  Afford 
are  found  many  detached  tombs  of  a  large  size,  destined  probably  for 
tlie  reception  of  distinguished  chief's  or  holy  saints.  The  walls  of  the 
recesses  are  covereil  w  ith  a  fine  stucco,  painted  upon  a  vermilion 
ground  w  ith  various  colours  and  devices,  amongst  which  wc  observed  n 
number  of  monograms  and  symbolical  devices,  palm-tret's,  doves,  pea¬ 
cocks,  processions  and  funeral  ceremonies :  but  the  smoke  of  torches 
has  grearly  impaired  tlic  beauty  of  their  designs. 

*  fhe  spirit  of  antiquariam’sm  ha.s  been  here  to  rifle  all  ihosc  sacred 
rcpiwiiiorics :  a  vast  number  of  lamps,  urns,  vases,  criicinxes,  monu¬ 
mental  tablets,  and  other  articles  torn  from  their  violated  asylum,  are 
deposited  in  the  public  museum,  as  well  os  in  private  hands.  These 
fktensive  vaults  are  ventilated  by  the  external  air  admitted  through 
conical  or  bell-shaped  apertures  over  the  above  mentioned  souarcs  and 
C4»rridors ;  here  us  we  looked  up,  wc  beheld  with  astonisnment  an 
upper  story  of  catacoinb.s,  themselves  also  subterranean,  laid  out  in 
a  manner  similar  to  those  wc  were  then  exploring.  Before  we  Icfl 
tlifse  funereal  precincts,  we  cut  the  torches  of  our  guides  into  small 
pieces,  by  the  distribution  of  which  in  various  parts  of  the  cavema, 
Hc  succeeded  in  illuminating  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent :  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  light  produced  an  effect  curious  and  even  sublime.* 

From  (lie  site  of  I'ycha,  the  third  quarter  of  the  ancient  city 
in  Cyicero’s  enumeration,  every  trace  ol  habitation  has  vaiiisbeci, 
^'M'rpt  (he  channels  of  aqiKMlncts,  the  iloep  indentures  of  chariot 
'^hcels,  ami  (he  mouldering  remains  of  the  city  walls.  *  How 
*  aU  tbc  materials  of  so  many  sumptuous  edifices  aud  privaU 
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*  luauhloos,  can  4iave  completely  dUuppeaieil/  Mr.  ii 

at  a  ios«»  to  collect un\ 

•  Here  is  a  platform  twenty  tw'o  miles  in  nerimeter,  almost  entirtlr 
conipoticd  of  solid  rock,  on  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  above 
ground  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  adorned  it,  though  most 
of  them  appeared  built  for  immortality.  They  have  not  been  used 
in  tlic  construction  of  the  paltry  modern  t«»wn,  nor  is  there  any 
city  or  public  w’ork  of  importance  in  the  vicinity  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fall  of  Syracuse.  This  extraordinary  circumstance 
seems  almost  to  contradict  the  very  tenour  of  history.’ 

The  reuiainH  of  the  fortress  of  llexapylon  on  the  N.  W.  ex. 
Ireinity  of  the  city,  arc  dencrihed  ns  one  of  the  most  admirable 
existing  s(K>ciineiis  of  ancient  military  architecture.  'I'tie  vist 
aubteiTaneuii  passages  wlicnee  both  infantry  ami  cavalry  might 
make  their  sorties  ;  the  huge  scpiare  towel's  of  solid  masonrr; 
the  excellent  contrivance  of  its  gateways  for  every  purpose* of 
tlefeuce ;  and  the  immense  blocks  of  its  parapets,  bored  with 
grooves  to  admit  of  melted  pitch  or  lead  being  poured  down  on 
the  assailants ;  fdled  our  Travellers  with  astonishment.  De* 
sccuding  from  the  elcvatcnl  platform  on  whieli  the  city  stindi, 
they  crossed  the  marshes  of  Lysimelia,  and  proceeded  in  a  boat  up 
the  deep  and  muddy  stream  of  the  Anapus  to  visit  the  fountiio 
Cytne.  Tlie  hrancli  which  descends  from  the  fountain  is  trails- 
lucid,  and  heading  over  its  clear  and  tram[uil  w  aters  is  seen  the 
papyrus :  its  hanks  aro  stated  to  he  the  only  spot  in  Europe 
where  this  delicate  plant  llourishos  in  a  natural  state.  After  is- 
cendingtlie  Cynneaii  branch  of  the  river  some  distance,  it  becinif 
choked  up  with  superabundant  vegetation,  so  that  the  boatnafi 
were  obliged  to  haul  along  the  boat  w  ith  ropes  for  nearly  half  amilf. 

‘  Nothing  hut  the  tall  and  slepdcr  sl.nlks  of  the  papyrus  mirW 
the  8cr|K'ntizing  course  of  the  stream  bclow’.  At  lengtii,  w’C  bunt 
all  at  once  into  the  spacious  fountain,  a  fine  circular  bason,  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  w  hose  sides  are  fringed  with  lilies  and  papvroi, 
and  who^e  suri'ace  is  undisturbed  by  tbe  slightest  ebullition — thouftli 
at  least  thirty  feet  in  depth,  its  transparency  is  so  perfect  that  tk 
smallest  pebble  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  w  here  large  fragraeauof 
marble,  reiuains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Cyanc,  reflect  brilliantly  the 
prismatic  colours,  and  slioals  of  flab  sporting  about  in  pciTect  securityt 
•bine  in  tlic  sunbeams  with  scales  of  gold  and  purple.’ 

The  celebrated  grotto  called  the  Ear  of  J}iofiifsiu9y  issiln* 
Mod  in  the  Ust  built  cpiaiter  of  ancient  Syracuse,  NeapolK 
which  Cicero  st\lci»  liie  fourth  city.  The  Lautomia,  or  quarry, 
out  of  which  it  has  been  excavated,  is  for  its  eminent  beaniy 
nanuMl  by  the  Sicilians  1 1  Paradiho  :  it  is  a  hundred  feel  bclot 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  has  a  bottom  of  rich  mould  which 
produces  orange  and  lemon -tri'os  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth, 
with  u  \aricty  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
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•  Transpart'nl  water  from  tlic  broken  aqueducts  tfinrklos  nt  it  Howa 
down  llie  sides  amidst  i'estoons  of  cree}H:r8  and  parasitical  planta,  nml 
bcii'K  received  into  basins,  or  led  into  channels,  gives  a  |)ei|>ctual 
uTiiure  to  deliglittul  gardens.  Add  to  these  features  the  coDlrost  of 
dark  and  spacious  caverns,  ancient  aqueducts,  with  hir^c  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  and  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  thu  subterra¬ 
nean  paradise :  but  to  know  all  its  dcli^bts,  he  should  feel  the  agnx'* 
sblc  sensation  ot  its  delicious  coolness  in  a  Syracusan  summer.* 

The  cavern,  or  grotto,  the  subject  of  the  a|MK*rypliaI  tradition 
H'Uli'c  to  the  Syrucusau  tyrant,  hears  in  its  construction  some 
n^seiuhlaucc  to  the  human  car  :  but  the  result  ofrepeateti  e\|K*ri- 
lueiits  on  its  acoustic  projHirties,  satistied  Mr.  lliighes  iind  Ilia 
c*ua)paaion  that  the  story  which  connects  it  witli  Dionysius  is  a 
vulgar  error.  A  distinct  \vhis|HT  is  conveyed  along  the  walls  in 
much  tin*  same  way  as  in  the  whispering  gallery  at  St.  i’aul's  ; 
unlymuch  h’ss  perfectly.  The  full  voice  is  drowneil  in  the  con¬ 
tusion  of  the  echoes  ;  ami  the  voices  of  several  |M*rsons  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  are  perfectly  uaintelligible.  ‘  The  most 

*  agrt'cahlecllect  produced,  washy  the  iiutes(d  a(«ermun  llutc, the 

*  finest  by  a  bugle  horn  ;  the  sound  in  lioth  instances  being  luulti- 

*  plieit  till  it  appi'ared  almost  like  a  hand  of  music.*  Mr.  lliighefi 
considers  that  the  excavation  was  probably  only  an  experiineiil 
in  ac'oiistics,  made  hy  some  ingenious  mechanic  of  the  school 
of  .Vrehimedes. 

Having  now  completed  their  survey  of  the  antiquities  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  'rravellers  transferred  their  head  quarters  to  Catania, 
described  as  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  and,  for  its  si/e,  jierhaps,  iti 
Kurojie,  and  landed  for  its  agreeable  society,  its  luimerons  cha¬ 
ritable  institutions,  and  the  humane  disposition  of  its  inliahitanis. 
.Most  travelhu's  have  lieen  struck  with  (he  beauty  of  Catania. 
.Mr.  Hluipiicre  recommends  il  as  a  place  of  residence  to  those 
alio  design  to  remain  any  time  in  the  island,  in  pridertuice  to  any 
olluTspot,  nut  more  on  account  of  the  heuuiy  td*  its  situation, 
than  on  that  of  the  remarkable  superior  state  of  mniincrs  among 
the  (hitanese.  It  is  also  the  licst  nniveisilv  in  Sicily. 

V  _  m 

*  It  is  nobly'  situated  on  the  roots  of  Etna,  its  despollcr  and  it?  !)cnc- 
fiictor— overwhelmed  as  it  has  ot\cn  been  by  torrents  of  li(|ui(!  fire, 
it  has  risen  liki‘  the  riucnix  more  splendid  from  its  ashes,  i'lie  very 
•ubstance  which  once  ravaged  its  plains,  has  by  its  own  decomposiiioii 
covered  them  with  soil  fertile  as  the  fabled  garden  of  tlic  llesperiJcs, 
and  on  all  sides  the  material  of  destruction  is  turned  to  the  purposes 
of  ornament  and  utility:  the  streets  arc  paved  with  1  iva — houses, 
pjlac»‘s,  and  churches  are  built  of  lava — of  lava  they  form  ornamen¬ 
tal  chimney  pieces,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  toys — wliilst  a  nutura! 
mule  of  lava  detbiuls  the  shipping  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Ask 
a  Catanian  what  is  the  substance  of  .almost  any  thing  you  behold  in 
art  or  nature,  and  liis  reply  will  be,  with  a  most  signiheant  cleva- 
f»oi4  of  his  hands  and  eyebrows,  **  Lava,  Signore ;  lulta,  tutta  Lava.*' 
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'riic  of  the  cily  i»  very  RupiTb,  and  no  one  is  i>ermUteil  to  dfvi« 
from  it  in  building  :  it  contnins  three  RirecU,  eneli  a  mile,  nioreol 
lew,  in  Icnglli :  the  longest  and  most  Rplendid  of  these,  terininiif^ 
at  one  end  by  the  Cathedral,  ibrina  at  the  other  a  noble  vista  which 
direcu  the  eye  up  a  graduid  and  majestic  ascent  to  the  iiDokioe 
sununit  of  Mount  Etna.*  ° 

Our  Travellers  aecom|)lished  the  ascent  up  the  MounUia 
eoinputed  at  30  miles,  on  the  27tli  and  ^28tli  of  June  (1^13).  |( 
was  day -break  when  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  enter 
which,  though  it  appears  like  a  point  when  viewed  from  tbeCi! 
tanian  plains,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  No 
Hame  was  visible,  notwithstanding  that  the  ground  was  so  hot 
ns  to  oblige  them  to  shift  their  position  every  two  or  throe  mi. 
miles.  ^  et  even  in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  immense  ridgwof 
snow  seeineil,  as  Mr.  1 1,  expresses  it,  to  dispute  the  pre-emi- 
lienee  of  Tire  in  the  very  centre  ot  its  dominions. 

•  At  length  faint  streaks  of  Uglit  shooting  athwart  the  horizon, 
which  became  brighter  and  brighter,  announced  the  approach  of  ihf 
great  luminary  of  day  :  and  w  licn  he  sprang  up  in  sp^Mulid  niajerty, 
supported,  as  it  were,  on  a  throne  of  golden  clouds,  that  fine  scrip¬ 
tural  image  of  the  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his  course,  fliished  across  mj 
mind.  As  he  aseended  in  the  sky,  his  rays  glittered  on  the  tnouiiUiu 
tops,  and  Sicily  became  grudnuily  visible,  expanded  like  a  inun  be- 
iieatli  our  eyes.  'I'lie  elVeel  is  most  extraordinary  ;  nearly  all  the 
mountains  of  the  Island  may  be  descried,  with  cities  tliat  Hiriuount 
their  summits ;  more  than  half  the  coast,  w  ith  its  bays  and  indenta¬ 
tions,  and  tlie  promontories  of  IVlorusand  Paehyiumi,  maybe  traced, 
as  well  as  the  course  of  rivers  from  tiieir  springs  to  tlic  sea,  sparkliii|t 
like  silver  bands  whicb  encircle  the  valleys  and  the  plains.  VVe  were 
unable  to  distinguish  Malta,  though  I  do  nut  on  tnut  account  doubt 
the  relation  of  others  who  profess  to  have  done  so:  the  Lipori  iilei 
were  very  much  approximated  io  view  by  the  refracting  power  of  the 
atmosphere;  os  also  was  the  Calabrian  coast.  The  sides  of  Etoait^ 
self  are  covered  w’ith  beautiful  conical  hills,  from  which  ancient  lavai 
have  issued ;  tlicir  exhausted  craters  are  now  filled  with  verdant  j^rovei 
of  the  spreading  chesnut,  exhibiting  the  most  sylvan  scenes  imagi¬ 
nable  :  on  the  plain  below,  tliese  cones  would  be  lofty  mountiini; 
here  they  appear  but  excrescences  that  serve  to  vary  and  to*  beautify 
the  ground. 

•  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  extraordinary  phenomenon 
which  we  observed,  and  for  which  1  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  lalii- 
factory'  solution  ;  at  the  extremity  of  tlic  vast  shadow  which  Etna  pro- 
jecis  across  the  island,  appeared  a  perfect  and  distinct  image  of  the 
mountain  itself,  elevated  above  the  horizon,  and  diminished  as  if  view¬ 
ed  in  a  concave  mirror.  Where  or  what  the  reflector  could  be  which 
exhibited  this  image  1  cannot  conceive  :  we  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
its  a|>i>oaranee,  for  all  our  party  observed  it,  and  we  had  been  prepared 
for  it  hefon  liand  by  our  C’atanian  friends :  it  remained  visible  ab<Mit 
ten  minutes  and  disappeared  as  the  sluidow  decreased.  Mr.  Junes  (the 
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Rcf.  Jokin’*  Coll.)  observed  the  tome  phenomenon, 

gf  well  as  some  other  friends  with  whom  1  have  conversed  upon  tlio 
ittbject  in  England.* 

Mr.  Hu2;hes  notices  the  innlic^iant  attempt  of  a  former  traveller 
to  construct  nn  argument  against  the  Mosaic  chronology  out  of 
the  fact,  that  a  stream  of  lava  said  to  have  flowed  more  tlmn  two 
ihoussiul  yen.*8  ago,  is  not  yet  covercnl  with  mould  ;  taken  iiicon- 
ne\ii>u  with  the  circumstance  of  a  well  having  been  cut  through 
leveii  distinct  courses  ol  lava,  each  of  which  was  coveretl  with 
1  tine  mould  fit  for  the  |)iir|>oses  of  vegetation.  The  argument 
lakes  for  granted,  that  all  lava  recpiires  nn  cijual  length  of  time 
far  its  decomposition,  wliich  is  contrary  to  notorious  fact.  I)if- 
fen*nt  eruptions  throw  up  ditVerent  materials,  and  some  combi, 
nations  of  matter  decay  very  quiekly  in  comparison  with  others. 
Resides  which,  some  streams  of  Java  acMpiirh  a  mould  before 
their  decomposition  ;  ‘  the  lichen  often  adheres  to  them  ;  the  lii- 
‘  dian  fig  is  planted  in  the  crevices,  which  rcipiin's  the  least 
I  ‘  possible  degree  of  nutriment ;  vines  succeed,  ami  the  very 
*  accuimdation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  course  of  ages 
I  *  produces  a  layer  of  soil.*  Ashes,  too,  with  which  the  lava  may 
bo  covered  at  tlie  very  period  of  the  eruption,  are  speedily  coii- 
I  mtible  to  the  purposes  of  vegelatiou.  Thus  sujierticial  arc  the 
caviU  by  which  the  half-learued  and  the  half-rcasouiug  assail  the 
i  tnitli  of  the  Scriptures. 

At  Messina,  Mr.  Hughes  had  nii  opjiortiiuity  of  witnessing 
oneof  ih'*  most  singular  exhilutions  of  superstitious  absurdity 
which  even  Sicily  can  aflTord  ;  the  auuuid  proivssion  of  the  Hum 
on  the  Feast  of  (he  Assumptiou.  Messina  itself  is  under  tho 
very  special  protection  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  cop^  of  a  letter 
written  by  her  own  hand  from  Jeritsaletn  in  answer  to  aeongra* 
tuUtory  address  from  the  good  pco|)Ie  of  (his  favotirefl  city,  is 
among  the  most  precious  of  its  treasures.  A  church  is  actually 
<!«iicated  to  the  Holy  Letter,  which  is  endowed  with  the  most 
miraculous  properties.  The  order  of  the  exhibition  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

*  The  pomp  commences  with  a  train  of  nobles  and  city  niagistrnlcs 
with  their  insignia  of  office,  and  decked  in  their  most  splendid  hahili- 
nent^;  then  follow*  the  military,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  ban¬ 
ner*  flying,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music:  next  come  the  fraterniticf 
of  monks  and  friars,  a  motley  crew,  black,  white,  and  grey,  hound 
round  with  knotted  cords  and  loaded  with  relies  and  crucifixes:  theso 
precede  an  immense  car  (called  the  bnrn)  equal  in  height  to  the  very 
top*  of  the  houses,  which  totters  as  it  is  dragged  along  with  ropes  by 
^-’»ny  hundreds  of  cattle  in  the  shape  of  men.  The  crow'ds  that 
follow  are  innumerable,  from  town  and  country.  The  hnver  story  of 
this  moveable  tower  U  cmhcllished  with  hangings  of  riidi*silk  and  vel- 
forming  an  imaginary  sepulchre  for  the  V^irgin  ;  it  is  filled  with  u 
hand  of  musicians  aiulu  choir,  who  chantsolcmn  dirges  over  the  body 
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of  the  ilcciW'ifil.  Twelve  vt>utlis,  w  ith  hra/.eu  gitiries  on  tlieir  ht*j<k 
encircle  thi^  loiiib  externally,  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles:  rt^ 
them  a  circular  frame  carries  with  an  horizontal  motion,  from  Hfk 
to  kft^  several  little  children  utUiclied  to  it»  in  tlowing  roln^  and 
painted  wings,  to  support  the  character  of  angels.  Upon  tlie  plaUinv 
of  the  second  story  stands  a  company  of  prophets  chanting  tlic  .Ms. 
donna’s  praises ;  and  in  front  of  this  prophetical  choir  a  lur^e  iiTM 
of  the  sun,  revolving  with  u  vertical  motion,  carries  round  six  iufsnu 
affixed  to  the  ends  of  its  principal  rays,  and  styled  the  Cherubim:  ^ 
more  on  the  other  side  perform  similar  revolutions  uj)on  a  figure  of 
tlie  moon.  The  third  story  is  decorated  with  a  tribe  of  singing  pairi. 
archs,  around  whom  a  circular  frame  moves  horizontally,  from  left  to 
right,  with  a  train  of  Seraphim.  Over  the  heads  of  the  patriarchal 
family  is  fixed  a  large  sphere,  painted  sky  blue,  nnd  figured  with 
golden  stars  ;  little  winged  infants  tlit  around  this,  under  the  denooi. 
nation  of  “  moving  intelligences,”  or  “  souls  of  the  universe:’*  upon 
the  sphere  itself  stands  a  damsel  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  decked 
in  embroidered  robes  glittering  with  spangles,  in  the  character  of  our 
Saviour  ;  and  in  her  right  hand,  stretched  out  and  supported  by  iron 
luachiner^',  she  holds  a  beautiful  child,  who  represents  the  soul  of  the 
blessed  Virgin. 


‘  At  an  appointed  signal,  this  w  ell  freighted  car  begins  to  more, 
when  it  is  welcomed  with  reiterated  shouts  and  vivas  by  the  infatuated 
populace,  drums  and  trumpets  play,  the  Dutch  concert  in  tlic  machine 
commences,  and  thousands  of  paterarocs  fired  off  by  a  train  of  gu#« 
powder,  make  even  the  shores  of  Calabria  re-eclio  with  the  sound: 
then  angels,  cherubim,  seraphim,  and  animated  intelligcuces  all  be¬ 
gin  to  revolve,  in  such  implicated  orbits  as  make  even  the  s|>ectaton 
giddy  with  the  sight;  but  alas!  for  the  unfortunate  little  actors  in  the 
pantomime,  they  in  spite  of  their  heavenly  characters  arc  seen  doomed 
to  experience  the  infirmities  of  mortality.  Angels  droop— cherubb 
are  scared  out  of  their  w  its — seraphim  set  up  outrageous  cries— fouli 
of  the  universe  faint  away,  and  moving  intelligences  arc  moved  by  the 
most  terrible  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion  :  then  thrice  happj 
are  those  to  whom  an  upper  station  has  been  allotted.  Some  of  ui 
young  lirats  in  spite  of  the  fracas  seem  liiglily  delighted  with  their  ride, 
and  eat  their  gingerbread  w  ith  the  utmost  composure  as  they  |)erforni 
their  evolutions :  it  not  iinfrecjiientlv  happens  that  one  or  morerf 
these  poor  innocents  fall  victims  to  lliis  revolutionary  sy’stera,  and  ctn» 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Hut  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
violent  gestures  aiul  frantic  exelamalions  of  the  crowd  below,  beiUog 
their  breasts  and  tearing  their  hair,  calling  out  the  name  of  the  M*- 
douna,in  the  must  impassioned  iiiauncr,  and  tram)ding  each  otiierdovQ 
in  eager  haste  to  kiss  the  saert.d  car,  or  touch  it  with  wax  tapers  which 
aic  thu.s  impregnated  w  ith  all  the  virtues  of  an  apothccary*sshop ;  lb 
scene  can  he  compared  to  nothing  but  Hedlam  broke  loose,  or  aid 
of  ancient  hacchan  ds  in  the  celebration  of  their  mystic  orgies.* 

Dr — for  change  hut  the  nonicnelature  and  the  costume, 
idle  ihini;  is  much  the  samt' — the  fi'siival  of  Jagliernaut.  Durii^ 
the  iollowiug  week,  it  is  added,  the  i)riucipul  performers  in  ito 
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iiuimniory  pay  tlirir  vImIs  to  llu*  iiiliaUtaiUs,  in  full  coii- 
luiuf,  to  roceivo  iluMrconiribiitiiui^.  As  all  tluM'hildroii  are  con- 
si«lrriHl  as  s;u*n*il  aiul  uiuKt  the  pei  iiliAr  putrouu^o  o\‘  llio  Ma¬ 
donna,  tt  place  upon  llu*  innchinc  is  easterly  suiifflil  for  hy  Uirir 
parent***  and  a  ray  of  tlie  sun  or  tin*  moon  l»rini;9  no  iiUMvnsidcr- 
aWr  profit  to  its  proprietor.  After  this,  it  must  !»e  snpeifluoii^ 
to  cite  any  furtliei*  proofs  of  the  pitcli  of  htnltification  to  nhicli 
the  Mfssincsc  j)0|>uhu  c  liave  hcen  reducetl  as  the  consctpieiuv  of 
ibo complete  ascendancy  ^uinctl  over  them  hy  an  ignorant,  low¬ 
bred,  and  cimnini;  prit'slhooil.  Nolhint^  is  too  ^ross  for  the 
credulity  of  these  wretched  people;  and  when  the  epidemic 
friMizy  of  superstition  has  heeii  onee  awakeneil,  nolhintx  can  e\- 
(Vtsi  the  tninulUioiis  violence  of  their  zeal.  In  no  section  of  the 
Papal  empire  does  tlie  ilot^ma  that  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of 
ikvolion,  receive  so  perfect  an  illustration.  The  universal  Icsti- 
luoiiy  of  travellers  ussi;;ns  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  an  in- 
c(>ntestii>le  pre-eminence  in  devotion  to  (ho  .Madonna,  its  (ireat 
Diana,  and  in  a  dull,  abject,  senseless  fanaticism.  One  is  almost 
Ictl  to  fancy  that  some  spell  or  some  curse  must  rest  upon  (his  de- 
Tolcd  spot,  that  the  atmosphere  must  hccharj^ed  with  some  de¬ 
leterious  vapours  that  ac*t  on  the  brain,  or  that  a  hereditary  taint 
of  constitutional  imbecility  attaches  to  the  s;eneral  body  of  the 
inhaiutants.  We  can  account  for  the  diversities  of  national  cha¬ 
racter,  Hiisin;^  as  they  do  from  the  obvious  operation  of  climate, 
)H)li(ical  coiiditiun,  reli!>;ioii,  and  cm|)loymcnt ;  and  we  expect  to 
tind  a  flillcrrncc,  at  least  in  the  dei^ree  of  intelligence,  betwtM^n 
the  citizen  and  the  villager  of  the  same  country.  Unt  where  the 
litilude,  the  professed  religion,  and  the  |>olitioul  circumstances  of 
two  places  are  nearly  or  precisely  ulentical,  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
inhahitants  of  Catania,  for  instance,  and  the  Messinese,)  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  to  sec  a  local  character  so  distinct  exclusively 
idheriug  to  generation  after  generation  of  the  citi/ens  of  one 
ptriicular  city  or  town  ;  us  if  certain  propensities  and  mural 
({iialitics  w’erc  indigenous  to  the  soil.  \et  are  wc  not  without 
wme  analogous  instances,  even  in  our  own  country,  of  a  pecuii- 
wity  of  character,  less  marked,  indeed,  hut  still  broad  enough 
to  liecome  proverbial,  and  strictly  to  be  termed  a  moral  peeuli- 
trily.  attaching  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  population.  Such 
peculiarities  are  last  disappearing  before  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Hut  where  the  light  of  instruction  has  not  yet  bc‘en  able 
to  |)ierce  the  gross  darkness,  in  Heathen  or  in  Popish  countries, 
it  Is  truly  astonisliing  how  retentively  and  unvaryingly  (he  folly 
or  the  wickedness  that  superstition  or  any  other  chance  iidlu- 
^Qce  has  instituted  in  a  particular  place,  is  cherished  and  prac- 
li'«cd  l)\  the  successive  generations  that  spring  up  and  pass 
•way  under  the  same  unhappy  predicament.  The  state  of  iiiieU 
kTiual  dehascuient  into  which  the  l^lessinesc  appear  to  l>e  sunk, 
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inic:ht  serin,  however,  to  receive  nn  uileqiiate  explanation  intlif 
Mateinent  of  onr  Author,  that  ‘  every  tenth  person  you  meeiiQ 
‘  the  streets  nill  be  either  a  monk  or  a  priest.* 

•  Tlie  houses  of  the  great,  especially  those  blessed  witli  a  punu 
Indy  at  their  head,  are  over-run  with  these  retainers,  U)  the  total  de¬ 
struction,  too  often,  of  donu'stic  comfort:  nor  are  the  taiuilies  even 
of  the  lower  classes  exempt  from  the  same  burden.  Thu  ascendancy 
too  and  power  thus  gained  hy  the  priesthood,  and  exercised  uvcrUii 
minds  ol  the  people,  is  perfectly  degrading.' 

And  yet,  when  we  allow  Mt^ssina  to  exhibit  an  extreme  speih 
men  of  the  fatuity  produced  hy  the  joint  iidlueuee  of  ignorance 
and  priestcraft,  the  general  state  of  the  Island,  and  of  neurh 
the  whole  of  Southern  Knro|)e,  comes  so  little  behind  that  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  lioly  liCtter  as  seareely  to  warrant  our 
viewing  their  conduct  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  fair  s|>cciu)co 
of  Popery, 

In  his  route  to  Messina,  ^Ir.  Hughes  met,  near  the  village  of 
Ciiardini,  a  shephenrs  boy  ‘  playing  njion  three  flutes,  or  pi|ie$, 

^  (the  ancient  abXol)  all  inserted  in  his  month  at  the  same  time;' 
one  of  them  not  being  perfoiated  with  holes,  hut  sonmling the 
key-note.  The  music  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  soft  ami 
sweet.  The  instruments  were  the  workmanshi[»  of  the  jKt- 
former. 

After  passing  nearly  four  months'^  in  this  hcantifnl  hlaod, 
the  Travellers  set  sail  fur  the  shores  of  (ire<‘ce.  We  j) ass  over 
the  chapter  which  is  tlevoted  to  the  description  of  /ante,  more 
recent  accounts  of  the  Ionian  Isl.inds  having  i>ccn  furnisliHlhf 
later  vUitants.  A  very  intt*resting  paper  on  the  Tar-spriugs  of 
/ante,  hy  Mr.  Hawkins,  is  inserted  in  the  ('ontinnation  of  Mr, 
Walj)ole*s  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  .Asiatic  Turkey. 
We  observe  a  rather  material  disagreement  between  .Mr.  Iluirfies 
and  Dr.  Holland,  as  to  ilio  si/.c  and  population  of  this  island. 
'The  latter  states  the  circumference  to  he  ‘  nearly  sixty  miles,’ 
ami  the  ialiahitanls  to  he  reckoiunl  at  40,000,  of  whom  nearly 
half,  he  says,  i*side  in  the  city  of  /ante.  'I'he  former  gives 
s»*veiily  miles  as  the  eirenmference  of  the  Island,  ailoing,  wilh 
the  .ippcamnce  of  mimiter  a(  (‘uraey,  that  its  extreme  length  h 
twenty-one,  uml  it.^  greatest  hriMidtii  eighteen  :  he  estimates  the 
population  at  30,000  only,  of  whom  aliont  two  fifths,  he  says 
reside  in  the  city  ;  that  is,  l‘d,00t)  insteail  of  near  ‘d0,000,  Ur. 
Holland’s  computation.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Hnglies’s  state- 

•  Mr.  Hughes  states  at  p.  I  kl,  that  they  nnehored  in  the  roads  of 
Zantc  on  the  ‘J.^th  of  Sept. ;  but  at  p.  172,  the  8th  of  Sept.  U  give** 
as  the  ilnte  of  their  casting  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Padrai,  The 
former  should  have  been,  we  presume,  the  25lh  of  August. 
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moot  U  tlio.  rorroct  ono,  aiul  that  Dr.  Ilulland  Iiaj»  hern  inisleil 
by  w)ine  ohi  lia’/etteor  or  Encyclopedia.  'I'lie  piejH'nt  Writer 
anticipates  the  happiest  consc(|uences  to  the  Ionian  repuhlie 
from  the  estahlishinent  of  a  free  press  in  /ante,  connected  with 
tilt*  piihlieation  of  elementary  books,  patriotic  tracts,  and  scien¬ 
tific  researches  siihservient  to  the  system  of  public  education, 
laiididdy  patronized  by  (■overnmeiit.  A  periodical  viork,  styled  the 
Ionian  Ephemerisor  /ante  (lay.ette,  cmliracinii^  literary  as  well  as 
political  topics,  is  stated  to  have  a  very  extensive  cireulatioii. 
What  promises,  liowever,  to  he  attended  by  still  more  imjiortant 
benefits  to  these  Islands,  as  well  as  to  tlie  neic^hhonrin*^  conti¬ 
nent,  is,  the  formation,  in  tlie  eoiirse  of  last  year,  of  an  Ionian 
Bible  Society  at  Corfu,  uiuler  the  aiis])iees  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Creek  Hishoj),  the  ('atholic  Vicar-General,  and 
the  chief  persons  in  the  island,  toGother  with  auxiliary  societies 
in  Ceplialonia  ami  /ante.  The  Atliens  Ilihle  Society  was 
formed  on  the  ‘JOth  of  AuGust  in  the  same  year.  We  fivl  jier- 
miaded  that  wt*  should  do  Great  wroiiG  to  Mr.  lluGhes,  it  we 
(lid  not  believe  him  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  these  pro- 
emliiiGs.  lie  does  not,  indeed,  while  dwellitiG  an  the  {K)ssihle 
lieaefits  whicli  the  Creeks  may  derive  from  the  proGress  of 
knowledGo,  hint  at  such  a  thiiiG  as  the  introduction  of  pure 
Ohristianily ;  nor  does  he,  while  pleasiiiG  himself  with  the 
thouGht  that  KiiGhind  ^  miGht  he  the  nation  to  whom,  under 
‘  Providence,  the  (ireeks  would  owe  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
^  dom,*  advert  to  the  consideration  that  this  eotintry  ouGht  to 
be  under  Providence  the  means  of  their  hceomiiiG  posscsserl  of 
a  blcssiiiG  still  more  precious  than  liberty.  Nevertheh*ss,  ns  a 
clerGyniaii,  everv  consideration  must  appear  to  Iiim  infinitely 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  eternal  interests  of  men,  ami  the 
cxU’iHioii  of  that  kiiiGdoin  which  shall  one  day  absorb  every 
other. 

U  should  s(*em  th.at  a  vaG'‘c  exjiectntion  is  entertained  by  some 
of  the  (treeks, — or,  rather  innH  cuitertained,  for  at  the  time  Mr. 
lluGhes  was  in  (ireeee,  the  cession  of  ParGa  h  id  not  taken 
pUce, — some  vaGim  expectation  that  their  liberation  from  their 
Mussulman  tyrants  may  he  looked  for  from  EtiGlaml.  While 
be  was  detained  at  Tripolizza,  a  SiGHor  Demetrio,  who  was  sent 
to  sound  the  party  rcspectiiiG  dicir  motives  for  ti*Hv«*HinG,  took 
at  one  of  liis  visits,  a  copy  of  Cliilile  ilarold,  and  opened  it 
at  the  Koinaic  soiig  hoGinniiiG 

*  The  discovery  seemed  to  electrify  him  :  running  witli  the  book 
to  luR  companions,  he  communicated  to  them  the  important  fact,  and 
after  a  sliort  but  animated  conversation,  flew  out  of  the  room  with 
the  book  in  liis  liond.  His  friends  soon  followed,  and  as  none  of 
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thorn  rctnrnod  that  day,  our  mind«  lupan  rather  to  mi<^ivc  uk  U**: 
some  plot  mii;ht  be  in  agitation,  and  t!io«r  cunninff  (ireeU  might 
think  it  «  gooo  opportunity  of  paying  court  to  the  Tasha,  and  ihewmc 
their  7oal  in  his  service,  by  exciting  his  suspicions  against  ut,  mj 
giving  him  some  pretext  for  the  hnitnlity  of  his  conduct.  In  this, 
however,  ne  wronged  them.  'I  he  hf»ok  was  carried  f»ff  hy  Dcnirtrio, 
for  the  purpov<  of  <  opying  the  s#»ng,  and  exhibiting  to  a  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  a  specimen  of  wbat  was  done  for  the  (irecita 
cause  in  I'.ngland.  Not  understanding  tite  context,  tbey  aiip|H>ied 
that  the  whole  work  rel.iteil  ('itlier  iinmrdiatciy  or  relatively  to  the 
liberation  of  the  (ireeks,  and  the  very  idea  created  in  their  inindi 
an  ecsUcy  of  jo\,  which  it  wouUl  have  been  a  pity  to  damp  by 
planation.’ 

rhe  extreme  simpin  ity,  however,  whicli  could  rest  on  auck 
♦louhlful  pri‘mi’'es  so  large  n  conehision,  is  scarcely  r  onsistfft 
with  the  wi*y  charaet*  r  of  the  tiieek.  Ih’inetrio  might  well 
he  pleaHi'd  to  disrover  (he  song  in  (piestion,  and  eagerly  copy  k, 
witliout  taking  <|uitf'  so  iinn’ii  (or  granted  witii  regard  to  the 
whoh'  volume.  Ihit  Mr.  II.  could  hardly  he  mistaken  ;  and  it 
in  ^oiue  conrir(Ttan4)n  ol  the  anrc'doie,  (hat  when  Mr.  ('ockrrtll 
U.4S  staying  at  .\ndriit /tma,  in  Arcadia,  he  met  with  nn  une\- 
])('( (t'd  <legiee  ol  urbanity  t\n<l  disinterested  kindness  front  ihf 
villagers,  h\  whom  he  was  contiiiually  uskeil,  *  When  will  tkr 
‘  Knglish  come  ^  \Vh\  do  they  not  <’Oiue,  sine  *  (ho  (iiwi* 

‘  would  he  so  read)  tf)  join  (hem  f'  In  Ihe  highly  intrrestiit 
letter  from  that  gentieman  inserted  In  the  pr^'siml  work,  con* 
taining  an  account  of  (he  discovery  of  the  riiigalian  mirbWN 
mention  is  ma<le  of  such  an  an(M(mirian  joiiitieation  as  is  noil* 
bo  parallehnl,  we  apprehend,  in  (he  annals  of  'IVaveiling. 

‘  The  party  w.is  very  large,  consisting  of  (iropius*  (iTio«t  npt  cor 
nomen!)  ‘Haller,  I'osttr,  Uronsfcdi,  I.ynckh,  an4l  Stakelbrtt 
i  i^idts  their  serv;ints,  su|>erintcndants,  ,Vc.  amounting  to  above  tilWr. 
persous.  On  the  top  of  Mount  Cotvlium,  from  whence  there 
graoil  prospect  over  nearly  all  .Arcadia,  they  established  ihomsolvfs 
for  three  ntonths,  building  round  the  temple  huts  covered  with  ik 
boughs  of  trees,  amounting  almost  to  a  village  (a  city  I  should  ba^’f 
said)  whicli  they  denominated  rrancopolls.  They  had  frequCTlh 
firty  or  eighty  men  at  work  in  the  temple,  and  a  band  of  Arcadiw 
music  was  const.antly  playing,  to  entertain  thii  numerous  asscmblagp: 
when  evening  put  an  end  to  work,  dances  and  songs  commcncpd. 
lambs  wore  roasfetl  w  hole  on  a  long  wooilen  spit,  and  the  whole  seww* 
ill  such  a  situation,  at  such  an  interesting  time,  when  every  diiy  snar 
newr  and  InMutitul  w  ork  of  the  best  age  of  sculpture  the  worW  h** 
ever  know  n  was  brought  to  light,  is  hanlly  to  be  imagined.  Afidk’ 
must  have  wonde.'-ed  at  the  carousal  u  Inch  disturbed  his  long  repost* 
and  have  thought  that  his  glorious  d;*ys  of  old  were  again  rctumeu. 

i>ur  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  following  the  Author  in  hk 
iraveU  through  iiret'co:  we  must  avail  ounHrlve^  of  our  privily 
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of  iflootion.  llo  passnl  nofirlr  n  month  at  Athons  most  aijreo- 
ablf,  e\ri*]>t  that  part  of  the  time  ho  was  confiniMl  to  his 

by  a  tortiaii  ajjno  ;  hot  lio  nm«lo  noitluT  excavations  nor 
(JbicoveiK's  ;  ami  Dr.  (^larkc  has  left  little,  in  (he  way  of  de- 
f^ription,  to  he  done  hy  any  subsequent  traveller,  lie  took  the 
umul  rambles,  explored  (he  I'lieseum,  (he  Aroopairus,  the  Par¬ 
thenon  ;  *  reeitotl  the  (irst  Philippie  oration  upon  the  very  llema 
*  of  IVmosthenes,*  in  the  oars  of  Athenians  who  understoo<t 
not  a  word  of  it ;  traced  out  (he  foundations  of  (he  Academy, 
ind  wandered  alon^j  the  deli^rhtful  hut  une;enial  hanks  of  the 
Ceplii>*<n'< ;  hH'lin*^  all  that  it  herame  him  (o  feel  as  a  scholar 
iiui  classical  antiquary  on  (he  oeeasion,  lie  had  (he  atlvantafe 
of  heinsT  atTOtnpattied  in  some  of  his  exploratory  visits  hy  Ulr, 
Cockerell,  who,  he  informs  us,  nmonir  Ids  other  observations  on  the 
irrhiterture  of  (he  Parthenon,  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
oata^is  or  swellim.;  in  (he  columns  which  Stuart  has  been 
imneeessarily  reprtnu'luMi  witli  having  overlooked. 

•  With  a  great  ileal  of  diflieuity  ho  moasilroil  them,  and  found  by 
iitraight  lino  stretched  from  the  capital  to  the  base,  that  this  swell 
It  jiboat  o?>e  third  of  the  height,  equalled  one  inelu  That  in  the 
timple  of  Jupiter  at  ,^^gina  equalled  half  an  inch,  which  was  in  pro- 
{wmon  to  the  other;  that  he  had  no  doiiht  hut  that  there  was  a 
gtneral  rule  on  this  point  with  the  ancient  architects.  This  protubc- 
naci'  it  delicate  that  it  loust  he  amrertaineil  by  measurement :  the 
lyc  aloue  cannot  |>erceive  it.  i'he  fact  had  escaped  Stuart  and  our 
ether  tuast  acvur.Hto  oWrvers.*  » 

Mr.  Hughes  joins  in  the  general  ontcry  against  the  Oespoilcr 
of  the  l^ardienoii.  In  visiting  it,  he  w  as  strm^k  ft»reiKly  with  the 
l.iment.d)le  overthrow  and  ruin  wantonly  orrasioneil  during  its 
lait  spuliution.  ‘  Shafts,  capitals,  and  entablatures  lie  heaped 
‘together  in  in.isses  capable  of  furnisliing  materials  to  hnild  u 
‘  pilact'  of  iiKirhle.*  Hut  spoilers  more  harhanuis  and  iiiisehio- 
'ous  by  far  than  Liwil  rdgin,  are  perpetually  €*!irr\mg  on  the 
"ufk  ol  sacrilegious  dt'vastation.  Never  does  either  Kiiglish  or 
Krencb  frigate  anchor  in  the  Pir.Tus,  hut  Signor  Lusieri  has 
literally  a  siiivering  til  from  the  unticipHtion  of  what  is  to  follow. 

*  The  )ouiig  midshipmen  arc  then  let  loose  upon  tho  vruierahle 
‘  n^onumonts  of  Athens,  and  are  seldom  deterred  hy  the  religion 

*  of  the  place  from  indulging  in  the  most  wanton  devastation  oi 

*  statues,  cornices,  and  capitals,  from  which  tliey  carry  oil  me- 

tacnios  of  their  Athenian  travels.*  Tltii  evil  is  slaleti  to  be 

^^tbe  increase,  from  the  greater  number  of  vessels  that  arrive  at 
tke|H)rt.  It  is  only  surprising  that  alter  all  the  sjmlialions  to 
'•kich  the  city  of  Minerva  has  lH*cn  suhjt*cted,  so  much  should 
^xin  to  repay  the  leal  of  classical  pilgrims.  ‘  Homans  burn 
I  |h’  romark>  Mr.  lluglics,  ‘  Goths  sack  it,  Venetians  bombard 

•h  Turks  grind  down  its  monuments  for  mortar,  and  cold- 
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‘  hl<KMtc(t  connoH^curn  export  them  articles  of  commerce: 

‘  still  Athens  is  the.  liest  school  in  the  world  (or  an  architect* 
Itiit  the  crowning;  instance  of  ultra-  Vandalic  harharisiu,  with 
which  no  act  of  either  Homan,  (ioth,  Venetian,  Turk,  ur  Jew 
<lealer  can  compare,  is  that  relatiMl  by  our  Aiitlior  of  tlie  captaiui 
of  two  Knglish  friijates,  who  actually  hroui^ht  a  tiir>barrel  od 
shore  at  (/Bik*  Sunium,  and  *  hedauhed  the  white  and  brilliaat 
•  columns  ol  Minerva’s  temple  with  lon^  lists  of  their  own 
‘  names  and  those  of  their  oflicers  and  boat-crews,  in  this  in* 

‘  delible  material.*  This  is  surely  the  ne  plun  ultra  of  John- 
Hunism.  An  Fini'lishman  would  not  have  been  content  to  be 
save<l  in  Noah’s  ark,  without  cuttint;  his  name  in  the  timber. 

Ihdore  Mr.  Ilnijhes  left  Athens,  his  name  was  enrolled  a«  t 
member  ami  benefactor  of  a  society  then  recently  establislifd 
there  for  promotin'^  the  general  interests  of  literature  and  science, 
under  the  title  of  the  or  liovers  of  the  hfuses;  the 

patrons  Ixuni;^  the  Archbishop,  the  (ireek  primate,  and  scvenl 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Its  leading  object  is  to  provide 
funds  for  the  foundation  of  i\  library  anil  museum,  for  printing 
translations  of  the  classics  and  orit^inal  compositions  in  llomaic, 
for  enabling  youni(  men  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  toreigi 
universities,  and  for  encouraging  emulation  amon^  those  at  hone 
by  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  priies.  This  is  well;  bulk 
is  something  still  better,  that  when  Dr.  Pinkerton  left  tbt 
metro|>olia  of  lltmthen  wisdom  six  years  after,  having  succeeded 
in  eatahlishing  a  Bible  Sf>ciety  there,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  oompoted  of  nineteen  of  the  most  resj>ectable  men  m 
the  city,  all  (iret^ks,  the  way  was  paved  for  introducing  tbe 
mmiern  (ireek  'restament  as  a  school  book. 

We  must  reserve  for  a  separate  article,  the  Author's  trivok 
in  Albania,  ami  his  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  Ali  Pasha. 


Art.  n.  The  Poetical  Decameron  ;  or  Ten  Conversations  on  Faglisb 
Poets  and  Poetry,  particularly  of  the  Kcigna  of  Klixaboth,  nai 
Jarncs  Ut.  By  J.  Payne  Collier,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Taa 
Vohimes.  Small  Svo.  Edinburgh.  1820. 

4  LT  HDD  (ill  we  feel  ourselves  much  indebted  to  thaw 
^  ^  pains- taking  and  meritorious  mortals  who  have  consoined 
(heir  lives  in  the  chare  of  black-letter,  yet  we  cannot  siy  that 
we  greatly  envy  them  either  their  acquisitions  or  their  reputa¬ 
tion.  Their  contrihutions,  if  not  to  literature  itself,  at  least  tr 
the  hi’itory  of  literature,  are  not,  indeed,  without  value; 
when  we  consider  the  expenditure  of  time  and  attention,  thi 
waste  of  leal  and  jM'rseverance,  the  comparative  neglect  of  better 
tilings,  by  which  their  success  has  been  purchased,  we  canna** 
avoid  reterring  to  the  disproportion  between  the  means  and  tb»* 
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rf5ult.  Tin'  groalcr  number  of  tliosi*  inquirors  have,  howovor, 
wf  bclicvo,  Imm'U  tlull  and  pKnldin^;  nu'ii,  who  huvo  hihoiirrd  in 
thi«  thfir  vorntion  from  somethin:;  voi  y  liko  iiirapucity  (o  attain 
dhtinrtion  in  any  other.  Tlio  lltMinos,  the  Ritsoiis,  iho  MahnioH, 
hive  done  the  world  some  service  in  (his  way,  which  they  would 
prohaMy  have  tailed  ol  renderim;  in  a  hi;;her  ranj;e  ;  hut  wo 
own  that  we  have  felt  somewhat  «»f  painful  emotion  when  we 
have  nreivetl  (Vom  niinils  of  a  superior  east,  (he  proofs  of  keen 
and  intense  devotedm'ss  to  a  course  of  study  which  has  hut  little 
londency  eitlier  t(»  invigorate  or  to  enrich  the  mind.  We  have 
nfviT  taken  up  the  acute  “  Kssay  on  the  learning  of  Shak* 

“  uneare”  without  experiencing  ii  st*nsation  of  regret  that  an 
intellect  like  Dr.  yarmer’s,  shouhl  have  so  hahitually  busied 
iMf  in  the  exatnination  of  the  mass  of  forgotten  trash  which 
tiirni«>hed  him  with  his  materials  ;  and  whih*  reading  with  much 
cratification  the  t'ntertaining  volumes  hefore  us,  sometliing  of 
the  s;nne  feeling  lias  i^ceasionally  come  over  us. 

Mr.  (\)l)ier  is  a  man  of  ahility,  ainl  has  managed  witli  con- 
Hulor.iblc  skill  to  extract  amusement  from  very  iinaiuusing  matter; 
hut  the  amount  of  substantial  information  to  ho  obtained  from 
his  vuliiines,  is  exceedingly  slender,  lie  has  corrected  several 
unimnortiint  mistakes,  adjusted  sundry  minute  errors  of  dale,  4 
ind  rlieiled  various  small  particulars  wirieh  had  escaped  the 
ti^ilanre  of  |»recediug  iiupiircrs;  hut  he  has  etlected  lillle  for  the 
fnrichment  of  literature  :  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  no  new 
n.imcs  have  been  added  to  llie  rivords  of  genius  ;  the  same  great 
individuals  stand  out  from  the  multitude,  while  the  rest  remain 
in  much  the  same  grou|>es  and  attitudes  as  hefore.  We  have 
mons>ver  to  complain  of  the  form  in  which  Mr.  V.  has  judged 
it  »'\podicnt  (0  communicate  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

I  hr  interruptions  and  iligressions  of  ;\  supposetl  conversation, 
*rr,  we  admit,  a  convenient  medium  for  desnl((‘ry  information  ; 
hut,  it  the  same  time,  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  instead  ol 
putting  an  author  quite  at  his  evise,  and  licensing  him  to  range  at 
and  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  dirt'clions,  imposes  on  him  the 
nccl'^!^i(y  of  a  continual  sclf-n'straint,  ami  of  a  strong  etlort  to 
nuiiuain  n>  much  of  order  and  MHjuonce  as  the  nature  of  hia 
sulijcct  will  allow.  Here  Mr.  Collier  seems  to  us  to  have  failed 
nuirely  :  he  takes  up  a  name  or  a  point,  keeps  it  in  hand  lor  a 
d)ort  distance,  loses  it  in  p\irsuit  ot  something  which  crosses  his 
pith,  resumes  it,  and  again  dismisses  it,  until  we  feel  the  attempt 
Jo  follvnv  so  excursive  a  leatler,  altogether  unavailing.  His  book 
'wy  pleasant  reatling,  but  it  has  by  no  means  left  a  strong 
.tui}»ression  on  our  minds  or  memories. 

I  hixv  intimate  friends,  Bourne,  Morton,  and  Klliot,  had  ngree<l 
lu  ‘  spiMhl  ion  days  or  a  lorinigbt  together  at  Bourne’s  house  at 
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‘  MorfUkc  :*  of  this  trio,  t!ie  first  is  drsorihod  as  profoumllt  || 
versed  in  tlie  ohi  literature  of  Kns^land,  and  the  si^'oiid  u  iH 

enthuHiastirally  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits,  thout^h  with  ||^  ^ 

leisure  and  fewer  advantaiirf.s  ;  Klliot  is  an  accomplished  niai 
of  the  worht,  recently  returned  from  fVirei^n  travel.  'fbe  i’ 
*  liidiictioir  of  these  volumes  furnishes  us  with  these  preliiui. 
nary  sketches  ot  character,  and  with  the  particulars  of  the  (xm* 
versation  which  took  place  diiriiifj  a  pleasant  sail  from  \Vcil. 
minster-hri<l^e  to  the  residence  of  lioiirne.  In  (he  course  uf 
this  dialo&riie,  the  conimentat(»rs  i»n  Shakspeare  are  introduced,  ^ 
and,  miK  h  to  our  satisfaction,  an'  handled  with  just  severity  :  the 
rnrioriim  ('dition  of  our  jijreat  dramatist,  is  treated  with  merited 
contempt,  and  Steevens  himself  is  st iijm a t is«  d  as  a  tasteless  tad 
conceited  )H'dant.  Uespectiu<^  this  ‘  corvph«eus  of  annotators,* 
one  of  the  interlocutors  remarks:  Ji 

*  You  recollect  that  pn>:s:i^e  in  ilnmlct,  ns  excellent  in  the  sctili- 
ment  as  approj>riatr  in  the  exprc'^sion  of  it. 

*  I  here’s  n  diviiufy  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Kough-hew  them  how  we  will. —  H 

*  It  seems  to  want  r^o  remark  :  hut  whal  do  you  think  it  the  ’ ' 

riiliculouH,  tlie  absurd,  the  dc’^rading  comment  of  .Steevens  ujwn  it—  - 
I  think  yo\i  mu^t  remember  it  ?  ?| 

'  As  forme  (said  Morion)  there  is  nothing  of  wliieh  I  am  m  'I 
laudably  and  natisfaetorily  ignorant  as  of  the  notes  upon  Shakc!>|>etrr 

*  1  well  recollect  the  very  expressions  of  this  paltry  pretendr 
(a4lded  Khiot)  :  he  is  alluding  to  the  tratle  of  Shakespeare’i  ftthr  :1 
as  A  wind  dealer  or  butcher,  and  to  the  eonjerture  that  the  poet  ink 
lowed  the  same  b\isiness  before  he  came  up  to  London  ;  nnu  hoir  de  j“ 
you  imagine  he  draws  an  arg\mirnt  in  favor  of  the  supposition  frwr 
the  lines  I  just  <pioted  ?  You  might  guess  to  eternity :  til  tkf  J : 
ingenuity  c»f  the  rid<lle-sol\ers,  from  (Kdi pus  down  to  l)ame  Pin- 
lett,  would  he  of  no  avail.  lie  first  gives  the  passage,  and  then  la  |J 
adds,  with  solemn  gravity.  •*  Dr.  FaruKT  informs  me  that  these  wnrti  If 
**  are  mtrel?  technieal.  A  uool-man,  butcher,  anti  dealer  in  siwn*  |;  j 
(anil  he  takes  eare  that  the  point  shall  not  he  io>t  for  want  of  iitlio)  |h 
•*  lately  olwerved  to  him,  that  his  nephew,  an  itlle  la<l,  could  orN  tssk'  ! : 

in  making  them— he  could  rotigA  Aetr  them,  hut  I  was  oMigerftt  |  » 
**  ik/ipr  thrtr  ends,  \\  h<*evcr  recollects  the  profession  of  ohakr  [*: 
**  speart‘’s  father,  mill  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  Tosud  y 
‘•a  term.  1  have  set  n  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  sktwrt!**'  f| 

ii 

It  would  U'  idle  even  to  attempt  an  analysiiai  of  this  liteiaff  || 
mi  itnyv  ;  the  fir>l  cunver^atii>n,  for  instance,  begins  and  ij 
with  the  pot'iie.d  th.iracler  of  Filz  Jetlrey,  and  besides 
siunal  eiialums  from  hiu  eoriijmsitiuns*,  a  sort  of  running  allu***^  II 
to  him  is  kej)l  up  h)  the  speakers;  hut  the  biuly  of  the  sectiss  [j 
IS  tVdeti  up  by  extracts  Iroiu  other  writers  and  relerencci  j? 
works  and  authors  t^iiiie  uneonncettHl  with  the  subject  r  | 

pro|MW«'«!.  \N  e  in.»ke  no  olijct  tion  to  this,  certainly,  for  wc  i  | 
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nuK'h  I'utortainoil  by  it ;  but  for  our  prrm'iit  purpose,  wo 
gnii  it  o\(NHHlinijly  unin)inii<^'fiblo.  'I'lio  soot>ml  tlay  is  |M'iiioi- 
jiilly  ilovotod  to  tlio  writors  of  h]iu^lisb  bliink-vorso  bof»>ro 
Millon  :  tlio  pootry  is  not  v»'ry  iittrjiotivo,  but  tho  Ibllowiii*^  piooo 
of  oxtruvnijaiu'o  is,  at  lonst,  aiutisinp^.  \Vc  bavo  inmiorni/od 
tluMdil  sp«*lliiur. 

•  F.mjot.  WImt  black  boast  is  timt  upon  the  title-page :  is  it 
Becl/chuh  or  n  dog  ? 

•  Hoi’Hnk.  Uotb  ;  it  is  a  representation  of  neeb.ebub  in  tho  shape 
of  a  tlog.  I  am  not  joking ;  read  the  title,  though  that  does  not  fully 
explain  the  matter. 

•  F.i.mot.  a  most  fearfnl  object  1  “  A  strange  and  terrible 

“Wonder  wrought  very  late  in  the  parish  Church  of  Ihingay,  u  town 
“of  n(»  great  distanee  fmm  the  city  of  Norwich,  namely  tne  fourth 
“of  this  August  in  the  yrar  of  ourl.ord  1577*  in  a  great  tempest  of 
“violent  rain,  lightning  and  thunder,  the  like  whereof  hath  been 
“seldom  seen.  With  the  nppearanec  of  an  horrible  shaped  thing, 
“  sensibly  nereoivod  of  the  people  then  and  there  assemhleJ.  Drawn 
“  into  a  plain  method  aeeording  to  the  written  copy,  by  Abraham 
“  Fleming.*'  I'his  means  nothing  less  than  a  supernatural  appear¬ 
ing'. 

•  PoruNK.  .As  I  s.aid,  of  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  large  black 
dog.  In  tho  body  of  the  tract  it  is  observed,  “  This  black  dog,  or 
“  devil  in  siieh  likeness  (CJoil  he  knoweth  all  who  workelh  all)  run- 
“  ning  all  along  down  the  hotly  of  the  Church  with  great  swiftness  and 
“  mcrrtlihle  haste  among  the  people  in  a  visible  form  and  shape,  pass- 
“  cd  between  two  persons,  as  they  were  kneeling  upon  their  knees, 
“  and  occupied  in  praver  as  it  seemetl,  wrung  the  necks  of  them  both 
“  It  one  instant  clean  backward,  insomuch  that  even  at  the  moment 
**  where  they  kneeletl  they  strangely  died.** 

•  Morton.  How  could  Fleming  become  tlie  dupe  of  such  an  ab- 
lurd  story  ? 

•  Klliot.  Wiser  men  have  been  quite  .is  foolish  ;  witness  .Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  one  of  the  latest  well  educated  believers  in  the  existence  aiul 
power  of  witchi's. 

•  Bocrnk.  It  would  he  easy  to  collect  thous.incU  of  imUanccs  of  the 
**0)0  weakness,  down  even  to  the  days  of  Uogt'r  North.  N\  e  are  also 
told  by  Fleming,  that  another  man  receivcNl  fn»m  this  horrible  inon- 

such  a  gripe  on  the  back,  that  therewithal  he  was  presently 
"  drawn  together  and  shrunk  up,  iis  it  were  a  piece  ot  leather  scoreh- 
*'  o\l  In  a  hot  tire,**  and  that  the  wires  anti  wheels  of  the  clock  were 
"»oltevi  .ind  torn  to  pii'ccs.  thumler  and  lightning  conlinuiug  all  the 
tone:  which,  in  fact,  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  whole  of  this 
**  itraunge  .ind  terrible  wunder.'*  ’ 

The  third  and  thnn'  surcoetling  convervaiinns  refer  principally 
J®  tho  early  Knglish  satirists.  The  poetical  specimens  which  arc 
'»torsp<'rsp,I^  always  striking  as  to  tempt  iia  to  transcribe 

and  those  which  might  artbrd  gratificalion  to  our  readers, 
’•"nkl  require  more  introduction  and  explanation  than  we  can 
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conveniently  airuril.  Ah  illuHtralions,  and  connected  with  tlicper* 
petiial  commentary  ot  the  dialoi^ue,  they  are  extremely  intenH»t- 
ini^  ;  hut,  ahriiplly  transl’erretl  to  our  pa^en,  they  would  lowiuucli 
of  theii  rfTect.  vVe  limi  the  pros«*  more  convei»ient  for  citation, 
ami  Hhall  trespoHH  on  Mr.  (h>llier*H  stores  for  the.  followini^  ‘  jjootl 
‘  story’  from  Sir  .lohn  llarriiii^ton. 

•  I  rrmcmiMT  liow  not  lon^  since  a  grave  and  godly  lady,  nmlgraml. 
mother  f  >  nl!  my  wives  children,  did  in  their  hearings,  and  for  tlicir 
better  instruction,  tell  them  a  story,  whicli  though  I  will  not  swear  it 
wna  true,  yef  I  did  wish  the  auditory  would  helieve  it.  NainfW, 
how  an  Hermit  being  carried  in  an  evening,  by  the  eondnet  of  in 
an!,jel,  through  a  great  city,  to  contemplate  the  great  wiekednosicUiW 
and  hourly  wrought  therein,  met  in  the  street  a  dong  farmer  with  hii 
cart  full  laden,  no  man  envying  his  full  measure.  'I'he  poor  Ihamit, 
as  other  men  did.  stopped  ins  nostrils,  and  hrtook  him  t<»  the  other  lidr 
of  the  street,  hastening  from  the  sour  earriage  all  he  could;  butthr 
angel  kept  on  liis  way,  seeming  no  whit  oH'ended  with  tlie  savour.  At 
which  while  the  Hermit  marvelled,  there  came  not  long  al\cr  by  ihcw, 
a  woman  gorgeously  attired,  well  perfumed,  well  attendcil  with 
couches  and  torches,  to  convey  lier  perhaps  to  some  nobleman’s 
her.  The  good  Hermit,  somewliat  revived  with  the  fair  sight  and 
sweet  savour,  began  to  stand  at  the  ga/e.  On  the  other  side  the  go<v^. 
angel  now  stopped  his  nose,  and  both  hastened  himself  nway,  and 
beckoned  his  companion  from  the  place.  At  which  the  Hermit  (am 
marvelling  than  before,  he  was  told  by  the  angel  that  this  tine  cowrte* 
/.an  laden  w  an  sin,  w  us  a  more  stinking  savour  afore  (iod,  than  tha: 
beastly  cart  hidcn  with  cxcrcmenls.* 

'I'he  Hcventh  nn<l  ciglitb  conversations  are  misocllnmsnis  thr 
last  containing  references  to  various  sources  whence  Shftks|vcir< 
iiiav  be  supposed  to  have  derived  assistance  in  the  constniciim 
of  ins  plots,  'rill'  ninth  and  tenfli  also  relate  to  the  drama,  am 
contain  nnieli  iililKTuI  abuse  of  ihc  I'uritans  for  their  conscie^»liol^ 
opposition  to  (lie  stage.  \Vc  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  arpn 
this  matter  with  Mr.  Collier;  l>ut  he  must  he  jicrlivll)  aman 
tuat  ample,  c}  idv  nuo  U  to  ho  prcnluccd  in  justification  of  the  harsl’ 
.siririui>s  on  the  rKonlioiisncss  of  theatrical  exhihilions. 

Mr.  Collier  .stems  to  intimate  an  intention  of  pursuing  hs 
suhjeet.  3VV  >liall  fi  td  much  pleasure  in  again  mt'Cling  him  :  hs 
resources  are  aht’ndant ;  uid  he  is  an  intelligent  and  agreethl 


writer. 
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Art  in.  I.  Dramaiic  Si'mrs  and  other  rocm#.  Ily  Barry  Cornwall, 
f.cap  8vo.  p|>.  1G(>,  London,  1819. 

i  A  Sicilian  Start/,  with  Diepo  do  Monlilla,  and  other  Tocma.  By 
Barry  Cornwall.  Second  Ldition.  Leap  8vo.  pp.  176.  London, 
IK‘A). 

1  Marcian  Colonna,  an  ludianTalc;  with  Three  Dramatic  Scenes 
and  other  rocnis.  By  Barry  Cornwall.  8vo.  pp.  190.  London, 
irjo. 

11^  K  have  designated  this  gentleman  as  the  poetical  rival  of 
**  Mr.  Keats,  and,  thougli  we  do  not  like  the  rant  phrase,  we 
diall  neither  displease  him,  we  trust,  nor  wrong  him,  in  referring 
him  to  (he  same  school.  There  art'  some  persons,  we  under- 
Mand,  who,  indignant  iit  the  comparison,  will  have  it  that  the 
Kelts  is  nnspeakahly  the  loftier  poet,  the  more  classical  genius 
of  the  (wo.  We  have  no  wish  to  bet  very  high  upon  either ;  but 
judfjingof  their  pretensions  simply  from  the  productions  which  they 
hive  lavished  upon  us,  we  must  remark  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  niiiie  of  Harry  Cornwall  has  not  yet  bt'cn  aBixed  to  any  thing 
half  so  ahsurtl  as  Endymion,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Author  of  Endymion  has  never  yet  proiluced  any  thing  compar- 
ihic  in  genuine  delicacy,  sweetness,  and  pathos  to  the  following 
Kin  1  IS,  which  attracted  our  attention  before  we  ascertained  their 
lutlior. 

*  (tone  from  her  cheek  is  the  summer  bloom. 

And  her  lip  has  lost  all  its  faint  perfume  ;  ' 

And  the  gloss  has  dropped  from  her  golden  hair, 

And  her  check  is  pale,  but  no  longer  fair. 

*  And  the  spirit  that  sate  on  her  soft  blue  eye. 

Is  struck  with  cold  mortality  ; 

And  the  smile  that  played  round  her  lip  has  fled. 

And  every  charm  has  now  left  the  dead. 

‘  Like  slaves  they  obeyed  her  in  height  of  power. 

But  left  her  all  in  her  wintry  hour  ; 

And  the  crow’ds  that  swore  for  her  love  to  die. 

Shrunk  from  tlic  tone  of  her  last  faint  sigh. 

— .And  this  is  man’s  fidelity ! 

‘  ’Tis  Woman  alone,  with  a  purer  heart, 

Ciui  sec  all  these  Idols  of  life  depart. 

And  love  the  more ;  and  smile  and  bless 
Man  in  his  uttermost  wretchedness.’  p.  160. 

We  know  that  there  have  bt'cn  fortunate  moments  in  which 
sinill  pm'ts  have  struck  off  some  exquisite  trifles,  and  wc  should 
not,  therefore,  have  fell  ourselves  authorized  on  the  strength  of 
verses,  to  rate  su|H'rUiively  high  the  capabilities  of  the 
Author ;  hut  there  are  other  good  things  in  that  same  volume  : 
Ujc  Dfamaiic  Scenes  arc  very  spirited  iuiitatioiis  of  the  blylc  of 
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our  elder  Dramatic  writers,  and  contain  some  very  touching  pa*, 
sages;  the  minor  poems,  too,  are  elegant  and  pleasing;  and  al¬ 
together  the  volume,  though  not  ipiite  satisfactory  ns  a  perform¬ 
ance,  appiiared  to  us  to  contain  the  promise  of  some  future  pro¬ 
ductions  of  no  mean  order.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  tlirec 
publications  at  the  head  of  tliis  article,  followed  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  did  not,  however,  tend  to  confirm  this  favourable  augnrt. 
A  writer  who  either  cannot  ajford  to  keep  back  the  contents  of 
his  portfolio,  or,  not  having  the  excuse  of  poverty,  lacks  the 
discreliun  that  should  restrain  the  eagerness  to  publish,  is  not 
likely  to  excel  his  first  performance;  he  has,  probably,  already 
done  his  best.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  present 
Author :  the  contents  of  his  subsequent  volumes  have  disap¬ 
pointed  us;  and,  after  reading  Marcian  Colonna,  we  arc  com¬ 
pelled  to  think  much  less  respectfully  of  both  his  taste  and  hii 
talents  than  we  did  when  we  had  read  only  the  earlier  S|)eciiufns. 
In  his  first  volume,  he  was  the  successful  imitator  of  Massinger 
and  Fletcher  ;  in  the  second,  he  came  down  nut  a  little  in  tak¬ 
ing  for  his  model  Don  Juan,  and  failing  in  the  attempt ;  in  the 
third,  he  is  either  the  imitator  or  the  twin  counterpart  of  John 
Keats  himself.  We  shall  take  a  s{>cciiiicn  from  each  of  the  throe 
volumes.  The  first  is  from  the  dramatic  sketch  entitled  ^  The 
‘  broken  heart.’  The  story  is  from  Boccacio. 

'  Jeronymo  was  sent  from  Italy  to  Paris  in  order  to  complete  hk 
studies-  He  was  detained  thcro  two  years  his  mother  being  fearful 
lest  he  should  marry  a  poor  and  beautiful  girl,  (Sylvestra,)  with  whom 
he  hud  been  brought  up  from  infancy.  During  his  absence  liis  mother 
contrived  to  have  Sylvcsira  married.  He  returned,  and,  after  wan¬ 
dering  about  her  dwelling,  succeeded  in  getting  into  her  chamber, 
conversed  with  her,  (her  husband  being  asleep,)  and,  at  last,  died 
on  the  bed  before  her.’ 

‘  Jeron.  So  :  all  is  hush’d  at  last.  Hist!  There  she  lies, 
Who  should  have  been  my  own ;  Sylvestra ! — No ; 

She  sleeps;  and  from  her  parted  lips  there  comes 
A  fragrance,  such  as  April  mornings  draw 
From  the  awakening  flowers.  There  lies  her  arm, 
Stretch’d  out  like  marble  on  the  quilted  lid, 

And  motionless.  What  if  she  lives  not  ? — Oh  ! 

How  beautiful  she  is !  How  far  beyond 
Those  liright  creations,  which  the  fabling  Greeks 
Placed  on  tlicir  white  Olympus.  That  great  queen 
Pcforc  whose  eye  Jove’s  starry  armies  slirank 
To  darkness,  and  tlic  wide  and  billowy  seas 
Grew  tranquil,  was  a  spotted  leper  to  her ; 

And  never  in  such  pure  divinity 

Could  sway  the  w  anton  blood,  as  she  did — Hark ! 

She  murmurs  like  a  cradled  child.  How  soil  Tis. 
Sylvestra ! 
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*  Sulv.  Ha  !  who**  there  ? 

‘  Jeron,  *TU  1. 

*  Who  i*  *t  ? 

*  Jeroru  Mu*t  1  then  speak»  and  tell  my  name  to  you  ? 
Sylvestra,  fair  Sylvestra !  know  me  now : 

Not  now  ?  and  U  my  very  voice  so  changed 
By  wrtrtchedness,  that  you— ^you  know  me  not  t 
Alas ! 

*  Stflv.  Begone.  1*11  wake  my  husband  if 
You  tread  a  step  ;  begone. 

'  J^roa.  Jerony mo! 

*  Si^lv.  Ha!  speak. 

*  Jeron.  Jeronymo. 

*  Sulv»  Oh! 

‘  Jeron.  Hide  your  eyes: 

Aye,  hide  them,  marri^  woman !  lest  you  sec 
The  wreck  of  him  that  loved  you. 

‘  5y/v.  Not  me. 

*  Jeron*  Yes — 

Lov'd  you  like  life;  like  heaven  and  happiness. 
l^v*d  you  and  kept  your  name  against  this  heart, 

(111  b^^ding  amulet)  ’till  death. 

*  5y/v.  Alas! 

*  Jeron*  And  now  I  come  to  bring  your  wandering  thoughts 
Back  to  their  innocent  home.  Thus,  os  ’tis  said. 

Do  spirits  ^uit  their  leaden  urns,  to  tempt 

Wretches  trom  sin.  Some  have  been  seen  o*night8 

To  stand,  and  point  their  rattling  finger  at 

The  red  moon  as  it  rose ;  (perhaps  to  turn 

Man’s  thoughts  on  high. )  Some  their  lean  arms  have  strctcli'd 

’Tween  murderers  and  their  victims :  Some  have  laugh’d 

Ghastly,  upon — the  bed  of  wantonneu. 

And  touch’d  the  limbs  with  death. 

*  Sylv*  You  will  not  harm  me  ? 

*  Jeron*  Why  should  1  not  t — No,  no,  poor  girl  I  I  conic  not 
To  mar  your  delicate  limbs  with  outrage,  1 

Have  lov’d  too  well  for  that.  Had  you  but  lov'd— 

*  Sylv.  1  did,  1  did ! 

*  Jeron.  Away — My  brain  is  well : 

(Though  late ’twas  hot.)  You  lov’d!  away,  away. 

This  to  a  dying  man  ? 

‘  Sy/u.  Oh !  you  will  live 
Long,  aye,  and  happily  t  will  wed  perhaps— 

*  Jeron.  Nay,  pr’ythee  cease.  Sylvestra !  you  and  I 
Were  children  here  some  few  short  springs  ago, 

And  lov'd  like  children:  1  the  cl^er;  you 
The  loveliest  girl  that  ever  tied  her  hair 
Across  a  sunny  brow  of  Italy. 

I  still  remember  how  your  delicate  foot 
Tripped  on  the  lawn  at  vintage- time,  and  how, 

^Vllen  others  ask’d  you,  you  would  only  give 
Your  hand  to  me. 
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*  .Sy/r.  I— 

I  thought,— speak  softly  for  my  husband  sleeps, 

1  thought,  when  you  did  stay  abroad  so  long, 

And  never  sent  nor  asked  of  me  or  mine, 

You’d  quite  forgotten  Italy. 

*  Jeron.  Speak  again. 

Was’t  so  indeed  ? 

*  Sulv.  Indeed,  indeed. 

‘  Jeron,  Then  be  it. 

Yet,  what  had  1  done  Fortune  that  she  could 
Abandon  me  so  entirely  ?  Never  mind  *t : 

Have  a  good  heart,  Sylvestm ;  they  who  hate 
Can  kill  us,  but  no  more,  that’s  comfort.  Oh  ! 

Tlie  journey  is  but  short,  and  we  can  reckon 
On  slumbering  sweetly  with  the  freshest  earth 
Sprinkled  about  us.  There  no  storms  can  shake 
Our  secure  tenement ;  nor  need  we  fear. 

Though  cruelty  be  busy  with  our  fortunes. 

Or  scandal  with  our  names. 

'  Sulv,  Alas,  alas  ! 

*  Jeron,  Sweet!  in  the  land  to  come  wcMl  feed  on  flowers. 
Droop  not,  my  beautiful  child.  Oh  !  wc  will  love 
Then  without  fear ;  no  mothers  there  \  no  gold, 

Nor  hate,  nor  paltry  perfidy,  none,  none. 

Wchave  been  doubly  cheated.  Who’ll  believe 
A  mother  could  do  this  t  but  let  it  pass. 

Anger  suits  not  the  grave.  Ok !  my  own  love. 

Too  late  1  see  thy  gentle  constancy. 

I  wrote,  and  wrote,  but  never  heard ;  at  last. 

Quitting  that  place  of  pleasure,  home  1  came 
And  found  you— married :  Then— • 

*  S^lv,  Alas ! 

*  Jeran,  Then  I 

Cvrew  moody,  and  at  times  I  fear  my  brain 
Was  fever’d :  but  I  could  not  die,  Sylvestra, 

And  bid  you  no  farewell. 

*  Sy/r.  Jeronymo ! 

Break  not  my  heart  thus  :  They— they  did  deceive  me. 
They  told  me  that  the  girls  of  France  were  fair. 

And  you  had  scorn’d  your  poor  and  childish  love ; 
Threaten’d,  and  vow’d,  cajol’d,  and  then — 1  married. 

‘  JeroH,  Oh ! 

‘  Ny/i).  What’s  the  matter  ? 

‘  Jeron,  Soft  !  The  night  wind  sounds 
A  funeral  dirge  for  me,  sweet !  Let  me  lie 
lI|;Mn  thy  breast ;  I  will  not  chill’t,  my  love. 

It  is  a  shrine  wliere  Innocence  might  die  : 

Nay,  let  me  lie  there  once;  for  once,  Sylvestra! 

*  Syk\  Pity  me ! 

‘  Jeron*  So  I  do. 
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*  Stflv,  Then  talk  not  thus  ; 

Though  but  a  jest,  it  makes  me  tremble. 

*  Jeron.  Jest? 

Look  in  my  eye,  and  mark  how  true  the  talc 
I’ve  told  you  :  On  its  glassy  surface  lies 
Death,  ray  Sylvostra.  It  is  nature’s  last 
And  beautiful  effort  to  bequeath  a  tire 
To  that  bright  ball  on  which  the  spirit  sate 
Through  life  ;  and  look’d  out,  in  its  various  moods, 

Of  gentleness  and  joy  and  love  and  hope. 

And  gainM  this  frail  flesh  credit  in  the  world. 

It  is  Ac  channel  of  the  soul :  Its  glance 
Draws  and  reveals  that  subtle  power,  that  dotli 
Redeem  us  from  our  gross  mortality. 

*  Sylv.  Why,  now  you’re  cheerful. 

‘  Jeron.  Yes  ;  ’tis  thus  I’d  die. 

*  Sulv.  Now  I  must  smile. 

‘  Jeron.  Do  so,  and’ I’ll  smile  too. 

I  do  ;  albeit — ah  !  now  my  parting  words 
Lie  heavy  on  my  tongue  ;  my  lips  obey  not, 

And — speech — comes  difficult  from  me.  While  I  con. 
Farewell.  Sylvestra !  where’s  your  hand  ? 

*  Sylv.  An  !  cold. 

‘  Jeron,  ’Tis  so ;  but  scorn  it  not,  my  own  poor  girl. 
They’ve  used  us  hardly :  Bless  ’em  though.  Thou  wilt 
Forgive  them  ?  One’s  a  mother,  and  may  feel. 

When  that  she  knows  me  dead.  Some  air — more  air : 
Where  are  you  ?— 1  am  blind— my  hands  are  numb’d : 

This  is  a  wintry  night.  So,— cover  me.  [diVi].’ 

The  extract  we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  from 
the  talc  of  Diego  de  Montilla  will  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the 
production  of  the  same  Author.  Whether  this  arises  from  the 
versatility  or  the  limitation  and  misdirection  of  the  Author^s 
powers,  we  leave  them  to  decide. 

‘  The  octave  rhyme  ( Ital.  ottava  rima ) 

Is  a  delightful  measure  made  of  ease 
Turn’d  up  with  epigram,  and,  tho’  it  seem  a 
Verse  that  a  man  may  scribble  when  he  please. 

Is  somewhat  difficult ;  indeed,  I  deem  a 
Stanza  like  Spenser’s  will  be  found  to  teaze 
Less,  or  heroic  couplet ;  there,  the  pen 
May  touch  and  polish  and  touch  up  again. 

*  Hut,  for  the  octave  measure — it  should  slip 
Like  running  water  o’er  its  (>€bblcd  bed. 

Making  sweet  music,  (,herc  1  own  I  dm 
I  n  Shakspearc  for  a  simile )  and  be  fed 
Freely,  an J  then  the  poet  must  not  nip 

The  line,  nor  square  the  sentence,  nor  be  led 
I’y  old,  approved,  poetic  canons  ;  no, 

Hut  give  nis  words  the  shp,  and  Ut  ’em  go. 
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*  I  mean  to  give  In  this  same  pleasant  rhyme 
Some  short  account  of  Don  Diego  de 

MontiUa»  quite  a  hero  in  his  time. 

Who  conquered  captain  Cupid  at  you'll  see  : 

My  tale  is  sad  in  part,  in  part  sublime. 

With  here  and  there  a  smack  of  pleasantry ; 

As  to  the  moral,  why — *tis  under  cover. 

1  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  discover.' 

*  Diego  was  a  knight,  but  more  enlighten'd 
Than  knights  were  then,  or  are,  in  his  countree, 

Young,  brave— (at  least,  he'd  never  yet  been  frightened) 
Well-bred,  and  gentle,  as  a  knight  should  be  : 

He  played  on  the  guitar,  could  read  and  write  and 
Had  seen  some  parts  of  Spain,  and  (once)  the  sea. 

That  sort  of  man  one  hopes  to  meet  again. 

And  the  most  amorous  gentlcnuin  in  Spain. 

*  The  Don  Diego  ( mind  this,  Don  Dieygo : 

Pronounce  it  rightly,)  fell  in  love.  He  saw 

The  dauglUer  of  a  widow  from  Tobago, 

Whose  husband  fell  with  honour  :  i.  e.  War 
Ate  up  the  lord  of  this  same  old  virago. 

Who  strait  returned  to  Spain,  and  went  to  law 
With  the  next  heir,  but  wisely  first  l>e«poke 
The  smartest  counsel,  for  that's  half  the  joke. 

*  The  lady  won  her  cause  ;  then  suitors  came 
To  woo  her  and  her  daughters :  she  had  two : 

Aurelia  was  the  elder,  and  her  name, 

Grace,  wit,  and  so  forth,  thro’  the  country  flew 
Quicker  than  scandal  :  young  Aurora's  fume — 

She  had  no  fame,  poor  girl,  and  vet  she  grew 
And  brightened  into  beauty,  as  a  nower 
Shakes  oif  the  rain  that  dims  its  earlier  hour. 

*  Aurelia  had  some  wit,  and,  as  I've  said, 

Grace,  and  Diego  lov’d  her  like  his  life  ; 

Offer'd  to  give  her  half  his  board  and  bed, 

In  short  he  woo'd  the  damsel  for  a  wife. 

But  ^le  turned  to  the  right  about  her  head. 

And  gave  some  tokens  of  (not  love  but)  strife  ; 

And  bade  him  wait,  be  silent,  and  forget 
Such  nonsense  :  He  heard  this,  and — lov'd  her  yet.' 

A  man  has  no  right  to  expect  that  we  should  be  at  the  pains 
of  toiling  througli  fifty  or  sixty  stanzas  of  sucli  dull  trilling  as 
this,  in  order  to  get  at  some  few  beautiful  lines  which  he  has  cho¬ 
sen  to  conceal  amid  tbo  rubbish.  Hut  wc  must  do  our  Autlwr 
this  act  of  charity. 

*  O  melancholy  Love !  amidst  thy  fears, 

Thf  darkness,  thy  despair,  there  runs  a  vein 
Of  pleasure,  like  a  smile  ’midst  many  tears, — 
llic  pride  of  sorrow  that  will  nut  complain — 
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The  exultation  that  in  a(\er  yean 

The  loved  one  will  discover— ^nd  in  vain* 

How  mucli  the  heart  silently  in  its  cell 
Did  suffer  till  it  broke,  yet  nothing  tell. 

‘  Else — wherefore  else, doth  lovely  woman  keep 
l40ck’d  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  from  every  gaze 
Hidden,  her  struggling  passion— wherefore  weep 
In  grief  that  never  v^iie  it  flows  allays 
Those  tumults  in  the  bosom  buried  deep. 

And  robs  her  bright  eyes  of  their  natural  rays  f 
Creation’s  sweetest  riddle  ! — yet  remain 
Just  os  thou  art ;  man’s  only  wortliy  gain. 

*  And  thou,  poor  Spanish  maid,  ah  !  what  hadst  thou 
Done  to  the  archer  blind,  that  he  should  dart 

His  cruel  shafls  till  thou  wast  forced  to  bow 
In  bitter  anguish,  aye,  endure  the  smart 
The  more  because  thou  wor’st  a  smiling  brow 
While  the  dark  arrow  canker’d  at  thy  heart  ? 

Yet  jeer  her  not ;  if  ’twere  a  folly,  she  ' 

Hath  paid  (how  firmly  paid)  Love’s  penalty. 

*  Oft  would  she  sit  and  look  upon  the  sky. 

When  rich  clouds  in  the  golden  sun-set  lay 

Basking,  and  loved  to  hear  the  soft  winds  sign 
That  come  like  music  at  the  close  of  day 
Trembling  amongst  the  orange  blooms,  and  die 
As  ’twere  from  very  sweetness.  She  was  gay, 

Meekly  and  calmly  gay,  and  then  her  gaze 
Was  brighter  than  belongs  to  dying  days. 

*  And  on  her  young  thin  cheek  a  vivid  flutli, 

A  clear  transparent  colour  sate  awhile  : 

’Twtis  like,  a  hard  would  say,  the  morning’s  bli^. 

And  round  her  mouth  there  play’d  a  gentle  smile. 

Which  tho’  at  first  it  might  your  terrors  hush. 

It  could  not,  tho’  it  strove,  at  last  beguile ; 

And  her  hand  shook,  and  then  ’rose  the  blue  vein 
Branching  about  in  all  its  windings  plain. 

*  The  girl  was  dying.  Youth  and  beauty— all 
Men  love  or  women  boast  of  was  decaying. 

And  one  by  one  life’s  finest  powers  did  fall 

Before  the  touch  of  death,  who  seem’d  delaying, 

As  tho’  he’d  not  the  heart  at  once  to  call 
The  maiden  to  his  home.  At  last,  arraying 
Himself  in  softest  guise,  became:  she  sigh’d. 

And,  smiling  as  tho’  her  lover  whisper’d,  died.’ 

This  last  stanza  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  the  whole  paa* 
’‘•Re,  although  it  does  not  display  any  remarkable  originality  w 
l^wtT  ol  thought,  is  written  with  much  taste  and  feeling ;  quali- 
which  in  our  estimation  far  outweigh  that  wit  and  humour  In 
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which  our  Author  is  so  palpably  deficient.  It  is  hut  justice,  too 
to  Mr.  Harry  Cornwall  to  state,  that  he  confesses  himself  to  haff 
had  some  hesitation  in  layinij^  this  poem  and  ‘  Cyi^es,*  wliicli  to- 
pettier  occupy  a  third  of  the  volume,  before  the  ptihlic  at  ill. 
\Vc  gather  from  this  that  he  is  nut  satisfied  with  his  own 
mance,  and  we  think  the  more  highly  of  his  judgement  on  tliii 
account.  No  doubt,  he  will  have  many  readers  to  whom  such 
dull  drollery  will  be  more  palatable  than  better  ooctry  ;  hut  if  he 
wishes  to  write  poetry  that  shall  not  only  mcU  but  /(ire,  he  will 
do  well  to  leave  the  ottara  rima  to  the  inimitable  and  dutesUblc 
Author  of  Don  Juan,*  and  to  William  and  UoiRTt  Whistleenft. 

Marcian  (yolonna  is  a  disgustingly  horrible  and  tinnatunl 
story.  The  Author  tells  us  that  his  *  original  intention  was,  to 
*  paint  the  fiuctiiations  of  a  fatalist's  mind  touched  with  insanity,* 
hut  that  *  this  intention  has  been  in  some  measure  departed  from.' 
We  should  never  have  guessed  at  his  purpose,  most  asHure<llr; 
nor  do  we  perceive  any  trace  of  it.  There  is  some  ingenuovisn^v 
in  telling  the  public,  *  The  poem  is  not  what  I  inteiuhnl  toinikc 
it, — I  could  not  manage  the  thing  ;*  but  we  should  have  thought 
more  highly  of  his  discretion,  had  he  kept  his  own  secret.  To 
what  extent  the  public  would  in  that  case  have  been  the  loser, 
let  the  following  extract  say. 

*  He  spoke  Dear  Marcian  I'* — “  llow  soft  she  speaks,'* 

He  uttered  ;  **  Nay—’*  (and  as  the  daylight  breaks 
Over  the  hills  at mornlnff  washer  smile,) 

^  Nay  you  must  listen  silently  awhile. 

**  Dear  Marcian,  you  and  1  for  many  years 
Have  sulfcred  :  I  nave  bought  relict  with  tears  ; 

But,  my  iMior  fricml,  1  fear  a  misery 
iWyond  Uic  reach  of  tears  has  weighed  on  thee. 

What  *tis  1  know  not,  hut  (now  ciumly  mark 
My  words)  'twas  said  tliat— that  thy  mind  was  dark, 

And  the  red  fountains  of  thy  blood,  (as  Heaven 
Is  stained  with  the  dying  lights  of  Even,) 

Were  tainted — that  thy  mind  did  wander  far, 

At  times,  a  dangerous  and  erratic  star. 

Which  like  a  pestilence  sweeps  the  lower  sky, 

Dreaded  by  every  orb  and  planet  nigh. 

This  hath  my  fattier  heard.  Oh  !  Mor-ci-on, 

He  is  a  worldly  and  a  cruel  man.**  * 


•  No  modern  hard,  however,  has  handled  this  measure  with  more 
case  and  dexterity  than  William  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anstcr  Fair; 
and  he  was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  availed  himself  of  it  as 
to  serio-comic  poetry.  'Hie  only  ditference  between  Tennant  and  tbf 
mvich-bepraiseti  Whistlecraft,  is,  that  in  Anster  Fair  tlic  stanza  of  Fib* 
fax  is  shut  up  with  the  Alexandrine  of  S()enser. 
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Tlii»  couplet  almost  rivals  that  of  good  John  Bunyan  in 
bU  KiuhltMua  : 

*  Moses  was  a  fair  and  comely  man, 

His  wife  a  swarthy  Ethi»opi-an.' 

Marcian  Colonna  abounds  with  such  ingenious  rhythmical 
vsrictifs.  Thus,  sometimes,  wc  have  the  conjunction  and  made 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  rhyme : 

*  The  masters  of  the  world  have  vanudicd,  and 
Thy  gods  have  Ief\  or  lost  their  old  command/ 

Sometimes,  the  relative  : 

-  <  save  some  sad  few 

(Like  him  imprison’d  and  dcvQted,)  wAo— 

Or  still  t>etter,  a  preposition  ; 

*  He  was  the  youngest  of  his  house,  and  from 
His  very  boyhood  a  severer  gloom*— 

Again  : 

*  Her  shape  and  voice  fell  like  a  balm  upon 
His  sad  and  dark  imagination/ 

*  ■  ■  ■  —  His  mother  fondly  kissed 

Her  eldest  born,  and  bid  him  on  that  day 
Devote  him  to  the  dove-eyed  Ju*li«A  !  1’  * 

This  last  rhyme  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  evident,  that  the  instances  we  have  selected,  far  from 
being  marks  of  carelessness,  are  most  deliberately  and  gravely 
pst  iorth  as  specimens  of  free  and  accomplished  versification. 
The  silly  afiectation  of  singularity  and  utter  want  of  ear  which 
they  betray,  merit  nothing  better  than  contempt  But  we  cannot 
I^rsuade  ourselves  that  the  genuine  Barry  Cornwall  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  poem  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  name  is 
generally  understood  to  be  a  feigned  one,  and  for  any  thing  that 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  more  than  one  |)er8on 
whom  it  suits  to  wear  the  domino.  If  our  suspicions  are  well- 
founded,  Uie  real  Barry  has  either  had  a  most  unkind  liberty 
taken  with  his  shadowy  property,  or  has  coinmitte<i  an  act  of 
ntost  magnanimous  and  selb  denying  friendship.  If  they  are 
the  deterioration  of  taste,  car,  and  Judgement  which  the 
isttcr  productions  of  the  same  nominal  author  exhibit,  will 
remain  wholly  unaccounted  for  and  unaccountable.  We  can 
judgo  fairly  of  a  writer’s  powers,  only  by  taking  into  ctmsidera- 
tion  his  best  productions  and  his  worst.  Were  we  to  throw 
out  of  our  estimate  all  the  bad  writing  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
Would  be  left  might  seem  to  entitle  the  Author  to  rank— 
do  not  say  iinineasurably  above  the  adventurous  young  bard 
^•th  whom  he  has  been  accidentally  thrown  into  com|>etition  by 
^  clioice  of  the  same  subject  for  one  of  his  poems — hut  to 
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r»ek  very  bi^^h  amon^  the  rising  poets  of  the  day.  We  sltoak) 
then  say,  let  this  man  be  but  just  to  himself,  let  him  continue  ta 
converse  with  tlie  same  masters  of  poesy  as  lie  ap|>ears  hitherto 
to  have  taken  for  his  models,  without  apin^  their  dialect,  or 
making  a  parade  of  his  familiarity  with  them  ;  and  let  him  never 
as  a  poet  do  less  than  his  best, — let  there  be  an  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter,  a  moral  substance  in  all  that  he  writes,  that  the  thous^ti 
may  always  appear  worth  the  setting;  and  we  will  venture  to 
enture  him  no  unenviable  sliure  of  honourable  regard  from  hU 
contemporaries,  and  a  very  sufTicient  term  of  literary  immor¬ 
tality.  But  ibis  prediction  would  take  for  (Hinted  that  the 
inaturer  productions  of  the  Author  would  exhibit  greater  vigour 
of  thought,  richer  stores  of  fancy,  a  severer  eye,  and  a  more 
skilful  iiand.  Taking,  however,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
present  vultiines  together,  we  feel  ourselves  not  justihed  in  pass¬ 
ing  any  tiling  beyond  a  qualified  encomium  on  Uieir  inerks,  nor 
can  we  entertain  any  very  sanguine  expectations  as  to  tlie 
Author's  future  success,  it  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
that  he  is  not,  if  common  report  may  be  relied  upon,  an  idle 
man  ;  poetry  is  not  bis  profession,  his  main  object,  or  his  sheet 
anchor.  He  will  probably  enough  set  liglitly,  therefore,  by  our 
praises  and  predictions;  aiid  when  the  fit  of  versifying  hu 
s|>ent  itself  in  a  few  more  desultory  efforts  in  a  few  more  dif¬ 
ferent  styles,  and  other  engagements  and  cares,  professional  tsd 
domestic,  shall  multiply  upon  our  incognitoy  he  will  be  qoHe 
reidgneil  to  Indiig  as  Barry  Cornwall  forgotten. 

it  is  after  all  a  very  irksome  thing  for  a  critic  to  be  just,  and 
a  very  thaukless  thing  for  him  to  he  honest.  Most  of  our  tows 
authors  would  far  rather  be  he- Blackirooded  or  be-«/e^royed 
at  once  ;  and  as  to  the  gentle  reader,  who  cares  not  a  straw  how 
the  frogs  like  the  game,  it  is  all  ono  to  him  whether  the  poet  be 
lauded  or  written  down  an  ass.  To  our  good  friends  in  the 
country,  however,  who  are  waiting  for  our  critical  sentence  in 
order  to  determine  Uieir  purchases  of  light  reading  matter  for 
the  current  quarter,  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  give  a  faithful 
report.  Waving  all  further  criticism,  we  shall,  for  their  gratiBca- 
tton,  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  better  things  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  containing  Marcian  Colonna,  the  followiag 
*  stanzas.* 

‘  She  died— the  died  ; — yet  still  to  me 
She  comes,  in  sad  and  sober  dreaming, 

And  from  her  hair  a  pale  light  streaming 
Shews  her  as  she  was  wont  to  be. 

*  She  stands  in  beauty  by  me  still : 

Alas!  that  Death  two  hearts  should  sever, 

I  The  father  and  the  child)  who  ever 
«ovcd,  and  were  ioscpanuble* 
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•  Still  arc  her  brow  anti  bosom  while  ; 

Her  raven  hair  the  one  adorning. 

And  her  eyes,  sweet  as  the  break  of  morning. 

Shine  thro*  like  stars  from  the  darkest  night. 

‘  If  the  quick  lustre  of  her  eye — 

(Can  such  then  sparkle  from  the  grave  ?) 

Be  false,  may  I  still  live  the  slave 
this  so  charming  phantasy. 

*  It  matters  not,  to  me,  from  uhat 
Or  whom  she  gains  her  beauty  now ; 

1  see  my  child’s  own  sinless  brow, 

And  die— if  1  believe  it  not.’ 

>Ye  bad  intended  to  give  extracts  from  ‘  the  Sicilian  Story,* 
and  from  Mr.  Keats’s  version  of  the  same  tale  from  Uoix^accio, 
ill  order  to  ud'ord  oiir  readers  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  poems  :  but  this  article  is  already  sufliciently  extended. 
Mr.  Keats,  certainly,  tells  the  story  the  most  neatly  and  intelli¬ 
gibly,  but  there  is  better  poetry  and  more  feeling,  we  think,  in 
the  poem  of  his  rival. 

Art.  IV.  SerrmnSy  preached  in  the  Parish  Cliurch  of  High  Wy 
conihe,  Bucks.  By  the  Rev.  Cliarlcs  Bradley,  Curate  of  High 
Wycombe.  Vol.  11.  8vo.  pp.  398.  Price  lOs.  6d.  London.  1820. 

IV  K  arc  happy  to  find  the  hope  realized  which  we  expressed 
in  our  review  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  former  volume,  and  which 
U  amply  justified  by  the  contents  of  the  present  publication.  Tho 
subjects  of  these  sermons  are  equally  well-chosen,  and  they  aro 
treated  in  a  manner  extremely  pleasing  and  highly  iosiruclive. 
They  are  twenty-one  in  number. 

*  I.  Cod  the  eternal  Dwelling  Place  of  his  Servants.  II.  The 
I'orbeurance  of  David,  towards  Shimei.  HI.  The  Grounds  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  Forbearance  towards  Shimei.  IV.  The  Rewards  of  the  Con¬ 
quering  Christian  (Rev.  ii.  17).  V.  The  Israelites  returning  from 
habylon.  VI.  The  redeemed  Sinner  joining  himielf  in  a  Covenant 
with  Cod.  VII,  VIII.  The  Way  to  Zion  (Isaiah  xxv.  8—1  m.  IX. 
The  Patience  of  God.  X.  The  Repentance  of  Judas.  XI.  The 
Repentance  of  Peter.  XII.  The  Confession  of  Pharaoh.  XIII. 
1  be  Scape.Goat  a  Type  of  Christ.  XIV.  The  Burial  of  Christ. 
XV.  The  Kxhortation  and  Promises  of  Goil  to  the  Afliicted.  XVI. 
Tl»e  Advantages  of  a  frequent  RelrostHict  of  Life.  XVll.  The  Fear 
ol  Peter  when  walking  on  the  Sea.  XVI II.  The  Christian  waiting 
f‘*r  bis  Deliverer.  XIX.  The  Prayer  of  David  for  Self-Knowlcdp. 
XX.  The  Wedding  Garment.  XXl.  The  Christian  reigning  in  Life.* 

The  must  striking  sermon,  perhaps,  is  that  on  the  Repentance 
of  Judiis.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Preacher,  to  point  out  wherein 
tbe  remorse  of  the  self-condemne<l  traitor  resembled  true  repent¬ 
ance,  and  wherein  it  dinered  from  it.  lie  shews  that  in  many 
Vol.  XIV.  N.S.  2  R 
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rcH|>or<s  ilirrr  wiifi  a  Mront?  apparent  reseniMance ;  in  the  ronvtf. 
lion  of  ^in  from  which  it  sprant;  ;  (lie  open  acknowledi^nn^nt  of 
guilt  w  hich  his  eoiivictioiis  led  him  to  make  ;  the  deep  sorrow  with 
which  his  repentance  was  accompanied  ;  his  self-condemnation* 
Ins  extreme  anxiety  to  counteract  the  evil  coosnpiences  of  hh 
crime,  when  he  saw,  prohahly  with  amazement,  to  what  it  was 
aliout  to  lead;  and  his  entire  renunciation  ot  its  fruits.  Under 
the  last  head,  he  remarks: 

‘  “  He  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  prieiu 
and  elders.'*  The  money,  from  which  he  had  expected  so  much  gn- 
tiheution,  became  now  a  source  of  remorse  and  misery.  Uegarding 
it  as  the  price  of  his  Master's  blond  and  the  wages  of  his  own  un¬ 
righteousness,  he  could  not  look  upon  it  without  horror,  he  could  not 
keep  it  w'ithout  torment.  Impiitient  to  put  it  far  away  from  him,he 
carried  it  back  to  those  from  whom  he  had  received  it;  and  when  they 
refused  to  accept  it,  he  cast  it  down  with  abhorrence  in  the  temple 
and  departed.  And  not  only  this,  but  he  endeavours,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Christ.  While  one  of  hii 
disciples  was  denying  and  the  others  deserting  him,  Judas  openly  de¬ 
clared  liis  innocence  before  the  assembled  Sanhedrim,  and  thus  baldly 
condemned  their  proceedings,  and  sliowed  that  he  w’as  ready  to  en* 
counter  any  danger,  to  hear  tlie  utmost  violence  of  their  malice,  lo 
that  he  might  vindicate  and  save  his  injured  Lord. 

*  These,  brethren,  are  the  signs,  by  which  this  unhappy  man  evinced 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance.  Who,  as  he  thinks  of  them,  can  reart 
the  conviction  that  there  are  very  few  among  us,  whose  repentance 
would  bear  to  be  compared  for  one  moment  with  his  ?  Wo  all  indeed 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  he  sinners,  hut  no  abiding  consciousnesi  of 
guilt  disturbs  our  pence,  and  our  confessions  of  it  arc  little  more  than 
mere  words  of  course,  or  idle  and  unnieaning  compliments  to  our  God. 
We  call  ourselves  miserable  ofl'enders,  hut  as  for  the  misery  of  sin,  wc 
have  never  felt  it.  It  is  on  the  contrary  our  delight,  and  oil  our  ideti 
of  happiness  are  more  or  less  connected  w’itli  it.  flow  backward  alio 
are  w*e  to  condemn  ourselves!  and  how  do  our  proud  spirits  rist  aod 
race,  when  we  are  condemned  or  censured  by  others !  Instead  of  fiw- 
saking  the  iniquities  we  confess,  we  hold  them  fast,  and  are  prepared 
to  repeat  to-morrow,  without  compunction  or  shame,  the  sini  which 
wc  have  professed  to  lament  to-day.  This  striking  ditt'erence  betwren 
ui  and  tW  betrayer  of  our  Lord  may  well  excite  our  fears,  and  the 
more  so  when  we  remember  that  even  his  sincere  and  heart-felt  re* 
nK)rsc  fell  far  short  of  real  contrition,  and  left  him  to  perish.' 

'I'liis  specious  rep<‘iilunce,  lie  then  proceeds  to  sliew,  differed 
from  that  ‘  gtnlly  sorrow*  with  which  pardon  and  salvation  are 
connerted,  1.  in  its  origin;  2,  as  to  the  object  of  his  sorrow;  S. 
in  its  extent ;  1.  in  its  result.  The  closing  remarks  are  truly 
excellent. 

•  And  now,  brethren,  let  us  ask  what  are  the  practical  IcssoA 
which  this  solemn  subject  is  calculatcil  to  teach  us.  It  shows  us  ftffk 
that  utr  may  bear  a  tery  close  resemblance  to  the  dUci^s  qf  Chridf 
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1^  remain  still  in  the  number  nfhtn  etigunrs  and  sknre  their  comUmnntitm, 
1i  m  that  we  may  ««HMn  to  Imvo  procctMliMl  far  in  ll»e  way  tii 

lieavei)  anti  yot  never  reach  it,  he  almost  s;iveil  hut  altogether  hi»iL  It 
calls  upon  every  one  of  us  not  to  take  his  sincerity  ami  sui'ety  for 
grauteo,  hut  to  examine  the  fountlation  on  which  his  hope  rt‘sts,  and 
loenijuire,  with  the  most  earnest  anxiety,  whether  he  he  iiuletHl  ami 
in  tnilh  under  the  converting  and  saving  influence  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

‘  We  are  more  especially  w'arned  to  guard  against  self.dec<'ptlon  nn 
to  our  repentance.  We  are  told  how  far  an  accusing  conscience  may 
carr^’  us,  and  yet  leave  us  at  as  great  a  distance  lis  ever  from  true  con- 
version  of  heart.  We  arc  called  on  to  look  at  Jiidns  bocomiivg  hit 
own  accuser,  openly  acknowledging  his  guilt,  viiuUcating  hit  Master, 
sod  condemning  himself;  and  while  we  arc  ready  to  comniiHerate  hit 
sufferings  and  almost  admiring  his  boldness,  we  arc  reniindc<l  that  at 
this  very  moment  he  was  as  much  a  son  of  perdition,  ns  when  with  u 
treacherous  kiss  In*  betrayed  his  Lord.  Not  that  his  confession  wat 
hvpocrirical,  or  his  repentance  superficial  or  assumed.  No  cimfeKsion 
fould  Ik?  more  sincere,  no  sorrow  more  genuine,  no  fear  more  agitating. 
Awl  yet  he  pt‘rishod,  perished  not  because  his  sin  was  too  great  for  lh« 
blooii  of  Christ  to  cleanse  and  tlie  mercy  of  G(m1  to  pardon  it,  but  he« 
Ciiuvc  iiv  wanted  those  things,  without  which  the  most  severe  coiiiptinc« 
tiuas,  and  the  liveliest  feelings,  and  the  most  splendid  git>H  ore  nothing 
worth.  And  what  arc  those  things  ?  A  heart-felt  abhorrence  of  sin, 
a  conviction  of  the  deeply  seated  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
MMil,  a  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  an  earnest  wrestling  with  (toii 
for  his  pardoning  mercy.  Tnese  are  the  things  which  accompany 
silvation,  and  he  wlio  is  destitute  of  these  is  yet  far  from  the  kingdom 
ot'  God,  is  utterly  alienated  from  him,  a  stranger  to  liis  covenant  of 
promise,  and  an  heir  of  his  wrath. 

‘  The  rcpentrince  and  end  of  this  fallen  apostle  reminds  us,  lastly, 
that  no  man  can  Le.  a  frainer  hj^  sin.  When  he  first  rc'ceived  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  from  the  chief  priests,  Judas  undoubtedly  felt  a  iiiu- 
mentary  gratification,  and  plciused  himself  with  the  thought  of  eiicreaa- 
iog  and  permanently  enjoying  hb  ill-gotten  treasure ;  but  he  had 
•ctrccly  obtained  possession  of  it,  when  he  became  anxious  to  part 
*ith  it,  and  cursed  the  liour,  in  which  he  hud  sold  his  peace  of  con* 
icience  for  so  mean  a  price.  And  thus  is  it  with  sin  of  every  kind, 
^  under  all  possible  circumstances.  It  b  treacherous  and  destruc¬ 
tive.  It  offers  us  pleasure,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  which  ends  in  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  death.  The  losses  we  sustain  by  it  ore  real,  great,  and 
taany;  its  gains  a  iium  c  show,  an  empty  delusion,  the  sweetness  of  the 
cup  which  is  charged  with  poison,  the  beauty  of  the  seqvcnl  whose 
bite  U  death. 

'  And  yet  Judas  Is  not  the  only  professor  of  Uic  gospel,  whom  sin 
bai  deceived  and  ruined.  Thousands,  who  once  seemed  fair  os  he, 
bsve  been  overcome  by  it  and  perished.  For  the  siike  of  averting 
•®*ae  threatening  difficulty  or  attaining  sonic  fancied  good,  thev  have 
coBiented  to  betray  their  Lord.  Professing  thcmscdvim  hb  friendSf 
they  have  taken  counsel  with  his  enemies,  deserted  his  cause,  and  been 
••bained  of  hb  name.  And  what  have  they  gained?  **  They  have 
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M>ld  tliemtelves  for  nouglit/*  But  what  have  they  lost  f  All  Aat  one# 
enriclieil,  anil  dignified,  and  cheered  them  ;  yea,  they  have  Ion  their 
«uul,  and  all  that  they  have  gained  by  the  sacrihce  is  u  woundeil  spirit, 
an  accusing  cunscietice,  a  tbreiaste  of  wrath.  Let  their  fall  be  a 
warning  in  us.  It  may  well  make  all  of  us  tremble,  but  it  nee<l  ihh 
lead  one  of  us  to  despair;  for  their  guilt  may  be  avoided,  and,  if  nof^ 
thcar  end  may  be  eica|>ed.  The  same  scriptures,  which  show  us  a  Ju> 
das  rushing  to  his  ow  n  dreadful  place  in  eternitv,  tell  us  of  a  once  faith¬ 
less  Peter  now  rejoicing  in  glory,  a  dying  thiet  entering  into  paradise, 
u  persecuting  Saul  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  that  «Iesus  whom  he  once 
injured,  and  triumphing  in  that  cross  w  hicl)  he  once  defmised.  There 
is  but  one  tin,  from  the  guilt  of  which  the  blood  of  Christ  will  not 
cleanse  us,  and  tlu^  sin  is  despair,  a  rejection  of  his  mercy,  an  unbelief 
of  his  word.  1  le  tiiuthelieveth,  though  he  w’ere  once  a  betrayer  and  a 
persecutor,  shall  he  saved ;  but  he  that  helieveth  not,  though  he  under¬ 
stand  all  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  and  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men 
and  of  angels  in  its  praise,  though  he  nave  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gill  and  been  agitated  and  warmed  by  the  w'ord  of  (iodund  tlic powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  though  he  have  gloried  in  the  reproach  of  Christ 
nnd  given  his  body  to  he  burned  for  his  sake — that  man  shall  be  con¬ 
demned,  accursed,  lost.’ 

'riieC'onfosRion  of  Pharaoh  is  designed  to  shew  that  ‘  there  b 
‘  a  spurious  confession  of  sin,  as  well  as  a  spurious  rp|>entance; 

’  not  merely  a  formal  and  hypocritical,  hut  a  sincere  nnd  heart- 

*  felt  confession,  which  is  not  acceptable  to  (jod,  and  brings  down 

*  no  forgiveness  from  his  throne/  Tlic  plan  of  the  sermon  is 
very  similar  to  that  on  the  Repentance  of  Peter.  All  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley's  sermons,  indeed,  are  very  inartificial  in  their  construction; 
nnd  the  degree  of  originality  which  attaches  to  them,  does  not 
rrs|HH't  the  \iew  taken  of  the  text,  so  much  as  the  general  fclicky 
of  the  Author's  style,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  brings  home 
the  subject  to  the  reader’s  feelings*  We  select  as  a  further  spe¬ 
cimen,  the  sermon  entitled  ‘  the  Pear  of  Peter  when  walking  on 

*  the  Sea.*  The  Preacher  enters  into  the  consideration,  succei- 
sively,  of  the  /ear  which  Peter  manifested;  its  cauAV;  its  cowe- 
(ptence ;  the  prayer  which  it  drew  from  him ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Christ  tow  ards  his  Apostle.  Pacb  of  these  serves  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  head,  under  wliich  he  introduces  some  one  or  two  practieil 
remarks,  or,  as  the  old  divines  termed  it,  some  doctrine,  deduced 
from  the  narrative. 

I.  Prom  the  fear  of  Peter  wo  are  taught  to  draw  this  lesson, 
— *  the  transient  nature  of  our  best  and  strongest  feelings  when 
‘  they  are  not  kept  alive  by  Divine  grace,*  ami,  ‘  the  danger  of 
‘  neetllessly  putting  to  the  trial  our  liighest  graces,*  by  nwhiag 
unhidden  into  temptatkni. 

•  Thus  has  every  presumptuous  display  of  faith  terminated.  Ve 
have  never  in  any  degree  sought  our  own  glory,  without  receiving 
stead  of  U  humiriation  and  shame.  \Vc  have  never  attempted  todk- 
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our  greatness,  without  exposing  our  littleness.  Tlic  very  tnomcnl 
cur  graces  are  proudly  trietl  or  trusted  in,  they  leave  us ;  and  what  arc 
wf  then  ?  No  more  like  what  we  once  were,  than  that  man,  whom  the 
lliiliatincs  bound  w  ith  fetters  in  hts  weakness,  was  like  the  Samson, 
who  had  formerly  driven  them  before  him.  No  more  like  the  servants 
of  Christ,  tlian  IVtcr  was,  when  the  voice  of  a  servant-maid  caused 
him  to  deny  his  Lord.  No  more  like  men  of  godliness,  tlmn  David 
wis,  when  overcome  by  his  lusts.  Wherever  duty  calls,  there  we  should 
go,  and  there  we  may  go  with  safety,  though  u  l)e  through  a  stormy 
sea,  o>er  mountains  of  iliHicultios,  and  into  the  fiercest  fires  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  An  humble  reliance  on  Christ  will  quench  the  violence  of  the 
tiro,  cause  the  mountains  to  become  a  plain  before  us,  and  the  depths 
of  the  si'a  a  wny  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over.  But  to  go  rashly  into 
dingiT  is  to  he  humble<l  and  overcome ;  to  be  covered  with  shame, 
and  filled  with  bitterness.’ 

ll.  The  assigned  cause  of  Peter’s  fear  is,  ‘  bis  fixing  bis  eye 
*  on  his  danger,  and  forgetting  the  power  of  bis  Lord.’ 

*  Here  then  we  are  taught,  not  to  be  unmindful  of  our  dangers,  but 
iokrep  our  ihoup^hts  fixed  on  the  greatness  and  JaithJidnest  oj  Christ  when 
ar  arc  surrounded  bif  them. 

•  •*«  •  «  *  •  •  •> 

*  Away  then,  brethren,  with  all  foolish  reasonings  about  the  great- 
ncK  of  your  troubles,  the  difficulty  of  your  duties,  the  unpardonable 
nature  of  your  sins.  They  indicate  no  humility.  They  have  their 
origin  in  nothing  which  is  good,  and  lead  to  nothing  which  is  useful. 
On  Uie  contrary,  they  always  spring  from  ignorance  and  generally 
from  pride  also  :  they  impeach  the  credit  of  the  divine  promises,  and 
siiake  our  confidence  in  them  ;  they  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and 
a^ign  bouudurics  to  those  perfections,  which  angels  know  to  be  infi¬ 
nite;  they  agitate  and  distract  the  mind,  and  often  tempt  us  to  have 
recourse  to  indirect  and  sinful  means  of  deliverance,  means,  which 
appear  likely  to  open  to  us  u  way  of  escape,  but  which  serve  only  to 
peq»lcx  anti  entangle  us  more.  The  man,  who  would  Ihj  happy  in 
trouble  and  peaceful  in  difficulties,  must  make  reason  humble  itself  to 
tskh.  In  fact,  he  must  cease  to  reason  at  all  about  tlic  matter.  With 
fiii  eyes  fixed  on  that  Saviour,  in  whose  arm  is  everlasting  strength, 
and  on  w  hose  shoulder  rests  the  government  of  the  universe,  he  must 
enquire.  What  does  the  I.ord  my  God  require  of  me?  That  let  me 
du.  \\  hat  has  he  promised  me  ?  lu  that  let  me  trust.**  ’ 

ill.  T  lie  consequence  of  Peter’s  fear — ‘  he  began  to  sink,*  is 
•dduetnl  to  show  ‘  that  our  support  in  dangers  and  triuL  depends 
‘on  our  faith.*  IV.  11  is  prayer,  ‘  that  in  all  our  troubles  and 
‘fears,  if  we  are  really  Cliristians,  wc  shall  lie  earnest  and  iui- 
‘  portuuatc  in  prayer;’  and,  that  ‘  the  fears  of  the  real  believer, 

howt  ver  strong,  are  still  accompanied  with  a  cleaving  to  Christ.’ 
I'iniilly,  ilio  result  is  appealed  to  as  a  proof  ‘  that  there  is  no 
‘  situation  in  which  Christ  cannot  help  us,’  and,  ‘  no  state  in 
*  »bicli  Christ  will  not  bavc  us.’ 
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•  Tlic  truth  if,  that  there  can  be  no  real  prayer,  without  some  de. 
f^rec  of  faith  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  tliat  the  weakest  faith,  if  it  hr 
real,  gives  the  sinner  an  interest  in  the  promises  of  Clirist,  as  mudi 
os  the  strongest,  and  makes  his  final,  though  not  his  present,  happioen 
as  sure.  The  comfort  of  the  gosfiel  is  tlie  portion  ot  those  only,  whose 
faith  is  strong;  hut  the  salvation  of  the  gos)>el  is  tire  |X)rti(Niof 

w  hose  faith  is  real.  The  one  must  necessarily  depend  in  a  great  nies- 
sure  on  our  frames  and  feelings,  on  those  fears  and  hopes,  wlikh  arc 
t  >o  ot'ten  us  unstuble  as  water  and  frail  as  broken  reeds ;  tlie  other  ii 
founded  on  that  righteousness  which  is  always  pt'rfect,  ou  the  elTicacv 
of  that  blood  whicli  is  always  availing,  on  the  linished  work  of  that 
Kedeemer  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-ilay,  and  for  ever. 

*  To  what  conclusion  then  are  we  to  come  ?  Arc  we  warranted  to 
say  that  if  these  things  be  so,  wc  may  rest  satisHed  w  ith  a  faith,  which 
is  weak  and  wavering  ;  w  hich  cures  us  of  no  folium,  and  roots  out  of 
us  no  sins;  wliich  enables  us  to  overcome  no  temptations  and  to  eii. 
dure  no  trials  ;  wbicb  leaves  us  the  slaves  of  the  world  and  the  obcHiicot 
servants  of  its  princ'O  f  (lod  forbid!  To  be  satisfied  with  such  a  faith 
as  this  is  Co  Ih*  satisfied  with  which  makes  the  devils  tremble. 
Indecxl  to  be  content  with  any  faith,  however  strong  it  may  appear, 
is  to  prove  that  we  are  merely  deceiving  ourselves,  that  we  have  no 
genuine  faith  at  all.  True  faith  is  a  grow  ing  grace,  and  he,  in  whoie 
heart  it  has  once  been  planted,  will  never  be  satisfied  unless  he  sect 
chat  it  is  growing  ;  he  w  ill  never  think  that  he  cun  have  enough  of  k, 
but  will  be  ever  crying,  Lord,  eiicre.isc  my  faith.*'  Instead  ot'heing 
reconciled  to  his  unindief  by  the  history  before  us,  he  will  see  hot 
much  he  has  injured  himself  by  it,  and  will  leave  tliis  house  ofprmr 
mourning  over  it,  and  condemning  himself  on  account  of  it.  iV 
words  of  his  Lord  will  he  yet  sounding  in  his  ears,  “  Wherefore  dost 
thou  doubt  i**  and  he,  who  follows  him  to  his  closet,  will  hear  hiti 

iiraying  tiicre,  that  ho  may  be  enabled  this  day  to  cast  out  of  lui 
leart  tlic  fears,  w  liicb  are  depressing  .md  defiling  it ;  will  sec  hin 
striving  to  bring  forth  those  enemies  of  his  soul,  mid  to  slay  them  It 
)iis  Saviour’s  cross.’  pp.  318— 

Tliat  imist  indeed  bo  a  fa^itidious  taste  to  which,  as  ca«- 
)>ositions,  those  exhibitions  of  evangelical  I'tdigion  hliouUf  bere- 
|uilsive  or  iinac'tvptahle,  and  that  iiuist  In'  an  obdurate  niimi 
vvhicli  they  fail  to  impress.  In  bestowing  on  them  praise  thus 
uinpialitied,  wo  do  not  moan  to  exalt  tluMii  into  iiioilels  of 
tw'rmon- writing.  Wc  know  of  Ttry  few  ui iters,  scarcely  any, 
whoso  sonnoiis  can  b<'  safely  roccmmendcMl  to  general  iroitatioi. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  (N)m|N)sitions  of  this  class  are  amoac 
the  least  susoeplible  of  being  advantageously  imitated.  The 
practical  excellence  of  a  sermon  mainly  depends  on  its  tdaptaliofi 
to  the  local  character  of  the  congregation  ;  on  its  speakiag  • 
language  intelligible  to  their  feelings,  and  meeting  tliom  with  • 
knowledge  of  their  condition  and  daily  wants.  There  inuilkf 
a  coiigruity,  too,  between  the  style  of  the  composition  and 
native  manner  of  tlic  speaker.  A  sermon  ought  to  be  as  ntturd 
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aa  etFusIoii  as  a  poem  ;  and  this  m\\  (greatly  determine  what 
fipecMtic  character  it  should  assume.  We  are  speaking  nowin 
relereiice  to  the  |uil[)it.  Three  ;'raiul  requisites  these  sermons 
eibibit,  which  are  ot‘  universal  application  :  they  arc  simple,  af- 
terliunate,  aiul  iiiteicstinu:.  For  family  reading,  they  will  on  this 
account  he  fotiud  cmiiieutly  suitable. 

W  e  ret;ret  to  ol»sej’ve  a  very  perverse  and  inconvenient  punc. 
tuation  mIopUMi  in  the  present  volume,  fpr  which  we  do  not 
know  wlielher  the  Author  or  the  IViuter  is  responsible.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  relative  is  cut  oil' from  its  antemlent  by  a 
comma;  not  merely  when  tlie  latter  is  employed  to  introduce  a 
|)«rentbetieal  braneb  of  the  sentence,  but  oflen  when  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  for  (he  pur|M>se  of  spi^iliciilly  qnalifyint;  the  thin*;  to  which 
it  relates  :  e.  s;.  ‘  the  deep  sorrow,  with  which  his  repentance  was 
‘  iceompanied  ;*  ‘  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  which  flowed  ;*  ‘  but 

*  lie,  who  has  redeemcHl  them,'  &c.  The  HVect  of  this  is  not  un- 
frequently  to  throw  an  ohsciirity  over  a  plain  sentence,  and  ex- 
cmiini;ly  to  embarrass  a  person  in  read  ins;  aloud,  till  he  learns 
to  disre^ar<l  the  commas  thus  capriciously  scattere<1  over  the 
lines.  Ill  the  second  instance,  the  comma  would  be  proper  if  it 
was  the  hanktt  that  flowed,  instead  of  the  rioerr,  the  immediate 
antecedent. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  minute  faults,  we  may  just  add, 
Uiat  Mr.  Bradley,  who  is  in  general  distinguished  by  the  so- 
brk'ty  and  chastity  of  his  expressions,  rallu^  deviates  from  hia 
usual  good  taste  in  the  following  sentence :  *  W  hilst  these 

*  giaccs  are  in  lively  exercise,  they  envy  not  the  inhabitants  of 

*  lieavon.*  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  frame  of  devout  feeling, 
in  wliicli  the  holiness  of  heaven  should  not  be  aspired  after  as 
infinitely  desirable,  and  in  which  the  present  state  should  not  be 
felt  to  l>c  one  of  privation  and  infirmity.  In  th^  same  sermon, 
the  eleventh,  which  is  not  perhaps  written  with  quite  bis  usual 
care,  the  following  sentence  occurs  : 

‘  And,  like  the  agitated  .Joseph,  he  (Peter)  sought  where  to  give 
mit  to  his  sorrow  unseen,  and  to  implore  undisturbed  that  mercy 
which  he  so  greatly  needed.* 

The  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  occasion  Joseph  re- 
tirfd  to  implore  undisturbed  that  mercy  which  he  nci'dcd.  The 
Author  meant  to  restrict  the  comparison  to  Joseph’s  retiring  to 
vent  his  sorrow  in  secret ;  hut  he  has  not  done  this,  and  the 
w^nti'iice  as  it  stands,  is  incorrect. 

The  subjects  of  the  Sermons,  we  have  already  said,  are  well- 
chosen.  Ijooking  at  the  volume  as  a  complete  sample  of  minis¬ 
terial  labours,  however,  we  sliould  demand  some  of  a  descrip- 
hon  more  direcilq  practical.  This  is  the  tendency  of  all  of 
^ni,  but  we  think  the  Apostolic  example,  as  exhibited  in  the 
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ckwe  of  tlie  Kpisllos,  is  in  favour  of  at  least  an  occasional  in- 
Hintini(  upon  the  points  of  social  clutf,  in  connexion  with 

those  peculiar  motives  >vhich  distiiii;uish  Christian  morslitf 
from  alt  ethical  systems  whatsoever.  It  is  a  true  axiom,  “  Make 
**  the  tree  ^ood  uiid  the  fruit  will  he  ^ood  and  for  this  reason, 
many  i^ood  men  set'in  to  think  that  the  time  which  is  s|>ent  in 
exhortini^  men  to  the  j>ractice  of  holiness  is  comparatively 
thrown  away  :  that  is  not,  they  will  say,  preaching  the  (fus|)el, 
which  is  a  proclamation  of  Divine  mercy  to  sinners.  This 
definition  of  the  tiospel  \vc  readily  admit  ;  we  admit,  too,  that 
irreliq^ious  persons  are  not  within  the  reach  of  those  cousidera- 
tions  and  motives  by  which  the  Apostolic  writers  eulorce  their 
practical  exhortations.  The  pro^>cr  suhjet'ts  of  practical 
preaching  are  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  those  exhor¬ 
tations  were  addressed ;  that  is,  betieveru^  true  Christian*, 
iliose  whom  the  lax  Christianity  of  the  present  day  takes  for 
granted  to  be  above  the  need  of  such  initiatory  instruction. 
In  this  res[>ect,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  completely  and 
|>ervers€ly  at  variauce  are  Apostolic  and  modern  practice.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  class  to  which  our  ethical  U'cturcrs  direct  their 
recommendations  of  Christian  nioralitv,  the  iininstructed  and 

•r  "  ^ 

the  unconverted, — the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  never 
thought  of  addressing  in  any  other  language  than  that  of  Re¬ 
pent — Believe — Be  converted  :  they  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  expatiating  upon  colours  to  the  blind  as  of  exhorting  them 
to  the  practice  of  holiness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  class  to 
whom  a  minute  specification  of  moral  duties,  and  an  earnest 
onforceraent  of  the  simply  ]>receptivc  part  of  Christianity, 
appear  to  bo  deemed  superfluous,  is  the  very  class  which  the 
inspired  teachers  address«Ml  in  that  higher  style,  “  Be  ye  holy  as 
“  Ciod  is  holy.’’  They  were,  surely,  sulliciently  evangelical, and 
yet  they  never  contented  thcmsi'lves  with  the  preaching  of  the 
(Jospel,  Wherever  a  Christian  church  existed,  there  were 
other  parts  of  their  high  miuistratiou  which  it  became  incum¬ 
bent  upon  them  to  discharge;  and  the  great  stress  of  their  in¬ 
structions  was  henceforth  iaiil  on  the  im|>ortancc  of  “  walking 
“  worthy  of  the  Christian  vocation.”  This  topic,  pursued  out 
into  all  the  details  which  connect  it  with  the  private  duties  and 
diversified  circumstances  of  social  life,  comprehends  the  oaly 
efl'cetive  system  of  morality.  The  view  which  it  takes  of  prac¬ 
tical  duty9  is  exclusively  and  jH'culiarly  Christian  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  are  connected  with  that  view,  are  the  only  efiecthe 
auhstitutes  for  (hose  loicpr  motives  which  Christianity  disalloa* 
and  supersedes,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  true  religion,  have 
an  undoubtedly  beneficial  influence  upon  society.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  person’s  being,  by  the  circuiustance  of  a  religion* 
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fducalion  or  nasorintions,  abstracted,  aa  it  were,  froui  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  sense  of  honour,  that  lofty  rei^ard  for  reputation, 
that  repiij;nancc  to  any  tiling  mean  or  ungenerous,  by  which 
worldly  men  are  sometimes  renderetl  most  estimable  members  of 
society  ;  abstracted,  too,  from  the  operation  of  a  pharisaie  creed, 
which  yet  may  prompt  to  outward  acts  of  virtue,  and  of  a 
slavish  fear  of  the  terrors  of  the  law,  which  yet  may  eni^enfler 
a  salutary  caution  ; — while  yet  he  is  not  so  brout'ht  under 
the  i^enuinc  intluencc  of  vital  relii^ion,  as  to  have  his  temper 
and  conduct  (governed  by  its  bi(;hcr  principles — the  nice  fold¬ 
ing  of  CUri$tuiH  honour,  the  courtesy,  the  wisdom*  towards 
them  that  are  without,  the  respect  to  the  rf'compensc  of  reward, 
the  reverence  for  the  Divine  Inhabitant  of  the  human  temple,  the 
self-doiiyini^  benevolence,  and  the  c<mstant  reference  to  the 
Divine  ^lory,  which  the  New  Testament  every  where  assiimeN 
ts  the  only  adequate  basis  of  Christian  morality.  The  lax 
practice,  the  alleged  meanness  anti  dishonourableness  in  com¬ 
mercial  transactions,  the  rutlencss  and  coarseness  in  social  inter¬ 
course,  the  symhtvlizini^  with  the  world  and  the  intense  pursuit 
of  (;ain,  hy  which  a  lar^e  proportion  of  reputed  Christians  are 
chanicterizetl,  can  be  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sta^- 
pered  noviciate,  only  hy  this  consideration.  W  hat  would  seem, 
then,  to  he  peculiarly  called  forin  times  when  the’ religious  pro¬ 
fession  is  so  extended  as  to  become  almost  undistin^uishiii^, 
and  so  prosjierous  as  no  longer  to  involve  a  reproach,  is,  that 
s|)ecies  of  practical  ])reachin&^  which  shall  call  upon  Christians,  as 
such,  to  realize  the  morality  of  the  (lospel,  and  attest  its  superi¬ 
ority  ;  and  this  hy  the  exhibition  of  those  spiritual  motives  which 
reflect  impotence  on  every  other  system,  considered  merely  as  a 
system  of  ethics.  W  hat  is  wanted,  is,  not  merely  cvant^elical 
preacliiii'i;,  in  opposition  to  the  preachinsr  of  Hlair  or  Alison,  or 
orthodox  preaching  in  opposition  to  the  Pela^ianism  of  the  hi^h- 
church  clerj^y,  or  the  Antinomianisro  of  the  low-church  seceders; 
hut.  Apostolic  prcachinj^  which  should  follow  out  the  doctrines 
of  tlic  New  Testament  into  all  their  bearint^s  on  human  virtue 
and  liuman  happiness,  and,  having  first  rescued  the  revealed 
matter  of  faith  from  suppression  or  neglect,  recover  the  rule  of 
obedience,  the  law  of  morality  also,  from  the  essayists  and 
moral  phiiosopluTS,  whose  works  have  hitherto  been  considered 
•s  a  code  of  practical  duty  even  to  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

e  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  ^uard  these  remarks  from 
misapplication  to  Mr.  Dradley,  witli  whom  we  have  no  further 
«C(juaiiitaiice  than  is  derived  from  his  printed  works,  and  of  the 
complete  fidelity  of  whose  ministerial  labours  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  W’e  cordially  recommend  the  present  \olume  to  our 
reudtM  s ;  and  rejicat,  that  it  is  from  no  dissalblaelioii  with  its 
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contenftty  that  we  have  taken  this  o{>}>ortunity  of  submitiiag 
them*  few  hasty  hut  not  unimportant  considerations  on  tbs 
pj^eneral  subject  of  evani^dical  preaching. 


Art.  V,  Lfftn  Dnvidix  i  or  a  New  Transintion  and  Exponitionsf 
the  Psalms;  grounded  on  the  Principles  adopted  in  the  PoMhiinioui 
Work  of  the  hite  Hishop  Horsley  ;  viz.  tliat  these  Sucred  Oracles 
have  for  tiie  most  Part  an  iiiiiuedintc  lleicrcniT  to  Christ  and  to 
the  I'vents  of  liis  l‘ir^t  and  Second  Advent,  liy  llic  Kev.  John 
Fry,  H.A.  itector  4»f  Desford.  hvo.  pp.  xxviii.  58 1.  Price  18s.  1819, 

I  N  eniimcratini:  the  circumstances  which  have  heeii  injurious 
"  to  the  religion  of  tjiirist,  n  fair  advocate  for  its  uiitliurity 
wouhl  not  omit  to  iiK'liide.  the  iiiiuilk  ioiis  treatment  which  the 
Itible  has  received  in  the  hands  of  many  Christian  teachm. 
'I'he  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  hut  too  IVe4|uently  beet 
conducted,  both  by  preachers  and  by  authors,  in  a  maiiiier  wliicb, 
if  applied  in  the  attempt  to  elucidate  other  hooks,  would  not  only 
fail  to  proc'ure  respict  for  the  critical  adventuicr,  hut  would 
attacdi  to  his  ntitne  and  his  laluHirs  a  character  that  inigiti  |)rov€ 
an  etHcient  ineuiiH  of  preserving  the  purity  of  liU*raliire  fron 
some  of  its  grossest  ahuses.  'Fhe  neglect  or  the  mockery  whick 
has  fallen  on  some  wayward  wrriters,  is  the  just  reward  of  tbeir 
irrationality;  a  visitation  hy  which  tlie  insults  otlered  to  tbc 
C'lasnics  are  sure  of  heiiig  avenged  ami  punished.^  Nor  are  tbe 
abuses  of  snored  litersture  d«'serving  of  a  better  reward.  For 
if  hcMiks  are  written  to  he  understood,  and  that  the  knowledge 
which  (hey  convey  may  he  applied  to  the  purposes  intended  by 
the  cominunicHtor,  the  ohjtTi  of  the  sacred  interpreter  inuat  br 
the  same  us  the  object  of  the  classical  or  scieiititic  rea<ler  aad 
ex|M>uuder,  namely,  to  ascertain  (iistinctly  the  sense  designed  by 
the  writer  on  whose*  text  he  has  undertaken  to  cuininent.  No 
serious  lumk  was  cvit  ietl  hy  its  author  to  the  arbitration  ol  its 
reailers,  to  roirsti  tie  its  terms,  and  to  attach  to  its  expreskioas 
such  meaning  as  their  caprice  may  dietale ;  amt  least  of  all  is 
the  liible  committed  into  oni*  bands  to  be  dealt  witli  as  our  fane) 
may  suggest,  lint  bow  often  are  expreasions  ami  entire  pas¬ 
sages  seh'Ct^sl  from  that  volume,  to  be  the  trials  of  erratic  nnwls, 
and  to  furnish  the  oi'Casions  ami  mcuiis  hy  which  a  disordered 
imagination  may  indulge  itself  in  Si'lf-cu)mplacent  follies  ! 
have  no  v^ish  on  a  serious  subjtx'l  to  disturb  the  grave  feeling 
owr  readers,  hy  addueUig  examples  in  |>oint,  remarkable  forUictr 
being  in  o|)|Nisiti(»u  as  imidk  to  simplicity  as  to  truth,  and  calcu¬ 
lated,  not  to  etiify,  but  to  prmluce  ludicrous  effects.  Tbc 
practice,  indeed,  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  is  so  coroittuu. 
that,  in  the  absence  of  all  examples,  we  may  safely  reckon  oo 
the  concurrence  td  every  one  of  our  soIht  readers,  in  our  belid* 
that  many  minds  have  taken  disgust,  and  have  received  injui>» 
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probably  in  H(Niie  cshos  irre^iarublo  injury,  from  relii^ious  tnacbers 
nhoin  (h*'y  »liouUl  Ivavc  knovrn  only  to  bo  UMiofiliMl  by  tliom. 
Wliiit  other  ivsiilt  can  iiuleo<l  be  exjiocteil  than  an  unfavourable 
one,  wliiMi  texts  of  Scripture,  obvious  and  detinito  in  their  con- 
ai'xion  and  import,  nrt'  pr(»sento<l  to  iiotici^  us  snstainins^  remote 
relations  and  us  bein^  full  of  recondite  iiud  inystK'nl  iiieHiiini^  ; 
ahile  the  pulpehU^  ainl  literal  s«‘nM»  is  not  inert'ly  overlooke«l, 
hut  is  ohoi»etht*r  denied  ?  \\  ill  ‘  lliey  who  came  to  mooH*,*  bi^ 

diverted  from  their  purpose,  and  *  reinain  to  pray,*  when  they 
are  supplied  with  this  sort  of  aotitlote  to  seriousni^ss  ? 

Passiip*s,  wc  well  know,  nru  of  fi'etpient  occurrence  in  the 
Hible,  which  relate  to  spiritual  ohjoets,  and  whieli  are  of  a  pro- 
iibelioal  eharacter ;  uiul  some  of  those  passages  are  not,  it  muat 
be  admitte<l,  so  clear  and  express,  us  to  prtHdiide  ditbinilty  in 
ex|H)nndiiu;  them.  Hut  their  eharacu*r  and  relation  as  reforrimr 
to  their  subjects,  will  be  h‘ss  or  more  apparent ;  ami  there  are 
modt's  of  intiTpretatioii  which  a  sol>er  expositor  will  nesrin* 
|»fnnit  himself  wantonly  or  arbitrarily  to  violute.  In  elucidatim; 
such  portions  of  tlie  ^^cripturea,  the  Christian  teacher  is  enirai^l 
in  a  service  wliicli,  while  lie  ^avely  and  skilfully  uses  the  pro|>er 
means  of  explaining  them,  must  ensure  htiu  atteniion  and  res)>eot, 
and  olitaiii,  what  is  so  intich  his  proper  ohji^,  from  the  (leraona 
whom  he  has  interested  in  Uie  ini|uiries  broiif^ht  uiidrr  notice, 
tlie  virtual  promise  of  n'servin^  them  for  renewed  examination. 
In  such  cases  the  hearer,  or  the  reader,  has  the  leelinfr  that  Ida 
porcf'ptioii  of  the  subject  is  indistiuct,  or  may  be  inact  iirale,  and 
be  nx'eivos  the  suirfi^cstions  of  an  instructer  us  aids  to  his  iinder- 
atandinit.  Hut  in  the  othtT  instance,  where  neither  symbols  nor 
bftures  are  part  of  the  lans^ac^e,  and  where  too  the  |>hiineat 
lorms  of  speech  are  assigned  to  the  most  distinct  and  simple 
sobji'cts,  a  meaning  is  demieil  to  the  words,  whiHi  the  words 
tairly  and  literally  contain,  and  a  meanini^  is  asserted  to  lie 
the  only  and  exclusive  meaning,  which  is  not  pcrccjHihlc.  Ami 
>»heii,  in  Uu'se  most  intelligible  and  most  obvious  ineaninc:*,  » 
remoce  connexion  is  sou^it,  anti  a  sense  remote  and  foreicfn  is 
•^sii^netl  to  tlie  passai^e,  what  other  apprehension  can  beexpectetl 
tu  he  excited  by  this  class  of  mystical  inteqireters  in  rvrtsni 
minds,  than  the  apprehension  that  the  Hihle  is  an  unintclli^ilile 
book,  different  from  all  other  books  as  to  the  design  ami  style  of 
its  writers,  and  as  to  tlie  means  of  its  beia!;  understootl  ?  Ami 
^ith  this  impression,  is  a  man  likely  to  take  tlie  Hible  to  be  alight 
to  his  path  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ?  Or  can  those  ex|K>sitors  who 
have  KmI  him  thus  to  the  threshold  of  scepticism,  be  regarded  an 
doinij  service  to  rtdi^ion  ? 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  preface  our  notice  of  the  volume  before 
^  in  the  manner  we  have  done.  Our  remarks,  however,  have 
born  entirely  suggested  by  the  jierusal  of  its  contents,  it  is  a 
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publication  with  wliicli  ue  must  unrcscrvcclly  oxprcM  ourHeUrt 
not  only  ilissatiaficd,  but  offcndtMl.  J’bc  J'raiistator  hiuI  Kx- 
|M)9itor  now  under  our  review,  has  permitted  liiinself  to  run 
flown  all  sober  and  steady  rnlea  of  explication,  and  Iiu9  indul^oil 
without  measure;  in  tlio  wildest  tlij^hls  ot  tlieologicnl  conceit, 
'i’he  book  is  full  of  error  and  exlravaptnce.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  attribute  to  Mr.  Fry  a  spirit  of  levity:  no  person, 
on  |H*rusin;'  the  work  can  dotd»t  the  respectability  of  its. 
Author,  or  he  otherwise  than  favourably  and  strongly  impressed 
with  the  uniform  evidence  of  his  seriousness  and  piety.  Hut  it 
a  person  were  to  direct  his  thou<;hts  to  the  Hihle  for  the  pur)H)se 
of  inukin:;  it  ridiculous,  he  could  not  he  more  successful  by  any 
tbint;  that  he  could  achieve  in  bis  iinballowed  desii'n,  than  is 
in  aome  instances  Mr.  Fry.  Aiul  yet  his  veneration  for  the 
Hihle  is  not  to  ho  (piestionefl.  Nor  would  it  he  equitable  to 
represent  the  Author  as  incompetently  furnished  with  the  eru¬ 
dition  necessary  for  the  work  he  had  to  execute.  Men  may, 
however,  ileviute  from  an  ap|>roveahle  course  as  Hihlical  eriiics 
and  translators,  while  they  possess  the  fairest  reputation  for 
learninu^  and  religion.  It  were  easy  to  produce  nanus,  ^eal 
anti  excellent  in  many  respects,  that  associate  with  them  recol¬ 
lections  of  Ktranije  eccentricities  in  theoloj^y.  While  we  do 
justice  to  l\lr.  Fry’s  sincerity  niul  ability,  >ve  nuisl  also  do 
justice  to  his  hook,  and  to  the  public  for  whose  use  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  :  this  justice  it  is  iinpossildo  for  ns  to  fulfil  without  ex- 
]>rcssill^‘  our  regret  that  under  his  name  such  a  work  should 
have  made  its  appennince,  or  otherwise  than  by  exjiosing  its 
erroneous  construction  and  its  mischievous  tendencies.  It  *», 
we  think,  ominous  for  Mr.  IVy’j^  critical  reputation  and  utility, 
that  he  professes  to  follow  out  liishop  Horsley’s  crude  assump¬ 
tions  and  methoil  of  interpreting  the  book  of  Psalms.* 
have  sometimes  been  temj»ted  to  suspect  that  the  Bishop  was 
engaged  in  an  attemjU  to  try  what  the  credulity  of  some  pur¬ 
chasers  of  books  could  digt*st,  wlum  be  set  out  as  a  Coui- 
luentator  on  the  Psalms.  Hut  the  Hector  of  Desford  is,  we 
should  iippreliiMul,  of  “  another  spirii”  than  that  wliieh  dwelt  in 
the  lofty  and  lordly  prelate,  to  whom  the  spiritual  iutcTCSts  of 
i'hrist’s  ndigion  were  never  much  indebted.  Mr.  Fry’s  work 
protosses  to  be  grounded  on  the  principles  ado})ted  in  Uudiop 
Jloi^ley’s  volumes  on  the  Psalms  : — Principles  they  are  indci^ 
called  by  IMr.  F. ;  but  nothing  like  princi]d4’s  has  he  furnished  in 
his  introductory  remarks,  in  which  we  find  nothing  better  ihnn 
assumptions,  the  self- guidance  of  the  Expositor’s  fancy  taking 
place  of  all  sober  rule  and  dictate. 

•  llisbop  llor.>ley'»  po.«>thumous  work  on  the  r»idiiis  wa.s  reviewed 
in  our  Number  fur  January  (Vol.  V.)  Tu  that  urtlclc  at  beg  m 

reter  our  reader;}. 
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It  is  tt  c^aluitouR  assumption,  that  ‘  those  sacred  soni^s  are 
'  nnl  to  he  apidietl  to  the  character  and  personal  concerns  of 

*  Davul*  ami  the  other  authors  of  them.  Why  are  they  not  to 
be  so  applied?  For  no  reason  whatever  but  because  Mr.  Fry 
is  ilfterminod  to  apply  them  otherwise'.  Some  of  the  Fsulius, 
unquestionably,  have  reference  to  (lie  person  and  kingdom  of 
the  Mossirth  ;  hut  If,  because  some  of  those  Divine  compositions 
relate  to  the  Messiah,  the  entire  collection  of  them  is  to  be  taken 
to  have  no  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  their  respective 
writers,  it  w  ould  then  follow,  that  there  is  nothimr  in  other  entire 
books,  some  portions  of  which  are  predictions  of  Christ,  that  is 
not  directly  and  exclusively  related  to  the  .Messiairs  character 
and  rcii^n.  That  the  Apostles  have  referretl  some  of  the  Psalms 
to  the  Saviour,  is  no  reason  that  Mr.  Fry  should  refer  the 
whole  of  them  directly  and  entirely  to  Him.  It  is  another 
gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  are  ^  the 

*  conceits  of  Jewish  Kditors.*  These  Mr.  Fry  discanls  because 
they  oppose  his  scheme;  hut  to  us,  wc  confess,  it  looks  sus¬ 
picious,  and  us  if  a  theory  were  wanting  in  solidity,  when  a 
sweepin;'  riddance  of  this  kind  is  recpiired  in  its  favour.  Tho 
ci^htot'ntli  Psalm  is  described  iu  the  title  prefixed  to  it,  as  bciii^ 

A  I’salm  of  David,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  spake  unto 
“  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  son^,  in  the  day  that  the  l^ord 

delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  from  tho 
“  hand  of  Saul.”  And  this  very  Psalm  is  inserted  in  2  Saiiu 
xxii.  with  the  very  same  desiti^natiun  of  its  contents  and  purpose : 

And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song,  in 
**  the  day,”  &c.  The  introductory  verse  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  book  ;  it  is  supported  by  the  same  authority 
un  which  tho  genuineness  of  every  indisputable  passage  in  the 
Ilihle  depends ;  it  cannot  therefore  he  expunged ;  and  if  it 
Mongs  to  the  coinjTosition  as  inserted  in  the  Second  Hook  o( 
Samuel,  it  belongs  also  to  it  as  it  appears  in  tlie  Hook  of  Psalms. 
That  a  thanksgiving  ode  should  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  deliverance  which  it  professes  to  commemorate,  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  person  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  who 
composed  its  devout  strains  as  a  celebration  of  signal  vouch- 
Mifements  of  the  Divine  favour  to  him,  is  a  paradox  too  grossly 
Absurd  to  be  rendered  plausible  by  a  few  declamatory  senteiic'es 
from  the  pen  of  Air.  Fry.  If  this  sacred  song,  so  definite  in  its 
designation,  is  not  to  be  a))plied  to  the  character  and  |K'rsoiial 
concerns  of  David,  there  is  at  once  an  end  to  all  certainty  and 
consistency  throughout  the  Hible. 

Again  ;  it  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  Psalms 
*  for  the  most  part  of  a  prophetical  character  ;*  tho  appli¬ 
cation,  therefore,  of  any  mode  of  iiiterpreUitiuu  as  a  canon  for 
die  exposition  of  prophecy,  to  the  Paaluis,  ub  a  rule  to  which  the 
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whole*  of  lh#*n>  in  ‘eiihjoctcNl,  w  fin6  U  pinfeclly 

iHJi^fory.  \Vi*  rrpoaf,  that  jtrinriftl&tt  of  rxpliiiiiition  an*  tMi( 
lf>  1h»  femiMl  in  Mr.  Kry’s  hook  :  freon  (ho  he'ijinnini^  to  (H#*  rnd, 
then*  Iho  mliro  iih^ooioo  of  all  iiilolliiijiblc  ami  <'onHi^((•|lt  Hnitt. 
1'Im‘  Author  coontnicN  liis  ^ystom  of  interprotation  throiit^hoiit 
iMi  j^ronmih*^**  ami  oxtruvaEfaiit  mi]»|msi(ions.  Kor  ox.itnpln: 
form  riffhteotui^  or  i»<,  lio  u«H<*r(s,  (o  ho  nmioniloofl, 

not  an  a  pi  nrfHl  rpidiot  rofrrrii»ij  to  rolii^ions  porsona,  hut  m 
rolatinir  to  an<l  etoaii^atiiis^  thr  IfeMh'fMnor,  tin*  .HIST 
Now  tho  word  in  ipirstion  iloos  not  owir  in  th« 
Pselms  in  a  or  rouHtriiction  eliffrront  from  tho  of 

(ho  (orm  in  (ho  othof  inxikn  of  Srriptnro  ;  and  it  misj;ht  with 
inorli  proprioty  in*  n'^'O'rtpd  tliat  tho  worel  in  the  book  of 
Job  of  of  IVovoflm  Hiirnifipa  tin*  UpfloofniT,  lie*  whf>  fa  ominrutlf 
tho  t>NK,”  OH  (hat  aiM'ii  H  its  iiniforin  and  oxchuiive 

rffpi'cnre*  in  (hr  I'^altiia.  It  is,  on  Mr.  Pry’s  inrthod  of  rx. 
pliiifiin!;  Srriptnn*,  not  of  . I  oh,  Init  of  (lie  Ifrdrrnn'r,  that  it  it 
said,  “ 'I’ln*  ju^t  (I'Tf  thr  .MiSi'  ON  K)  is  laii^hrei  to  soeirn.” 
I)  If  ill  nod  Asupli  eannot  ho,  Mr.  I'ry  allr^rs,  (hr  snhjrrta  of 
iho  a(  km>wlr<l<frnirnts  ami  pniyt*rs  whirli  ex'cnr  in  tin*  INtlma, 
Ifrranso  thr^r  ii«srrt  thrir  intr^rity  of  prinriplr,  tin'ir  niidrviatini' 
ohsrrvanrr  of  (hr  l>ivfnr  law  :  fhrn,  not  .loh,  hot  thr  Ni*ih'mi«'r, 
“  thr  .lUS'r  ONK,”  !nn*‘t  hr  rrjrardrel  as  thr  snhjrrt  of  the 
prnliratr  in  surh  pussai;^<»a  as  thrsr,  “  'Thr  rij*htrofis  fl'DT)  iho 
“  shall  hohl  on  his  way,  and  hr  (hat  has  ciran  hands  shtM  hr 
**  •‘trooi^rr  anil  stroiijjrr.”*— “  My  loot  hath  In  ld  his  str|is,  bit 
**  WHY  havr  I  krpt  and  not  drriinrd.  Nritlirr  hafr  1  ifime  back 
“  (rotn  (hr  coininamlnirnt  of  his  lij>s.”  Not  thr  Patriarob  of 
Uf,  hot  thr  Updrrinrr,  it  would  hr  proper  to  contrnd,  on  Mr. 
Pry’s  ussnniption,  is  thr  snhjrct  of  thr  xxiii.  chapter  of  tbr 
lnM»k  «>f  Joh ;  iir  this  rase,  (hr  interpretation  would  be  as  cofTrtI 
as  many  of  Mr.  Pry’s  rx|>osi(ions.  We  should  not  inileed  br 
snqn  iHisI  to  hml  some  bulky  xoltimr  rominsf  forth  to  the  public 
for  thr  pnrpfsi'  of  shrwintf  that  copious  passai'es,  not  to  say 
isififr  hfH>ks,  of  thr  lirhrrw  Scriptun's,  that  hafr  bre*n  hitherto 
ronsidrrrd  os  historical,  have  an  exclusive  reference  to  Ibr 
Messiah  and  to  the  affairs  of  his  kini^doin.  Nothini^  is  inf»- 
inTahk*  to  siH*h  a  t^imis  as  Mr.  Pry’s  :  his  canons,  so  he  ctib 
them,  allow  ample  latitude  to  dis|M>se  of  the  contents  of  (be 
Hihk*  in  any  m  inner  that  may  be  wished;  they  require  iw 
sobriety  of  indf^ement ;  they  lay  no  rt'straints  upon  the  fanes. 
Pnndshed  with  them,  the  translator  and  e\|)Ositor  of  Scnptti'r 
is  under  no  control;  he  walks  at  lar^  in  his  own  fieWs  M 
imasrination,  and,  like  the  first  man  in  j:pvin^  apjifdlations  to  tbc 
creatures,  whatsoever  he  is  pleased  to  call  any  object,  that  mu** 
l>e  its  name.  The  Horsley  an  ^•cbool,  improved  by  Sir,  Fry, 
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j  prohablv  furnish  us  wiih  n  jjiffod  lucr  of  intrrprflor^.  Aiul  why 
I  should  w»*  h«'  without  our  (’(iristian  ('nlmlists  niul  'I'Aliiiiulists  ? 

'I'o  juHtily  tin*  c'onsuri*  with  whirh  uo  lool  it  to  he  ri^hl  to 
f  risit  this  |>\il»rn'Mtii»n,  it  will  he  neeessrtry  fi>r  us  to  present  our 

I  ivhUts  with  a  view  of  its  eouteiits.  'I'his  we  shall  atlfiiipt, 

:  iftrr  further  preparin'^;  theiii  for  the  explications  of  the  Author 

i  br  statin:;  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Fry  asviTts  that  the  expressioDM 
i  ipplird  to  F«ve,  “  the  mother  of  all  livintf,”  ilo  nut  siu^nify  that 
j  she  WHS  **  the  mother  of  all  mankind  her  natural  desoi'ndaiits 

I  in*  not,  he  avers,  iiiehideil  in  the  phrase,  hut  the  words  “  all 

I  “li^in::/*  intend  ‘  a  piTuliar  people,  whom  (jod,  of  his  s|Kx:ial 
\  *  ftisvv,  has  spirituiilly  quiekimeil  and  separated  to  liiiuseif  from 

I  ‘  the  initlsl  of  mankind.* 

I  l/'t  our  readers  now  peruse  the  first  INalin, — n  psalm,  tho 
j  jHi'priety  and  beauty  of  which,  as  a  descriptive  eharaetcr  of  the 

I  rt'liuious  nun,  exhibited  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  irreligious, 

I  are  ^reat  uinl  strikin:;: ;  and  let  titom  examine  its  wliolo 

i  ntnieinre  and  entire  bearinijs,  for  the  purpost*  of  satisfying 

I  themselves  on  the  tpo'siion  of  its  direct  and  pertinent  appli- 

I  ctfum.  What  sentiment  does  it  contain,  that  is  not  strictly 

!  correct  as  a  :^eneral  representation  of  the  practice  and  happiness 

i  of  pious  persons  ?  Aecordinj^  to  Mr.  Fry,  however,  it  is 

‘intended  to  he  ilescri)>tive  of  the  character  and  reward  of  tho 
‘.llJS'r  ON K,*  ami  ‘  the  hlessiiuj  with  whieh  the  Fsalm  opens, 
‘can  li^jht  on  the  “  holy  child  •lesns”  alone.*  'I'he  Ihinl  Psalm 
ass,  amwilinis:  to  the  title  which  it  hears,  composed  hy  David 
'ihon  he  was  fieeiiiir  from  his  son  .\hsalom  ;  but  our  Ex)>ositor, 
discarding:  the  title,  limits  the  Psalm  to  ‘  the  holy  Champion 
‘  who  entered  the  lists  with  wicked  men  nud  wicked  spirits  on 

*  Udialf  of  his  people,*  hecanse  (let  this  reason  he  r(nuark4*d) 

Mhr  suppliant  in  this  Psalm  speaks  of  the  uiijftKily,  D'l’tm,  as 
‘synonymous  with  his  enemies;*  a  reason  which  wouki  be  just 
•s  satisfactory  for  applyini;  the  description  to  Job,  who  speaks 
nf  the  un^iilv,  ns  synonymous  with  hia  enemies.  Job 

'»i.  II.  I'lie  twelfth  Psalm  would  sei'in  to  refer  to  tho 
treachery  and  falsehood  of  the  times  of  its  author  ;  but,  in  this 
new  \orsion,  the  Psalm  has  ipiite  another  reference :  it  it 
•ssameil  as  descrihint^  the  tad  liavoe  which  hypocrisy,  deceit, 
•nd  the  st*vliiriiii^  lies  of  false  teachers,  would  make  aiuoiis:  the 
}»fofrssors  of  the  Gospel : — ‘  So  low  w  ould  pure  religion  be 
‘  rrtluce<l,  that  in  his  intercession  conceinin^  his  Israel,  the 

*  Beloved  of  the  Father  mii^ht  seem  to  be  left  alone,  and  to  have 

*  failed  in  tindertakm?  to  redeein  a  |»eople  out  of  mankind.* 
T'be  thirteenth  Psalm,  Mr.  Fry  considers  as  *  f^lanciiis^  at  tho 
‘  state  of  the  Redeemer’s  feeling  during  his  mournful  pastaf^o 
‘through  this  vale  of  misery.’  *  Thus  mourns  the  bless^ 
‘  Saviour  while  he  stands  in  the  sinner’s  place,’  &c.  The 
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liftorntli  INalin,  he  recarcis  as  ilosoiibiiiir  ‘  ihe  )»Cifmiou  amj 
‘  lit^liteoiisiiess  ol*  llie  blessed  Surety  of  Mankind.  In  ilija 
INahn  a  |>ussa;;e  occurs,  wUieli  will  serve  very  conspicuously  to 
€*\liiliit  the  Author’s  siiij^idar  tact  as  an  interpreter;  we  refer 
to  the  concluding  lines,  Ife  had)  not  put  out  his  money  to 
“  u^nrv,”  I'his  sentence,  we  ;ui^;ht  iina^^ine,  is  sutfifieiit 

to  determine  the  subject  of  the  composition,  us  it  was  expressly 
forl>iddeu  an  Israelite  to  enpaj^e  in  usurious  transuetions  wUhoju* 
of  lits  own  iittiiou ;  but  the  eircuinstanec  is  of  no  disuilvatitaj^e 
to  Mr.  Fry’  s  seheine,  to  which  slreni;th  is  sout;ht  from  the  very 
proofs  of  its  weakness,  l^et  (his  oracle  he  heard. 

*  The  next  trait  in  the  eharaetcr  here  drawn — the  character  of  the 
righteous  King  and  IViest,  whom  (lod  would  raise  up  from  among  hii 
brethren — though  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  men  in  common  life,  may 
well  enter  into  the  description  oi*  the  perfect  Priest:  “  He  pultcti 
**  not  out  his  money  on  usury.**  lie  docs  not  employ  himself  in  the 
usual  business  of  life,  in  the  traftic  of  money  or  of  any  other  article.* 

'I'lie  xxiiitl  Psalm  is  without  hesitation  refern*d  by  this 
'rraiislator  ti)  ‘  Christ  himself,  not  in  the  character  of  sliephenl, 

‘  iait  of  the  tjuided  protected  sheep.’  Its  subject,  he  asserts, 
is  ‘  the  confidence  of  Christ  in  the  care  of  his  father,  to  protect 
‘  and  suj^port  his  tlepartinq^  soul,  about  to  tread  the  dark  valley 
*■  of  the  shadow  of  tleath.’  Ill  this  manner  Mr.  Fry  procet^ds 
through  the  whole  hook  of  sacred  Odes,  deserting  in  the  plain¬ 
est  and  most  rlefinite  instances,  the  obvious  and  generally  re- 
e<‘ivcd  intiTpretations,  and  suhstituting  in  their  place  the  most 
unnatural  and  extravagant  expositions. 

'I'o  the  soberly  devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures  it  will  occur, 
that  a  translator  and  commentator  who  attributes  to  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  the  Hook  of  Psalm*t  a  constant  and  exclusive  reftTCUcr 
to  Christ  in  those  ancient  compositions,  must  meet  with  many 
passages  vvhieli,  as  they  have  no  appearance  of  agreeincnt  willi 
that  supposed  ilcsigu  of  the  writers,  must  perplex  him  will)  their 
untowardness,  and  induce  the  appiehension  that  the  liypotliesh 
which  lie  is  supporting  is  not  in  accordance  with  truth.  Hut  if 
(he  reader  should  imagine  that  any  passages  of  this  kind  are  be- 
yoiul  this  Author’s  dexterity,  he  will  be  quite  mistaken.  In  hi« 
hands,  the  machinery  of  criticism  works  well,  and  overconu'S  the 
resistance  of  the  most  stuhhorn  passages,  which  are  forced  into 
a  si/e  and  shape  to  adapt  iheiii  to  his  purpose.  Jlis  assunrad 
hypotliesis  is  another  bed  of  Piocrusles,  on  which  the  too-looj; 
are  lopped  and  shortened,  and  the  too-short  are  strelelicd  inJ 
lengthened,  that  the  materials  of  exposition  may  suit  (he  arbi¬ 
trary  uniformity  for  which  they  are  usseuihled  together.  A  fr^  I 
specimens  of  the  novel  form  and  connexion  which  many 
have  received  to  aeconimodate  them  to  their  new  rcHf*®*' 
volume  before  us,  will  bo  quite  enough  to  satisfy  every  intelligent 
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tnd  serious  rcailer  of  the  force  wtiicli  has  |)een  applied  to  them. 
We  iiiticed  feel  almost  persuaded  that  in  extructiiii;  more  samples 
of  these  crudities,  we  are  eu^aj^inijin  a  superfluous  task  ;  hut  it 
may  be  necessary  that  we  should  furnish  a  more  |>owt*rfid  antidote 
than  we  have  yet  supprusl  Ui^ainst  the  mode -of  interpretation 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Author  of  this  exposition  to  make 
|K>|niIar ;  and  such  an  antidote,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  he  very 
effiTtually  administered  in  the  more  copious  extracts  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  cite.  The  follow int^,  then,  is  Mr.  Fry’s  version 
of  a  |)ortion  of  the  Nineteenth  I’salin. 

‘  vs.  11.  Thy  servant  also  shines  amidst  these; 

In  their  observance  is  ‘  his*  great  career. 

12.  Who  can  distinguish  ‘  occasions  oF  error  ? 

From  concealed  ones  do  thou  keep  me  clear. 

13.  Also  from  presumption  keep  hack  lliy  servant ; 

And  let  it  not  have  dominion  over  me. 

Then  shall  1  stand  apart, 

And  be  innocent  from  the  great  rebellion. 

14.  Tile  words  of  my  mouth  shall  be  an  acceptable  oiVering, 

And  the  mediutlon  of  iny  heart  in  thy  presence, 

O  Jehovah  my  framer,  and  iny  deliverer.’ 

On  comparing  this  translation  with  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  Public  Version,  the  reader  will  oliserve  ileviations  adapted 
to  awaken  the  suspicion  that  the  text  has  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with  by  .Mr.  Fry  :  for  “  warned,”  we  have  shines  for by 
“  them,’'  “  amidst  these “  great  career,”  instead  of  “  great 
“  reward  ;”  “  occasions  of”  is  supplietl,  &c.  This  suspicion 
'»ill  ripen  into  conviction  if  the  reader  should  turn  to  the  notes 
and  comment.  We  never,  indeed,  have  hatl  occasion  to  remark 
in  any  hook,  more  flagrant  errors,  more  striking  instances  ol  the 
violent  construction  of  words,  ami  ol  the  most  egregious  mis- 
Mati'inents  and  perverse  reasonings.  ‘  'The  thret*  last  verses  con- 
‘  tain,’  says  !Mr.  F.,  ‘  the  prayer  of  our  Divine  Master,  as  the 
Son  of  Man”  entering  upon  his  dtjsiined  course  ol  perfect 
‘  olnxlience.’  The  three  last  verses,  we  apprehemi,  can  very 
easily  he  shewn  to  he  the  ruin  ol  Mr.  Fry’s  system.  1  hey  admit 
nf  nu  such  application  as  they  here  receive?,  hecause  the  prayer 
which  they  contain,  is  coiiipleicly  at  variance  with  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  impeccahh?  nature  of  the  supplicant.  As  it  isiiiipor- 
•antlo  shew  this,  weshall  examine  with  some  attentionthe  various 
Utims  which  occur  in  these  verses.  We  lake  upon  us  then  to 
iniintaiu  that  ".ni:  never  means  t(»  ‘  shine  it  is  the  Niphal  ol 

ill  every  example  in  which  it  occurs,  no  other  meaning  is 
t*vtfr  intended  or  conveyetl  than  “  atlin(»ni''hed, '  or,  “  warned,” 
winch  is  the  proper  sense  in  the  example  uinler  notici*,  ainl  w  hich 
i*  correctly  and  perspicuously  given  in  the  ('ominon  Version; 
VoL.  XIV.  N.  S.  -i  S 
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Moreovi*r  by  tljein  (the  Divine  commandineiUs)  ig  thy  sernot 
“  wariHMl.”  Nor  does  ever  mean  ‘  curecr  it  sifruifiejj  tlie 
heel,  extremity,  end,  or,  consettuence  of  a  thin^.  But  the  skill 
of  oar  Translator  is  most  udinirahly  <lisplayed  in  his  criticism  ou 
the  word  a'nt,  “  presumptuous.”  The  word  signifies,  says  Mr. 
Fry,  ‘  mistakes  into  which,  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of 

*  the  term,  a  man  may  be  betrayed,  in  a  matter  where  he  i«  pure 

*  in  inteniioHy  from  warmth  of  airection,  for  instance,  or  from 

*  fervency  of  zeal,  he  is  movinl  to  do  that  which  the  strictness  of 
^  his  instructions  does  not  warrant.*  ‘  1  he  exact  idea  of  the 

*  term  he  maintains  in  a  note,  may  be  discovered  in  Deut. 

*  xviii.  '2*2  ;  it  is  the  doing  a  thing  without  being  told  or  autho- 

*  rized.*  Nothing  so  perfectly  absurd,  so  flagrantly  opposed 
to  philological  truth,  was  ever  delivered  with  gravity  like  this  by 
any  novice  in  Hebrew  letters.  It  may  indeed  strike  the  most 
superficial  reader  with  surprise  to  And  it  stated  seriously,  that  to 
do  a  thing  prenumptuoubly  is  to  do  it  with  pure  intention.  A 
more  destructive  reference  was  never  made  in  support  of  any 
notion  than  the  alleged  proof  from  Deut.  xviii.  22.  We  quote 
the  entire  passage.  “  The  prophet  who  shall  presume  to  speak 

a  word  in  my  name  which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak, 
**  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  pro- 

)>het  shall  die.  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  How  shall  we 
“  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  When  a 
“  prophet  speakelh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow 

not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 

not  spoken,  hut  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously : 
“  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him.”  A  strange  passage,  truly, 
is  this  to  be  cited  in  proof  of  pure  intention  !  The  proof  it  sup¬ 
plies  is  prmsely  and  positively  the  reverse.  The  root  iT  is  rather 
an  extensive  one,  but  in  all  its  modifications  it  is  used  invariably 
in  a  bail  sense.  We  shall  cite  a  few  jiassages  in  illustration  of 
its  meaning :  ”  Hut  if  a  man  come  prettumptuously  upon  his 
“  neiglibour,  to  slay  him  with  yniU'**  Exod.  xxi.  14.  “  So 
“  I  spake  unto  you,  and  you  would  not  bear,  but  rebelled 
“  ayaiitht  ihv  vnmmandmvnt  of  the  Lordy  and  went  prenwnp- 
“  tuuuftly  np  into  the  hill.”  Deut.  i.  43.  “  And  the  man  tbit 
“  will  do  prehumptuousty^  and  tcill  not  hearken  unto  the  priest, 
“  (that  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the  I^rd  thy  fjod)  or 
“  unto  tlie  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die,  and  thou  shalt  put 
“  away  f/ic  erif  from  Israel.”  Deut.  xvii.  1*2.  I'o  do  a  thing 
“  pretmwptwtutdy'*  is,  therefore,  to  do  it  criminally.  No  pw- 
sage  can  illustrate  this  dehiiition  more  clearly  or  more  strongly 
aiul  satisfactorily  than  the  passage  which  iBr.  Fry  has  selected  w 
his  proof  of  a  c*uitrary  meaning.  The  prophet  wlio  speaks** y>re* 
“  bumptuouhly'"^  is  a  puhlishei*  of  falsehoods,  which  be  utters 
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the  name  of  God  who  had  not  cominandc<l  him  to  sjioak  :  ‘‘  pu- 
“  rity  of  iiUcntion”  is  altoi^etber  excluded  by  the  circumstanct's 
comprised  in  t!ie  passage  to  wliich  Mr.  Fry  refers.  (l>cut.  xviii. 

2a^‘2‘2.) 

\Vc  have  been  tlius  particular  in  remarking  on  the  assertions 
and  references  of  the  Author,  because,  hy  tlie  proofs  whicli  have 
thus  been  provided  of  tbeir  radical  fallacy,  evidence  is  also  fiir- 
!  nislied  of  the  unsouudness  of  the  mode  of  interpr«>tation  in  which 

\  he  has  so  confidently,  hut  so  unwarrantably,  indulged.  It  would 

I  uiiqiiesliunably  exhibit  Jesus  Christ  in  a  luaiiner  altogether  re- 

1  mote  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  Him,  if 
the  last  four  verses  of  the  xixth  Psalm  he  assumed  as  a  jrrayer, 
of  which  He  is  the  subject.  Mr.  Fry  could  not  possibly  repre- 
:  *ient  them  as  thus  applying,  so  long  as  the  translation  in  the  Pub¬ 

lic  Version  retains  its  place ;  he  has,  therefore,  attempted  to 
I  destroy  its  authority  by  substituting  a  translation  of  his  own,  which 
i  afl’ords  a  jirime  example  of  the  folly  into  which  a  man  may  he  led 
when  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  perverted  ingenuity. 
The  supjdiunt,  whose  address  to  God  is  put  upon  record  in  (he 
versos  under  notice,  must  have  been  fallible  and  peccable,  cx- 
|)0S4m1  and  liable  to  all  the  evils  which  he  deprecates. 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  xivth  Psalm,  as  translated  and  comment- 
eii  upon  by  Sir.  Fry. 

‘  4.  Make  thy  ways  known  to  me,  O  Jehovah : 

Teach  me  thy  paths. 

‘  5.  Lead  me  in  thy  truth,  and  teach  me ; 

For  thou  art  the  God  of  my  help. 

And  pardon  thou  my  iniquity,  truly  it  is  great ! 

^  For  the  sake  of  thy  goodness,  O  Jehovah. 

i  *  G,  Uemerober,  O  Jehovah,  thy  compassion  and  thy  tender* 

j  ness. 

For  they  are  from  eternity. 

I  •  ^ 

*  7.  Uemember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  and  my  transgres- 
^  sions, 

According  to  thy  tenderness  remember  me.* 

The  4Ch  and  5th  verses  are  uiu|uestionably  a  prayer  for  in- 
I  struciion  and  guidance,  and  they  arc  immediately  followed  by  a 
prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  personal  transgression  ;  “  tny  ini- 
1  “  la  it  doing  any  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  or  piety, 

i  to  comment  on  these  verses  in  the  following  manner? 

,  ‘  The  4th  and  5th  verses  may  surprise  us  in  ibis  connexion,  being 

I  f  prayer  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  truth,  lo  the  Redeemer, 

I  hi  his  divine  capacity,  this  cannot  apply;  for  he  knoweth  all  things; 
I  hut  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  Prophet  and  Teacher  of  his  people,  the 
I  Mediator  is  said  to  know  only  wliat  is  revealed  to  Iiim,  for  the  purpose 
I  of  instructing  his  church.  It  is  in  this  view,  in  relation  lo  the  day  of 
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his  second  coming,  which  is  the  great  event  for  which  his  people  trr 
luuking,  our  Lord  buid  to  Itiii  disciples,  But  of  that  day  and  of  that 
hour  kiiowetii  no  man  ;  no,  not  the  angels  that  are  in  heaven,  neither 
the  Son,  hut  tljc  TatliLr.”  And  so  again,  when  this  secret  i^  in  some 
measure  to  he  revealed  to  the  church,  the  title  of  the  prophecy  runs : 

“ 'I'he  revelation  of  .lesus  Christ,  which  (I'or/ gore  im/o /i/m  to  diow 
unto  his  servants  things  that  must  shortly  come  to  pass.”  And  when 
St.  John  is  distressed  in  his  vision,  that  none  is  found  worthy  to  open 
tfie  hook  and  to  loose  the  seals  of  tlie  prophetic  roll,  lie  is  coniforieu  by 
the  asMirance  tliat  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Boot  of  Da* 
vid,  has  prevailed  to  open  the  hook,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  there¬ 
of.”  'i'lie  prayer  of  our  Advocate  prevailed  to  procure  for  us  “  ihe 
sure  word  of  prophecy  this  is  to  serve  us  for  tlie  present,  “  as  a 
lamp  shining  in  a  dai k  place;”  and  the  prayer  of  our  victorioui 
Cliumpion  will  at  length  prevail  for  the  uidolding  of  every  mystery- 
then  “  the  ilay-star  is  to  arise  in  our  hearts,”  and  “  we  are  to  know  ai 
we  are  known.” 

*  .Anollier  great  branch  ot  our  Lord’s  mediation  is  tlie  pardon  of 
tlie  sins  of  Ins  people,  of  his  younger  brethren  upon  earth,  and  espe¬ 
cially,  perhaps,  of  those  of  them  w  ho  are  young  in  years,  and  in  whom 
human  nature  is  strongest.*  pp.  IJl  —  111”. 

Is  it  pos>iide  that  Mr.  I'^ry  could  impose  this  ill-assorted  and 
strange  urraiigeineiit  of  words  upon  his  understanding,  as  an 
idueiilntory  coinnuMit  upon  his  tt'xt  r  or  expect  that  there  could 
he  touml  readers  to  accept  these  desultory  ami  irrelevant  sen¬ 
tences,  as  the  means  of  interpiettng  the  language  ol  the  INalmf 
Never,  surely,  was  (ext  so  well  suited  with  comment.  Christ 
praying  for  instruction  and  guidanct*  in  the  truth,  is  a  scene 
which  the  evangelical  pages  never  exhihit.  We.  read  there  of 
(’hrist's  thanksgivings  and  of  his  |jromises  in  reference  to  his 
diseiph's,  as  to  their  receiving,  and  as  to  their  being  to  recfive, 
inwtrnciion  and  guidance  ;  hut  hi^  jiraycrs,  on  his  own  account 
pf'isonally,  that  his  mind  might  receive  instruction,  the  writers 
ot  tin*  .New  'reslaiiMMil  have  not  recorded  ;  nor,  describing  Hiw 
ns  “  full  of  grace  and  Irntli,”  as  “  (lu‘  ligitt  of  (ho  world,”  is  it 
conceivable  (hat  they  would  leprcseiit  Him  so  jiraying.  IHc 
writer  of  the  Psalm  was  a  man  exposcil  to  the  danger  ol  error 
and  mistake,  and  in  his  praying  for  ins(rm*tion  and  guidance, 
there  is  propriety;  hut  its  reference  to  (’hrist  is  a  liberty  too 
hold,  one  might  have  tliouglit,  to  he  ha/arded.  To  what  pos¬ 
sible  juirpose  of  utility  is  (he  relerenee  to  our  IjortLs  declara¬ 
tion  re>pecting  tlie  day  of  judgement  introduced  ?  In  whit 
manner  has  the  seerrey  in  wiiieh  that  day  was  lelt  been  broken? 
Hut  the  interpretation  which  is  given  to  the  7tli  verse,  “  Kc* 
“  member  not  tlie  sins  of  my  youth  and  my  transgressions,  i* 
still  more  extraoniinary  : — ‘  tlie  sins  of  our  Lord’s  younger 
‘  brethren  upon  earth  !  I’  Is  it  after  all  possible,  that  we  are 
mistaken  in  attriluiting  to  Mr.  Fry  only  tlie  alierrations  of 
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frronrou«,  hwt  sincere  mind,  and  that  he  is  really  wilful  in  the 
(lt'sii;n  nf  hurlesqnini;  the  Scriptures  ?  ‘  A  more  laiiientuble 

*  (iisj)lay  of  criticism  fr(trvstivd*y  weMiave  never  seen,  than  in 

tlii'*  |»assai;e  thus  abused  by  Mr.  Fry,  who  up[)i‘urs  to  quote  and 
copy  tlie  absurdities  of  IVishop  Horsley  with  sin^;ular  facility 
and  |dea‘^ure.  It  is  really  distressing  to  attempt  a  serious  re¬ 
futation  of  stich  extravagances  as  this  It  is  sutVieient  to  meet 
them  with  the  positive  statement,  that  by  “  is  meant, 

and  nothin”;  else  is  ever  nn^ant,  the  early  periotl  of  human  life  : 
“  the  sins  of  my  youth,”  are,  my  sins  committed  when  1  was 
\onnj^. 

But  Mr.  Fry’s  errors  are  too  serious  to  he  slightly  touched 
or  hastily  dismissed.  INlany  of  the  explanations  contained  in 
this  volume  are  not  better,  and  so!ne  of  them  are  even  worse 
than  the  precedini^  examples.  'I'hat  such  interpretalions  should 
I'roceed  Irom  an  Author  who  is  not  ii^norant,  ami  whose  reli¬ 
gious  character  is  not  (piestionahle,  is  indeed  strange  ;  hut  here 
ae  iiiid  them,  and  by  us  it  is  fit  that  they  be  exposed,  that  none 
of  our  readers  may  he  unacquainted  with  the  precious  flosses 
\duch  the  Hector  of  D.  sford  tliinks  neces«fary  towards  Ihcundcr- 
•itandini;  of  the  Hihle. 

The  10; li  verse  of  the  xxviith  IVahn  could  not,  one  wouhl 
suppose,  ])resent  any  diHiculty,  or  atlbrd  occasion  for  any  other 
interpretation  than  the  common  one  :  it  is  expressive  of  the 
confidence  which  the  Psalmist  was  prepared  to  repose  in  the 
Divine  care,  in  the  event  of  his  hein^  deprived  of  human  sup¬ 
ports :  “  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
“  Lord  will  take  me  up.”  But  hear  Mr.  Fry. 

*  Our  Lord  avssuming  the  character  of  his  atiiicted  people,  prays 
to  his  heavenly  Lather,  and  earnestly  requests  that  he  may  not  be 
denied  by  tliat  Helper,  whose  love  to  his  reconciled  children  exceeds 
a  father’s  or  a  mother’s  care.  'Hie  Redeemer  counts  tiimself  as  one 
of  his  people  :  his  style  is,  “  Behold  1  and  the  children  which  (iod 
has  given  me.”  ’ 

In  a  note  we  are  told,  that  ‘  Father  and  Mother  may  per- 

*  haps  he  symbolical  of  the  help  alVorded  hy  princes  and  j^overn- 
‘  meiits  to  the  church  of  Christ.’  This  surely  is  all  ridiculous 
f*inu‘;li,  and  reipiircs  no  comment.  We  proceed  to  the  version 
t;iven  of  the  xxxii  d  Psalm. 

*  1.  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is 

covered  ; 

‘  2.  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  Jehovah  imputeth  not  iniquity. 

And  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 

*  Sec  the  quotation  from  Horsley  on  the  Psalms,  in  the  Eclectic 
Hoictv.  Vol.  V.  N.S.  p.  26.  Jan.  18IC. 
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‘  3.  1  truly  wab  hileiit ;  luy  bones  wasted  through  my  groauiug  fron 
day  to  iluy  : 

*  4.  For  day  and  night  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me, 

My  moi^turc  *  is’  turned  into  the  drouglil  of  summer. 

‘  5.  I  acknowledge  to  thee  iny  sin,  and  I  cover  not  my  guilt : 

*  I  said,  1  confess  my  yoke  “  is”  for  my  transgressions  before 
Jehovah  ; 

‘  For  thou  hast  exacted  the  punishment  of  my  sin.’ 

The  Saviour  is  in  this  Psalm,  also,  to  he  considered  as  the 
real  speaker. 

‘  “  I  truly  w  as  silent” — silent  as  to  that  lariguage  of  praise  for  par. 
doned  sin,  which  he  here  teaches  his  justified  followers:  he  was  sHtot 
when  the  penalty  of  his  people's  transgressions  imputed  to  him,  nai 
exacted.  It  was  exacted,  and  he  was  made  answerable,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth,”  and  while  he  hears  the  sins  of  the  many 
sons  he  was  bringing  to  glory,  as  we  often  find  it  described  in  these 
Fsalnis,  his  human  nature,  exhausted  with  sufferings,  seems  ready  to 
sink  beneath  the  burden.  All  that  the  sinner’s  surety  could  do,  was 
to  make  confession  ot  the  sin  for  which  he  was  to  answer:  his  im¬ 
puted  guilt  he  covers  nut.’ 

The  Translator’s  abuse  of  his  original  must  not  here  escape 
notice.  Nothing  cun  he  more  incorrect  than  the  expressions, 

*  For  thou  hast  exacted  the  punishment  of  my  sin,'  as  a  pre¬ 
tended  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  is  most  projierly 
given  in  tire  Common  V  ersion,  “  And  thou  Joryavest  the  ini- 
“  quity  of  my  sin.”  Mr.  Fry  himsell  has  so  rendered  the  very 
same  expression  in  the  Ixxxvtb.  Ps.  v.  2.  Thou  haul  forgiven 

*  the  iniquity  of  thy  people nor  can  they  bear  another  transit- 
lation.  *  1  said,  1  confess  my  yoke  “  is”  for  my  transgression 
‘  before  Jehovah,’  is  equally  strange  and  erroneous.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Version  again  presents  the  correct  sense  :  the  originil 
terms  strictly  rendered,  read,  “  1  said,  1  will  make  confession 
“  against  myself  of  my  transgressions  unto  Jehovah — and  thou 
“  forgnvest  the  guilt  of  iny  siu.’*  The  unwarrantable  lan¬ 
guage  here  attributed  to  the  Redeemer  by  Mr.  Fry,  it  were 
unpardonable  to  pass  by  without  pointed  rebuke.  It 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  established  law  of  ex|)osilion, 
that  tlie  obscurities  of  the  Ohl  Testament  are  to  be  elucidated 
by  the  6ii|H*rior  light  of  the  New  Fconoiny,  in  all  those  inslai^ 
in  which  (he  topics  of  the  former  are  related  to  the  latter.  Now 
we  search  in  vain  throughout  the  whole  New  Testament,  for 
expressions  similar  to  those  which  are  assigned  to  Christ  in  l.ns 
Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  the  Psalms,  by  the  pre-. 
sent  Commentator.  In  no  part  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  no 
part  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  do  we  ever  find  the  Uo- 
deeiuer  speaking  of  hin  siu,  his  guilt,  hU  transgressions :  tbif 
is  a  language  utterly  remote  from  all  the  details  that  relate  to 
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tbf  Saviour  of  mankind,  tlioy  have  been  put  on  record  by  the 
llolv  Spirit.  Coinpositions,  then,  in  which  this  lani^uage 
occurs,  and  is  in  IVeipient  use,  cannot  have  relation  to  Christ. 
Thev  are  proper  when  employed  by  the  children  of  men,  con- 
their  ‘^nilt  and  imjilorint;  mercy  ;  hut  they  are  most  un¬ 
warrantably  applied  to  Him  who  “  knew  no  sin.”  On  Mr. 
FryN  comment  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  another  word  :  it  is 
totally  nnauthori/ed,  it  is  most  violent  and  most  rash  ;  a  ^^rossly 
|)crverled  a])plication,  fitteil  to  a  perverted  text. 

And  is  the  tollowins^  hotter? — The  reading  of  the  25th  verse 
of  the  xxxviith  Psalm  in  the  (Common  Version,  is,  “  1  have  been 
**  vouni^,  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  1  not  seen  the  righteous 

forsaken.”  This  suits  not  Mr.  Fry,  and  therefore  we  have, 
19  text, 

‘  I  had  been  a  youth,  I  also  grew  old ; 

Hut  I  saw  not  the  just  one  forsaken 

toil,  as  comment, 

*  Christ  speaking  in  allusion  to  tlic  Church,  his  mystical  body,  hail 
patted  through  the  stages  of  helpless  infancy  in  her  tirst  establish¬ 
ment,  and  he  had  reached,  in  the  decay  of  her  institutions,  the  de¬ 
crepitude  of  old  age  ;  yet  her  just  Advocate  was  not  forsaken.* 

Again  :  take  Psalm  xxxix. 

*  I  said  1  will  take  heed  to  ray  way, 

That  1  sin  not  with  niy  tongue : 

*  I  will  keep  a  bridle  on  my  mouth 

While  the  wicked  one  is  before  me. 

*  This  Psalm  is  to  be  applied  to  the  passion  of  our  divine  Redeemer. 
“Hie  wicked  one**  is  certainly  emphatic  in  this  place,  and  the 
Scripture  has  so  particularly  applied  it  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
luthority  perverted  by  the  devil,  to  oppose  and  destroy  the  rising 
cause  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  that  1  make  no  doubt  the  wicked  one 
here  is  tlic  high  priest  and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Homan  Gover¬ 
nor  acting  at  tlicir  instigation — but  too  exact  a  type  of  the  wicked 
one  that  was  to  appear  in  the  Cliristian  church  itself,  ami  still  suborn 
the  same  civil  authorities  to  persecute  the  members  of  Christ,  when 
he  himself  sliould  be  “  caught  up  to  God  and  his  throne.**  ’ 

I  his  is  nearly  matchless  !  Was  Christ  so  reaily  to  oflTeiid, 
or  so  much  exposed  to  the  danger  of  *  sinning  with  bis  tongue, 
*hat  it  was  necessarv  or  wise  on  his  part  to  resolve  to  “  take 
“  heed  to  his  way,”  and  to  keep  his  mouth  as  with  a  bridle  ? 
The  whole  of  the  comment  on  this  Psalm  is  a  Htrauge  tiasue. 

transcribe  the  concluding  verses,  and  the  ex|N>sition  which 
attends  them. 

*  For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee, 

A  sojourner  as  all  my  fathers. 

‘  O  spare  me,  that  I  may  refresh  n>e 

IhTorc  I  depart  ami  he  no  more 
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•  The  Redeemer  exhausted  by  suft'ering  is  the  speaker _ *«  likeiil 

the  fathers  of  his  human  nature,  he  was  a  stranger  and  a  sojoamer 
upon  earth ;  he  knows  what  he  had  to  suH'er  in  liis  dreadful  undfr. 
taking  for  man ;  but  moved  by  the  intensity  of  his  misery,  he  asks 
for  a  little  respite  before  his  departure.*’  ' 

**  lil(**ise(l  is  he  (hat  considers  the  poor,  the  l^nrd  will  deliver 
“  him  in  time  of  trouble,”  the  commencing  verse  of  the  xlist 
Psalm,  might  he  supposed  to  refer  to  the  relief  of  the  desUtutt: 
poor  of  mankind.  No,  says  Mr.  Fry,  it  has  no  such  tneauin^ : 
(he  “  poor,”  “  uttlicted,’*  or  “  exhausted,’*  is  none  other  than  (he 
same  holy  sulVerer, — ‘Blessed  is  he  who  rightly  considers  the  ctsi 
‘  of  this  man  of  sorrows!'  The  Iv  th  Psalm,  according  to  (hi* 
same  Expositor,  contains  the  distressful  crii^s  of  the  (iospel 
C'hurch  ill  apprehension  of  the  rising  ami  prevailing  |)owerul 
the  great  .\iitichrist.  I'he  description  in  the  11th  and  12tli 
verses,  “  It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me,”  &c.,  we  irr 
told,  ‘  agrees  well  wilh  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  once  a  truly 
‘  apostolical  bishop,  and  a  leading  pastor  in  (he  church ;  but  it 
‘  length  manifested  to  he  the  man  of  sin.*  The  supposed  olil 
age  and  grey  hairs  of  David,  Psulin  Iwi,  verses  9,  18,  are  in 
this  uncommon  hook,  ‘  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  church  wbiw 
‘  institutions  stvm  remly  to  dmiy  with  time,*  and  whose  ‘strength 

*  as  a  society,  or  body  politic”  (where  doek  this  body  rcuidet) 
‘  is  much  reduced.*  If  the  following  jiicture  he  a  true  de 
lineation,  the  ‘  signs  of  the  times’  would  seem  to  he  less  favourable 
towanls  the  support  and  exteusiou  of  true  religion  than  many 
worthy  piTsoiis  are  supposing  them  to  :  it  is,  however,  pos¬ 
sible  that  (he  evangelical  Rector  of  Desfurd  may  he  looking  in 
a  soinewlidt  ditVereiit  direction,  and  mav  have  other  uotiousof 

*  the  ehurcli,’  than  those  said  worthy  persons,  who  are  |)robably 
not  very  strongly  interested  in  the  conveyance  of  tlie  forini» 
of  religion  to  posterity  ;  satisfying  themselves,  us  we  apjirehiiMl 
(hey  may,  with  the  hojie  and  prosjiect  that  the  essentials  of 
C’liristian  worship  will  ever  accompany  Christian  knowledge 
and  |)ioty. 

•  The  church  as  a  body,  was  certainly  never  in  so  weak  and  hclplr* 
a  state  to  resist  the  inroads  of  her  eneinie?,  and  to  convey  the  foma 
of  religion  to  posterity,  us  at  this  present  luonient.  The  principle  of 
disunion  has  preyed  upon  her  very  vitals ;  and  the  divine  instiluuoni 
of  the  ministry  and  of  the  holy  sacraments  have  been  so  neglected  by 
her  w’atchmen,  and  so  roughly  bundled  by  those  whom  necessary  W* 
or  unnecessary  presumption  has  called  forth  us  her  repairers,  that 
interests  of  Christ’s  religion,  in  these  western  nations,  may  be 
compared  to  un  old  mouldering  editicc,  undermined  by  neglect,  and 
ill  propped  by  modern  improvements  ;  so  that,  humanly  speaking, 
seems  likely  soon  to  fall  into  ruins.* 

The  Ixxxviiiili  INalm  purports  to  bo  a  prayer  of  Ileman,  and 
is  coiisidert'd  deseiibing  tlic  afRicliou  nud  sorrows  of  a  rf* 
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lilpouH.  According  to  Mr.  Fry,  it  ‘  cxliibits  Iho  awful  |>icturc 

<  of  thr  soul  of  tlie  Hcdoemer,  a  separate  spirit,  a  prisoner  in  the 

<  horrid  abyss  of  bell.*  It  refers  to  *  the  abode  of  the  soul  of 

<  Jesus  in  the  bottomless  nit,  while  he  lay  a  prisoner  tintler  the 

*  curse  of  G(nI,  separated  from  all  his  beloved  companions.’ 

**  Thou  hast  removed  mine  acquaintance  fur  from  me,”  would 
uretn  to  be  a  difftTent  expression  from  *  Thou  hast  removed  me 

*  fir  from  my  acquaintance  ;*  but  nothing  comes  amiss  to  this 
Translator  and  Commentator.  Lord  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling 

I  **  place  ill  all  generations,”  Ps.  xc.  1,  IVlr.  Fry  understands  ^  to 

*  n*fer  to  that  mysterious  union  between  Christ  and  his  iH^opIc, 

*  wliicli  was  constituted  in  the  determined  counsel  and  fore- 

*  knowledge  of  (jod,  before  all  time  began.’  After  the  specimens 
whidi  we  have  produced  of  l\lr.  Fry’s  interpretations,  it  will  not 
liurprise  our  readers  that  the  whole  of  the  cxixth  Psalm  should 
be  considered  by  him  as  containing  ‘  the  holy  breathings  of 
Mhe  spotless  soul  of  Jesus  Christ;’  as  relating  *  directly  and 
‘exclusively  to  Christ.’  Now,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words, 
if  language  be  at  all  intelligible,  this  psalm  cannot  refer  to 
Christ ;  and  lest  some  3Iuiufjsimu^  or  other  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  our  positive  averment,  In  opposition  to  the  Author, 
we  shall  state  why  it  cannot  be  so  applied.  To  limit  our  ar¬ 
guments,  wc  shall  only  cite  a  passage  which  all  our  readers  will 
remetuber  that  it  contains,  “  i  have  wandered  like  a  lost  sheep, 
•*  seek  tliy  servant.”  Ver.  176tb,  Mm3  the  wandering, 

Ieannut  possibly  refer  to  the  ‘  unprotected,’  ‘  destitute  stato  oi 
‘  tlic  Redeemer’s  soul.’  Nothing  is  here  said  about  being  dcs- 
titule :  “  1  have  gone  astray,”  is  quite  a  diflTerent  predication  from, 
I  im  destitute*,  or,  I  am  unprotected.  The  verb  is  active,  and 
unless  there  was  in  Christ  such  deviation,  as  in  a  moral  sense 
cm  be  called  bis  wandering,  and  which  justifies  the  application 
^f  the  iiieiapbor  of  a  lost  sheep,  a  sheep  that  bad  gone  astray, 
it  IS  iinpussible  that  lie  can  be  the  subject  of  the  verb.  But  wo 
roust  nut  exhaust  our  readers’  patience  by  enlarging  on  proof  of 
this  obvious  and  decisive  kind.  There  is  only  one  other  object 
tu  which  it  remains  that  we  direct  their  attention,  in  Quoting 
from  and  referring  to  Mr.  Fry’s  work,  we  have  dealt  only  with 
extracts,  from  which,  it  may  be  urged,  a  fair  view  of  its  contents 
**wnot  be  obtained. 

That  we  may  not  be  suspected,  then,  of  having  dealt  unfairly 
Mr.  Fry  in  extracting  any  of  the  preceding  passages,  wc 
»hall  copy  an  entire  Psalm  as  translaterl  by  him,  together  with 
die  whole  of  tlic  accompanying  comment. 

‘  Psalm  CXXVIll. 

*  Thr  Ninth  Song  of  Degrees* 

‘  1.  Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  Jcliovali 
That  hath  walked  in  his  ways. 
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‘  Tliou  bhalt  cat  the  labour  ol’  thine  handj> ; 

Plessed  art  thou,  ay,  it  is  well  with  llicc. 

‘  3.  Thy  wife  is  as  the  fruitful  vine 
Upon  the  walls  of  thine  house. 

‘  Thy  children  like  olive*pl;u)t.s 
Round  about  thy  table. 

*  4.  Behold,  for  thus  blessed  is  the  man 

That  hath  feared  Jehovah. 

*  /».  Jehovah  iloth  bless  thee  from  /ion. 

‘  And  thou  scest  Jerusalem  in  prosperity 
All  the  tlays  of  thy  life. 

‘  (>.  And  thou  seest  thy  children’s  children, 

‘  And’  peace  upon  Israel. 

is  omitted  in  the  versions. 

KXrOSlTION. 

‘  (hintrary  to  all  pre-conceived  opinions,  I  am  led  also  by  the 
Tneaning  of  the  former  i’salms,  and  the  analogy  of  Scripture  iiieu- 
phors,  to  apply  this  Rsahn  also  to  Christ  and  his  church;  in  special 
reference  to  the  glorious  scenes  of  the  last  days,  when  “  llic  bridt 
till'  Lamb’s  w  ife  shall  have  made  herself  ready.”  Tor,  soon  aAer 
the  restoration,  will  /ion  assume  this  character,  and  “  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  will  appear  in  her.” 

*  ’rids  relationship  of  Christ  to  his  ehnrch  is  pointed  out  in  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  'fhe  I’salm,  indeed,  before  us,  represents ihi* 
possession  of  a  fruitful  wife  and  nourishing  progeny,  ns  the  good 
niun's  rew  ard.  This,  as  we  have  argued  on  the  former  Psalm,  can  be 
only  spiritually  true  of  .lesus  Christ.  And  thus  understood  it  ii 
agreeable  to  the  representation  of  the  Apostle :  Christ  loved  the 
C'hureh,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctity  and  cleaibc 
it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  &c.*’ 

*  Again  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm,  there  could 
be  no  prondsc  to  the  obedient  child  of  (lod,  that,  as  a  reward  for  his 
religious  fear,  he  should  see  Jerusalem  in  prosperity  all  his  lifelong, 
and  peace  upon  Israel.  The  verl)s  indeed  may  be  translated  in  the 
onUlive  mood  ;  but  still  1  think  in  these  oracular  Scriptures  the 
blessing  thus  pronounced  woidd  imply  something  more  than  the  loere 
hencvuleni  w  ish ;  and  therefore  the  promise  could  be  only  intended 
tor  the  MLSSIAU  in  the  character  of  the  BUlDECiKOOM  ot  hi* 
church. 

*  ’fins  picture  of  her  prosperity  represents,  1  conceive,  those  sceoci 
ot  felicity,  that  shall  ensue  at  the  second  advent.  Por,  according  to 
the  style  of  the  Scripture  metaphor,  it  not  till  that  era  that  ibc 
marriage  of  Christ  and  his  church  is  consummated. 

*  We  may  furtlier  remark,  that  the  last  verse  of  this  Psalm,  which 
at  first  sight  might  seem  least  of  all  to  relate  to  Christ,  and  his  spouse 
the  church,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  close  of  the  xivth  I’salm,  whetr 
the  meaning  canimt  he  doubted :  Instead  of  thy  fathers,  thou  shdh 
have  children,  wlioni  thou  mayosl  make  princes  in  all  lands.  ”  ’ 

We  shall  now  dismiss  >||-.  Ury’s  Lvra  Davidis,”  retrrettio?» 


Kdc^oworlli’s  McmnWs, 

on  our  own  account^  the  nccossify  uiulor  wliicli  we  have  been  laid 
of  juTUsiii^  a’  work  from  which  no  advanla:;e  is  to  be  trained, 
but  satisfied,  as  it  rej^ards  our  readers,  if  our  labour  shall  enable 
them  to  save,  and  to  devote  to  bettor  and  more  profiiuble  employ- 
meut,  the  time  that  it  would  reijuire  to  j^o  tlirou^b  a  volume  of 
more  than  six  hundred  juices.  A  volume  remarkaldc  for  the 
extent  to  wliieh  the  Author  lias  carried  llie  proofs  of  an  inju- 
ificious  miiul,  and  in  wbicb  the  most  laborious  exertions  have 
Ikvii  used  to  pervert  the  plainest,  and  to  perplex  some  of  the 
least  intricate  passapfcs  of  the  Hible.  In  vain  liave  philosophy 
and  criticism  their  laws  ;  the  spirit  of  this  Author  breaks  through 
ill  restraints. 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edfrnvorth,  Es(j.  Begun  by 

Himself  and  concluded  by  his  Daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth.  2  voU. 

8vo.  pp.  SfK).  [Nine  Plates.]  Price  11.  10s.  London.  1820, 

IT  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Edgew'orth  in  tlie  tirst  volume  of 
■■■  these  IMemoirs,  that  ‘  (he  advantage  which  the  world 
‘can  gain  from  the  puhlieation  «»f  (ho  Tnes  of  imlividuals,  is, 

‘  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  tend  to  the  formation 
‘  of  character,  or  of  those  wliich  iidliKMice  the  happiness  of  life.* 
ll  this  l>c  true,  it  would  seem  to  alVord  a  good  reason  why  a 
raaifs  memoirs  of  himself  should  he  the  most  useful  species  of 
biography,  inasmuch  as  he  must  he  best  acquainted,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  man  of  rellection,  with  the  circumstances  wliich  have 
formed  his  own  character  and  iniliienced  his  own  eoiidiict.  And 
so  lar  as  facts  have  an  efiicient  intluence  in  iletermining  cha¬ 
racter,  such  a  memoir  may  be  (IccuumI  most  likely  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  business  of  practical  edueatiou. 
It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  only  advantage 
which  may  bo  gained  from  biography  ;  for  the  ellieieney  of 
♦‘xample  consists  in  the  praisewortliincss  of  the  indiviiluaPH 
conduct,  ill  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  tlie  virtues  wliieli  be 
exhibited,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  consecpiences  both  to 
liimsidf  and  to  society,  which  tlow  from  such  a  course  of  nrtion. 
It  is  what  the  man  was  and  how  be  neteil,  not  bow  he  b(»came 
‘‘c*  that  supplies  (he  moral  lesson  and  awakes  our  emulation. 
I'or  the  purpose  of  self-estimate,  indeed,  a  review  of  life  would 
ho  directed  chiefly  to  the  detection  of  tliesourci*s  of  our  opinions 
and  feelings,  the  motives  of  our  actions,  and  the  various  cdii- 
cttional  iiiiiuciices  which  have  contributed  to  shape  our  moral 
hoing.  Hut  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  biography  :  it  is  at  least 
^olihal  which  is  contemplated  by  the  Author  of  the  present 
Memoirs;  for  little  is  disclosed  that  relates  to  the  interior 
character,  except  what  i.s  unconsciously  betrayed  by  (he  Nar- 
Citor  in  speaking  of  his  opinions  and  outward  conduct.  J'liesc, 
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it  may  l>o  easy  for  him  to  refer  to  circumstaDces  that  in  tW 
retrospect  appear  to  have  had  a  decided  and  powerful  influence 
on  the  mind,  while  yet  the  true  and  proper  character  of  the  tiai 
may  remain  a  secret  even  to  himself.  He  never  |MU'hap«  it. 
vrstis;ated,  or  was  capable  of  inv<?stiiijatin",  the  history  and 
merits  of  his  infernal  principles.  And  if  he  had,  the  ingenuouHieii 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  disclosure  on  the  part  of  a  pertva 
writing  memoirs  of  himself  for  the  amusement  of  the  puUie, 
forms  no  part  of  his  duty  ;  no  more,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
F«mter,  ^  than  it  is  that  of  a  fiddler  at  a  bail,  so  long  as  he  telh 
*  all  that  he  professes  to  tell,  that  is,  where  he  has  been,  whit 
^  he  has  witnessed,  and  the  more  reputable  portion  of  what  he 
‘  has  done.  I^et  him  go  on  with  his  lively  anecdotes,  and  there 
‘  is  no  obligation  for  him  to  turn  either  penitent  or  philosopher.' 

'riiis  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  done  in  the  nae- 
moirs  now  given  to  ihe  public  ;  he  tells  us  what  he  did  ind 
wliat  he  witnessed,  and  he  tells  it  in  a  manner  as  lively  tod 
amusing  as  |K>ssihle  ;  hut  what  he  was,  is  so  little  to  he  gained 
from  his  own  narrative,  that  the  most  striking  and  amiable  parti 
of  his  eharacter  are  (ns  must  always  he  the  case)  left  to  he 
supplied  by  another  :  in  the  present  iiistanee,  most  fortunately 
for  Mr.  Edgevvorih,  the  oflice  has  devolved  iipcm  a  daughter 
every  way  competent  to  the  task.  The  first  volume  of  the 
pn*scnt  work  is  by  far  the  most  entertaining  ;  hut  the  kiipret* 
siuii  which  it  leaves  on  the  reader  is  not,  as  it  regards  the  here 
of  the  narrative,  a  jileasing  one.  This  does  ncH  arise  front  any 
affectetl  humility,  or  any  mis-plnced  diffidence  in  the  Writer: 
he  seems,  throughout  the  memoir,  to  he  on  the  best  pouihle 
terms  with  himself,  and  to  have  the  most  comfortable  ussuriMr 
of  his  gaining  the  admiration  of  his  readers.  Hut  in  the  plenitnde 
of  this  feeling,  he  forgets  to  make  known  his  pretensions  to 
the  consideration  he  claims ;  and  strangers  unacquainted  witli 
all  the  excuse  that  such  a  mau,  when  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
had  for  being  a  little  loquacious  and  not  a  little  vain,  will  be 
apt  to  inquire  rather  |H'tulnntly,  Who  is  this  very  self^compUceat 
old  gentleman  from  Ireland  ?  The  early  part  of  Mr.  Edgewofth'i 
life,  indeed,  to  which  his  own  memoir  relates,  was  neititertk 
roost  honourable  nor  the  most  useful  portion  of  it. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Edgewofth'i 
ancestry  :  one  of  ilieni  we  cannot  forbear  to  transcrthc. 

•  Before  the  Irish  Ucbcllion  broke  out,  in  1641,  Captain  Edgeworth, 
not  aware  of  the  immediate  danger.  left  his  wife  and  intant  in  the 
Castle  of  Cranallagh,  while  he  was  summoned  to  a  distance  by 
military  duty.  During  his  absence,  the  rebels  rose,  attacked  the  ciitk, 
set  file  to  it  at  night,  and  dragged  the  lady  out,  literally  naked.  ^ 
esea|H'd  from  their  hanils,  and  hid  herself  under  a  furze  buih,  idl 
had  diMpi'i  Ned.  By  w  hat  means  she  saved  herself  from  the  fury  aftla 
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I  never  lieard;  she  made  her  way  to  Dublin,  tiience  to  Kn^latul, 
auil  to  her  i'atbcr’s  house  in  Derbyshire.  AiU  r  iIk'  rebels  hud  tbrcod  this 
UJy  out  of  the  castle,  and  had  set  tire  to  it,  they  plundered  it  cniupletely ;  _ 
but  they  were  persuaded  to  extinguish  the  fire  from  reverence  for  the 
picture  of  Jane  Edgewortli.  Her  portrait  was  painted  on  the  wains* 
coal,  with  a  cross  hanging  from  her  neck,  and  a  rosary  in  her  hands. 
Being  a  catholic,  and  having  founded  a  religious  house,  she  w’as 
conskhwl  ns  a  taint.  T!ie  only  son  of  Captain  Edgeworth  was  then 
•n  infant,  lying  in  his  cradle.  One  of  the  rebels  seized  the  child  by 
the  leg«  and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  him  round  to  dash  his  brains 
o«t  against  the  corner  of  the  castle  wall,  when  an  Irish  servant,  of 
the  lowest  order,  stonped  his  hand,  claiming  tlie  right  of  killing  the 
liule  heretick  himselt,  and  swearing  that  a  sudden  tUmth  would  be 
too  good  for  him  ;  tliat  he  w  ould  plunge  him  up  to  the  throat  in  a  bog- 
hole,  and  leave  him  for  the  crows  to  pick  liis  eyes  out.  Snatching  the 
child  from  his  comrade,  he  ran  off  with  it  to  u  neighbouring  hog,  and 
llaust  it  into  the  mud  ;  hut  when  the  rebels  had  retired,  this  man,  who 
had  only  pretended  to  join  them,  went  back  to  tlu»  bog  for  the  hoy, 
preserved  his  life,  and,  contriving  to  liide  him  in  a  pannier  under 
eggs  and  chickens,  carried  him  actually  through  the  miast  of  the  rebel 
camp,  safely  to  Dublin.  This  faithful  servant’s  name  w'as  l^ryan 
Ferral.  His  last  descendant  died  within  mv  memory,  after  having 
Ihed,  and  been  supported  always,  under  my  father’s  protection.  My 
iilher  heard  this  story  from  Lady  Edgeworth,  his  grandmother,  and 
also  from  a  man  of  107  years  of  age,  one  Bryan  Simpson,  who  was 
present  when  the  attack  was  made  on  Cranallagh  Castle,  and  by 
whom  tlie  facts  were  circumstantially  detailed.’ 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  in  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
Tales,  (we  think  Patronage,)  the  incident  of  the  detection  of  a 
forged  deed  by  a  sixpence  placed  under  the  seal,  wliieti  was 
found  to  be  dated  five  years  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  dt'etl. 
This  circumstance  occurred  to  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  owu  father. 
We  remember  also  inoetlng  some  where  or  other  with  another 
circumstance,  that  is  related  of  l^dy  Edgeworth,  the  Author’s 
great  grandmother. 

*  While  she  was  living  at  Lissard,  she  was,  on  some  sudden  alarm, 
obliged  to  go  at  night  to  a  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house  for  some 
gunpowder  which  was  kept  there  in  a  barrel.  She  was  followed  up 
stairs  by  an  ignorant  servant  girl,  who  carried  a  hit  of  candle  without 
*  candlestick,  between  her  fingers.  When  Lady  Edgeworth  hud 
taken  what  gunpow'der  she  wanted,  tiad  locketl  the  door,  and  was 
half  way  down  staira,  she  observed  that  the  girl  had  not  her  candle, 
and  aaked  what  she  had  done  with  it.  The  girl  recollected  and  an¬ 
swered,  that  she  had  left  it  “  stuck  in  the  barrel  of  black  salt,**  Lady 
Edgeworth  bid  her  stand  still,  and  instantly  returned  by  herself  to 
fhe  room  where  tlie  gunpowder  was  ;  found  the  candle  as  the  girl  had 
<lrtcrihed — put  her  hand  carefully  underneath  it — carried  it  safely 
out*  and  when  she  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  dropped  on  her 
^new,  and  thanked  God  for  their  deliverance.* 
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Kichanl  IjOvoII  Kdi^cworth  was  horn  at  Hath  in  tlic  yrtf 
1741.  I lis  father  had  in  early  life  followed  tlie  profession  of 
the  law,  hut  soon  after  his  marriage,  hecame  a  country  c^entle- 
man.  Uichurd  was  one  of  ei"ht  children,  four  of  whom  dW 
very  youii^  ;  hut  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  became 
possessed  of  all  the  iiiiiniinities,  and  exposed  to  all  the  penalties, 
attachiiii:^  to  Ihmu^  an  only  son.  In  the  history  of  his  childhood, 
we  ohserve  nothins^  remark  able  ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that 
Mr.  i:d  j^eworth’s  fondness  for  mechanical  pursuits,  if  not  bis 
‘  g^enius  for  mecliauics,*  was  determined  by  the  sijjht  of  the 
eU*ctrieal  machine,  and  the  orrery,  and  the  wheel-work  thit 
interested  him  so  much  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old. 

‘  From  the  pleasure  I  received,’  he  says,  ‘  and  the  improssioti 
‘  made  upon  my  mind  Hmt  morning,  1  bt'camc  irrecoverahlr  i 
‘  mechanic.*  All  impressions,  however,  stron*^  as  they  may  be 
at  the  time,  and  pleasurable,  are  not  ecpially  lasting.  It  is, 
indeed,  melancholy  to  rellect  how  much  more  easily  a  man  may 
he  made  irrecoverably  a  mechanic,  or  any  thing  else  that  has  to 
do  with  only  the  taste  or  the  physical  faculties,  than  be  mtde 
irrecoverably  a  virtuous  or  religious  being.  Of  all  impressions, 
those  which  relate  to  the  conscience  would  seem  to  he  the  most 
evauchcent.  ‘  At  seven  years  ohi,’  says  !Mr.  Fi.  ‘  1  hecame  very 
‘  devout.’  He  had  read  some  of  the  New  Testament,  andsorof 
ttCt!ount  of  the  sulVerings  of  martyrs :  these,  he  says,  bad 
iidlanuHl  his  imagination,  so  that  he  remembers  weeping  bitterly 
IxHMUsc  he  lived  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  ojiportunity  of 
bfs^oming  a  martyr.  This  was  no  proof  of  a  devout  mind, 
though  it  might  be  of  an  enthusiastic  one.  Ho  adds  : 

‘  So  strong  were  my  religious  feelings  at  this  time  of  my  life,  ihil 
I  strenuously  believed,  that  if  1  liad  sufficient  faith,  I  could  remove 
mountains  ;  and  accordingly  1  prayed  for  the  objects  of  iny  childish 
wishes  with  the  utmost  fervency,  and  with  the  strongest  persuasion 
that  my  prayers  would  he  heard.  Ilow  long  the  fervor  of  this  sort  of 
devotion  lasted  1  do  not  remember ;  but  1  suppose,  that  going 
to  school  insensibly  allayed  it.’ 

It  never  afterwards  (ronhled  him.  And  such  is  the  termini- 
tion,  in  thousands  of  instances,  of  those  early  impressions  which, 
unintelligent  and  vague  as  they  arc,  present  the  most  hopeful 
Opportunity  for  laying  the  foundation  of  religious  habits.  The 
inintl  then  in  (he  sim))licitY  of  its  feelings,  in  ingenuousDe«» 
tlocility,  and  softness  of  heart,  what  afterwards  it  must  by  m 
immense  change  /lecoiiie,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Hod.  Hut,  it  the  chihl  has  parents  capable  of  giving  a  right 
direction  to  these  incipient  stirrings  of  the  religious  principlc» 
and  sensible  of  (he  nwftd  responsibility  which  attaches  to  tlietn 
as  ])arents, — if  at  home  that  tenileruess  of  conscienct  might 
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bive  l>o<'n  cherished  till  it  was  ri|>ened  into  an  hnhitual  fear  of 
timl,  aiul  that  chililisli  mistaken  faith  mii'hl  have  heen  raiscHi  by 
iuHtruction  into  a  lirm  reliance  ujmn  Divine  Proviilenee, — goin(f 
Ut  uchool  shall  insensibly  allay  the  chihlish  feeling,  and  it  shaU 
liters anls  be  resjurred  to  by  the  full-pjrown  individual  as  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  boyhood  of  much  the  same  im|K)rtancc  as  any  of 
ibe  eruptive  diseases  incident  to  that  period  ot  life. 

Mr.  Kd^'worth  hud  (piite  ^ot  rid  of  all  his  relictions  fin^lin^ 
before  he  was  sent  to  Dublin  collect^*^  where  he  spent  six  inontlis 
*  in  dissipation  of  every  kind.*  lie  was  then  not  seventeen. 
From  Dublin,  his  father  ‘  prudently  removed*  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  Corpus  Christi  as  a  ^eutlemau  cuiimioner 
00  the  10th  of  Oct.  1701.  At  Hlack  Ibmrtun,  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Oxford,  resided  Paul  Elers,  Esq.  an  old  friend  of  his 
faUier*s,  whose  assistance,  it  was  thoiictht,  might  he  of  .service 
to  the  young  .stiulcnt.  Mr.  Elers,  on  being  applied  to  on  the 
subject,  frankly  and  bonourahly  represented,  that  be  bad/  several 
‘  daughters  grown  and  growing  up,  who,  us  the  world  said,  were 
‘  po  tty  girls  ;  hut  to  whom  he  could  not  give  fortunes  that 
‘  could  make  them  snilahle  matches  for  iMr.  Etigeworth’s  son.* 
ibis  ohjeeiion,  however,  >va<  overruled,  and  the  consequence 
wliicb  .Mr.  Elers  foresaw  as  probable,  in  due  course  followed, 
t^ur  young  Oxonian  foutul  the  family  at  Dlack  nourtoii  most 
agreeable  :  he  laughed,  and  talked,  and  sang  with  the  ladies,  and 
n*ad  Cicero  and  lionginus  with  their  father,  till  at  length,  one 
ol  the  young  ladies  became  the  object  of  his  preference;  he  paid 
bU  court  to  her,  and  having  succeeded  in  engaging  her  aflectioiis, 
found  too  late,  when  disposed  to  recede,  that  no  honourable 
incans  of  extrication  were  left  biin.  They  were  married  in 
Scotland,  forgiven,  re-married  by  licence  with  old  IMr.  Edgewortb*s 
consent,  and  onr  hero  bad  a  son  before  be  was  twenty  ;  soon  after 
'»hich  he  took  his  wife  to  E<igeworth  town.  His  mother  died  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival.  8he  was,  in  Mr.  Edgeworth’s 
phrase,  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety. 

‘  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  niy  »iiothcr  died,  she  called 
^  to  her  hed.side,  and  told  me  with  a  sort  of  pleasure,  that  she  felt 
die  should  die  before  night.  She  expressed  the  following  sentiment— 
“  1/  there  is  a  state  of  just  retribution  in  another  world  1  must  be 
bappy,  for  I  have  suffered  during  the  greatest  part  of  my  life,  and  1 
l^now,  that  I  did  not  deserve  it  by  my  thoughts  or  actions,**  * 

M  bat  sentiments  may  not  the  word  ‘  piety’  be  employed  to 
characterize !  ‘  If  there  is  a  state* — the  dim  peradventure  of 

die  classical  ncatlien,on  whom  the  light  of  Divine  wisdom  had 
*^ver  dawned!  And,  then,  to  hear  this  C/i riirf laii heathen,  just 
I  •boat  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  her  Judge,  claiming  future 
1,;^  hands,  as  a  dchi  of  justice  for  the  sutVering  he 
bad  iudicted  on  lur  iir  thl>  world!  How  truly  awful  and  pitiahh* 
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llir  sccMii*;  liow  traiiHcondoiid)  so,  u hen  wc  cMmnect  with 
(>))|K)rliinities  which  ;i  |>erson,  in  that  rank  ot‘  life,  must  In^e lunl 
lor  aequainUii^LC  herselt  with  the  <liscoveries  ot*  Uevchitioii,  iht. 
euveries  for  which  she  disdaineil  to  be  the  wiser,  thoui^h  purport- 
in^  to  come  from  Ciod  himsell!  We  know  not  whether  this  m. 
tiiiieiit  be  now  a  prevalent  one  amont^  the  higher  classes:  aiDoni^ 
the  lower,  it  is  nearly  coniined,  we  believe,  to  the  toUlIj  uned«« 
cated,  the  extremely  ignorant;  but  with  them  it  is  a  favourite 
notion,  and  i'orms  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  beia|t 
brought  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Their  |)ovpfty 
and  hardships  in  this  life,  they  think,  entitle  them  to  somerecoiD- 
peiise  in  the  other  world  ;  they  cannot  be  worse  oA'  at  any  rale; 
and  such  poor  people  nuiy  surely  be  excused  troidiling  themselvet 
ahoiit  religion  aiul  things  they  cannot  understand.  The  most 
ignorant,  bow  ever,  at  least  with  some  few  exci‘ptiuns,  have  lietnl 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  some  confused  notion  of  being  the 
better  oil'  for  his  coming  into  the  world  ;  but  here  is  a  well-ia* 
formed,  a  superior,  and,  it  should  seem,  an  amiable  wointn,  de¬ 
clining  to  he  indebted  to  her  Saviour  1 

We  are  sorry  to  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative  by  tbeie 
grave  digrt^ssions  ;  hut  such  a  sentiment  could  not  be  passed  ofer 
without  comment.  We  now  return  to  Mr.  Kdgeworth,  whom 
we  left  in  Ireland  with  his  young  wife.  Here  he  remained  I 
year;  and  ^  1  never  passed  twelve  months,*  he  says,  *  wiili  len 
‘  pleasure  or  improvement.* 

‘  No  person  of  my  family  had  any  taste  for  the  scientific  employ- 
meiits  in  wliicli  i  was  occupied,  and  my  young  wife  in  particular  bad 
hut  little  sYinpathy  with  my  tastes.  I  lelt  the  inconvenience  of  aa 
early  and  hasty  marriage;  and,  tliough  1  heartily  repented  my  fidly* 
I  determined  to  bear,  with  firmness  and  tem[)er,  the  evil  which  I  M 
brought  upon  myself.  Terhaps  pride  had  some  share  in  this  rciola- 
tioii.* 

Ill  the  uiitumn  of  1705,  Mr.  K.  returned  to  England,  iwd 
slopped  for  a  low  ilays  at  Chester,  where  he  saw  an  exhibitioa 
of  machinery,  which  revived  his  passion  for  the  mechanical  arts. 
'Mie  exhibitor  described  to  him  a  carriage  invented  by  Dr.  Dar¬ 
win,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  turn  in  a  small  compasa* 
without  danger  of  overselling,  and  without  the  incumbrance^ 
a  crane-neck«*d  perclK  'I'liis  determined  him  to  try  hia  skill » 
eoaeii-makiiig. 

‘  As  I  had  no  particular  object  to  engage  my  attention,  1 
pleasure  in  looking  forward  to  this  scheme,  as  a  source  of  employ®*** 
and  amusement.  Had  1  been  present  at  tli  is  time  of  my  life 
House  of  Commons  during  an  animated  debate,  the  subject  of  whiw 
had  been  level  to  my  capacity,  and  to  the  actual  state  of  mv  knoa- 
ledge,  it  more  than  probable,  that  I  should  have  turned  my  tiiougw 
aiul  niy  ambition  to  ;Kirlianicntary  instead  of  to  scientific  pursuiU- 
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After  visiiin^  his  wile’s  family  at  Black  Bourton,  Mr.  E.  look 
t  fiiimll  house  at  1 1  are  Hutch,  hotwe^'u  Heaclincf  and  Maiden- 
Keaii,  iiitt*ndin!^  (o  keep  his  terius  at  the  'rcmple,  with  a  view  to 
bfiiijj  called  to  the  bar,  lor  wliich  |»rofcssion  his  father  had  <les- 
liaed  him.  Here  he  had  his  \vorksho|>,  and  spt*nt  the ‘treater 
pul  of  most  days  in  visits  to  smiths,  coach-makers,  and  uork- 
meu  of  various  sorts  at  Ueatiin^j.  Al  this  time,  the  celchrateil 
Cotttas  was  exhibiting  a  variety  of  scientific  deceptions  in  L<»ndoii. 
Mr.  Ik  went  to  see  them,  and  soon  discovered  many  of  his  se¬ 
crets.  Tliis  circumstance  first  introduced  him,  through  a  mutual 
relation,  to  the  acipiaintance  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  who  had 
iho  discovered  these  secrets,  and  believed  himself  to  ho  the  only 
jM»rson  in  Fiiii^laud  who  was  in  possession  of  them.  The  anec¬ 
dotes  which  are  pveu  of  this  ecctmtric  and  prollii^ate  person, 
arc  hii;ldy  amusiui; ;  hut,  taken  altogether,  it  is  a  melancholy  tale. 

*  Some  years  belorc  I  was  acejuainted  with  him,  Sir  Francis,  with 
Foote  for  liis  coadjutor,  had  astunidied  the  town  as  a  conjuror,  and 
bsd  obtained  from  numhers  vast  belief  in  his  necromantic  powers. 
This  contiilcnee  he  gained,  chieHy  by  relating  to  those  wiio  consulted 
him  the  past  events  of  their  lives  ;  thence  he  Ciisily  j)ersuadcd  them, 
tiuuhe  could  foretell  wiiat  would  happen  to  them  in  future;  and  this 
iHjreuttsion  frequently  led  to  the  accoinplisluncnt  of  his  prophecies, 
roolc  chose  for  the  sceim*  of  their  necromancy  a  large  and  dark  room 
in  an  obscure  court,  1  believe  in  Leicester  Fields.  The  entrance  to 
ihh  room  was  through  a  very  long,  narrow,  winding  passage,  ligtitcd 
up  by  a  few  dim  lamps.  The  conjuror  was  seated  upon  a  kind  of 
('tinman  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  Iiugc  drum  before  him, 
which  contained  liis  familiar  spirit.  He  was  dressed  in  the  eastern 
taihinn,  with  an  enormous  turban,  and  a  long  white  beard.  II  is  assist¬ 
ant  held  a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  small  stick  struck  the 
drum  from  lime  to  time,  from  which  there  issued  a  deep  and  melan¬ 
choly  sound.  His  dragoman  answered  the  questions  that  were  asked 
of  him  by  his  visitants,  while  the  conjuror  preserved  the  most  dignified 
»ilcnce,  only  making  signs,  which  his  interpreter  translated  into  words, 
'^hen  a  question  was  asked,  the  visitant  was  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  drum,  from  whicli  the  oracle  seemed  to  proceed,  'fhe  former  ha- 
hiu,  and  extensive  acquaintance  of  Sir  F.  Delaval,  and  of  his  associ- 
atci,  who,  in  fact,  w  ere  all  the  men  of  gallantry  of  Ins  day,  furnished 
him  with  innumerable  anecdotes  of  secret  intrigues,  which  were  some 
of  them  known  only  to  themselves  and  their  paramours.  Foote  had 
*c<|uircd  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  gallantries  of  the  city  ;  and 
the  curiosity,  which  had  been  awakened  and  gratified  at  the  w’cst  end 
of  the  town  by  the  disclosure  of  certain  ridiculous  adventures  in  the 
city,  pave  to  the  conjuror  his  first  celebrity.  It  w’as  said,  that  he  had 
revealvd  secrets  that  had  been  buried  for  years  in  obscurity.  Ladies 
Well  as  gentlemen  among  the  fools  of  nuality  were  soon  found,  to 
'oiiUte  the  dames  of  the  city  in  idle  and  pernicious  curiosity ;  and 
under  the  sanction  of  fashion,  the  delusion  spread  rapidly  through  all 
rinks.  Various  attempts  w  ere  made  to  deceive  the  conjuror  under 
XIV.  N.S.  2  V 
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TmUc  namest  and  by  a  substitution  of  persons;  but  lie  in  general  sue* 
ceeded  in  detecting  these,  and  his  fame  stood  at  one  time  so  highiu 
to  induce  persons  o!  the  first  consider  at  ton  to  consult  him  secretly. 
Ills  iDctliod  oi  obtaining  sudden  iidluence  over  the  incredulous  wu 
by  telling  them  some  small  detached  circumstances,  which  had  hap. 
pened  to  them  a  short  time  before,  and  wliich  they  thought  could 
scarcely  be  known  to  any  body  but  themselves.  This  he  effected  hy 
means  of  an  agent,  whom  he  employed  at  the  door  as  a  porter.  Thi 
man  was  acquainted  with  tdl  the  intriguing  footmen  in  i.ondon,  and 
whilst  he  detained  the  servants  of  his  master’s  visitants  as  they  entered, 
he  obtained  from  them  various  information,  which  was  communicated 
by  his  fellow  servanta  through  n  pipe  to  the  drum  of  the  conjurer.  It 
w  as  aaid,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  while  this  delusion  lasted, 
more  matches  were  made,  and  more  intrigues  were  hrouglit  to  a  con« 
elusion,  by  Sir  Francis  Dclaval  and  his  associates,  than  all  the  med¬ 
dling  old  ladies  in  London  could  have  effected  or  even  suspected  in  u 
many  rrmitis.  Among  the  marriages  was  that  of  Lady  Nassau  Paulet 
w  ith  Sir  Francis  hiinsclf.  'I'his  was  the  great  object  of  the  whole  con¬ 
trivance.  As  soon  as  it  was  accomplished,  the  conjurer  nrodently 
dceampi’d,  before  on  inouiry  too  minute  could  he  made  into  nis  super¬ 
natural  powers.  Lady  Nassau  I’aulet  had  a  very  large  fortune,  I  be¬ 
lieve  eighty  thousand  pounds,  of  all  which  Sir  Francis  Delnvul  became 
possosM'd  by  this  marriage.  Her  ladyship  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
licr  fonuT>e  did  not  long  continue  to  console  her  husband  for  her  loss, 
'i'he  whole  of  the  eighty  tliousand  pounds  he  contrived  soon  todisai- 
pare.*  pp.  1S5 — 9. 

Sir  Frtncia  appears  to  have  fallen  a  victim  at  last  to  chagrin 
find  satiety.  One  great  tdyect  liad  long  filled  his  mind. 

‘  The  f)uke  of  York  was  in  love  with  Sir  FTancis  Dclavars 
‘  sister,  Lady  Staiihojie.  Her  husband.  Sir  William  Stanhope, 

*  was  dying,  and  the  great  object  was  to  keep  the  Duke’s  (Itroc 

*  alive.  Kvery  body  of  ahiiiiies  about  (he  Duke,  whom  Sir  Fran- 
‘  ci«  could  influence,  was  engaged  in  supportingthis  project.  But 
‘  the  hand  of  death  put  a  stop  to  the  scheme.  The  Duke  of  Y  ork, 
‘  in  a  tour  to  Italy,  went  to  some  ball  in  Home,  ami,  after  danciniJ 

*  violently,  caught  cold  in  rfdiirning  to  his  residence,  which  was  at 

*  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  entertainment :  he  was 
‘  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died.* 

*  By  the  death  of  tlic  Duke  of  York,  Sir  Francis  found  all  hii 
Bchcmes  of  aggrandisement  blasted.  Though  a  man  of  great  strength 
of  mind,  and  of  vivacity  that  seemed  tube  untameable,  his  spirits  awi 
health  sunk  under  this  disappointment.  His  friends  and  physiciao 
laughed  at  his  complaints.  Of  Herculean  strength,  and,  till  thispt* 
riod,  of  uninterrupted  health,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
believe,  that  a  pain  in  his  breast,  of  w  hich  be  complained,  was  of  any 
serious  consequence;  on  ibe  contrary,  they  treated  him  as  an  hypo* 
chondriac,  whom  a  generous  diet,  amusement,  and  country  air,wo^ 
soon  restore.  He  w  as  ordered,  how  ever,  to  use  a  stenm-both,  which 
warn  Uien  in  vogue,  at  Knightsbridge.  1  went  with  him  there  one diy 
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thf  Wst  I  ever  saw  him !  He  expressed  for  me  a  groat  deal  of  kmd* 
ness  and  esteem  :  and  tl)en  seriously  told  me  he  felt,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  natural  strength  both  of  i>o<iy  and  niinil,  and  in  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  physicians,  he  had  not  lon^  to  live.  H« 
icknowledgcd,  that  his  mind  was  atl’ected  as  well  as  his  body. 

*  “  Let  my  example,*'  said  he,  “  warn  you  of  a  fatal  error,  into 
which  1  have  fallen,  and  into  which  you  iniglit  probably  fall,  if  you  did 
not  counteract  the  propensities,  which  miglil  lead  you  into  it.  1  have 
pursued  amusement,  or  rather  frolic,  instead  of  turning  niy  ingenuity 
and  talents  to  useful  purposes.  1  am  sensihie,”  contiuued  he,  **  that 
myniind  was  fit  tor  greater  things,  than  any  of  which^l  aiu  now,  or  of 
which  1  was  ever  supposed  to  be  capable.  I  am  able  to  speak  tluciuly 
in  public,  and  1  have  perceived,  that  my  manner  of  speaking  iuis  al¬ 
ways  increased  the  force  ot'  what  1  h.ive  said.  Upon  various  useful 
fubjects  1  am  not  delieient  in  information  ;  and  if  1  had  employed 
half  the  time  and  half  the  pains  in  cultivating  serious  knowledge, 
which  I  have  wasted  in  exerting  my  powers  upon  tritles,  instead  of 
making  myself  merely  a  conspicuous  ligiire  at  public  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  instead  of  giving  niystlf  up  to  gallantry  which  disgusted  and 
dhappointed  me,  instead  of  dissipating  my  fortune  and  tarnishing  my 
character,  I  should  have  (iistinguished  myself  in  the  senate  or  the  ar¬ 
my,  1  ehoiild  liave  become  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  an  honour 
to  my  family.  Kemember  niy  advice,  young  man!  Pursue  what  is 
wfuL  to  mankind,  you  will  satisfy  ihem,  and,  what  is  better,  you  will 
Mlisl’y  yourself.** 

‘  fwo  mornings  tifterwards  ho  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Tlmi 
ended  Sir  Tiancis  Blake  Delaval.  Descended  from  illustrious  ances¬ 
tors,  born  with  every  personal  advantage,  of  a  coiintx'nance  peculiarly 
p.epossessing,  tall,  strong,  athletic,  and  singularly  active,  he  excelled 
in  every  manly  exorcise,  w’as  endowed  w’ith  courage,  and  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  presence  of  mind;  yet  all  in  vain.  His  parting  advice  wai 
not  thrown  away  upon  me.  Indeed  I  had  heard  and  seen  suHicient  to 
convince  me,  that  a  life  of  pleasure  is  not  a  life  of  happiness,  and  that 
totlie  broad  gaiety  of  public  festivity  there  frcijuently  succeeds  insup¬ 
portable  ennui  in  private — ennui,  wliicb  often  drives  men  to  the  worst 
vices  merely  for  emotion  and  occupation.*  pp.  15 1 — 7. 

To  niuhle  Sir  Fraitcis  Dehrval  to  obtain  the  earliest  possible 
intclligiMice  of  the  event  of  a  race  at  Newmarket,  Mr.  Kdi^e- 
"orth  first  pr(*jected  liis  telf'graj)b  ;  the  idi'a  of  wbieb  was  sug- 
by  ilie  perusal  of  Wilkins*  “  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,” 
a  paper  in  Hooke’s  works.  He  ascertained  the  feasibility 
of  the  scheinc,  and  claims  the  merit  of  reviving  the  invcnlioiu 
Telegraphic  cuinmunicallon  waa  not  attempted  in  France  till 
long  ufter.  About  the  same  period,  be  amused  bimself  with  seve¬ 
ral  other  curious  mechanical  inventions; — a  walking  machine,  it 
bailing  carriage,  and  a  phaeton  on  Hr.  Darwin’s  principle.  The 
biter  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Society  for  the  Fncoiirage- 
of  Arts  ;  a  cireumstunce  which  Mr.  Fdgewortb  tboiijrht 
proper  to  communicate  to  the  Doctor,  and  ibis  led  to  their  aubsc- 
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quont  intimacy.  f)r.  Danvin,  thoiii^h  he  took  his  correspondent 
for  a  couch-maker,  invited  him  to  his  house.  An  explanation 
did  not  lak(‘  place  till  alter  Mr.  lMli;e\\oith  had  been  eni;ai;ed  for 
sometime  in  conversation  >vith  his  host.  During  this  visit,  hewan 
introduced  to  the  thou  heautilid  ami  all-accomplished  Miss  Se- 
ward,  ami  the  other  litvrati  of  Litehlield.  About  the  sHinetitne 
coiiiinenced  his  intimacy  with  the  Author  of  Samiford  and  Mer¬ 
ton,  which  ripened  into  a  friendship  that  lasted,  notwithstanding 
the  stronu^  points  of  opposition  in  their  eharacters,  till  Mr.  Dav’s 
death.  'I’he  character  of  this  sini^ular  hut  benevolent  man,  j»rc- 
senls  a  stran'::e  compound  of  ^oml  sen^e  and  peat  weakness, 
generosity  and  selfishness,  lie  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
and  cxeeetlini;ly  fond  of  metaphysics  and  argumentation ;  he  Was, 
in  a  word,  a  philosopher  of  the  Rousseau  school,  who  thought 
his  master  lhe‘  first  of  humau-kiml.*  In  a  familiar  letter  to  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  he  says,  that  ‘  were  all  the  hooks  in  the  world  to  be 
‘  destroyed,’  the  second  hook  he  would  wish  to  save,  ‘  after  the 
*  Hihle,'  would  be  liousseau’s  Emilius.  This  phrase — ‘  after  the 
^  Bible,’  has  been  applied  to  do  honour  to  a  great  diversity  of 
puhlicutions  ;  hut  we  (piestioii  whether  ever  before  so  monstrous 
a Jiixfd-posiiion  of  things  human  and  Divine,  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.  .And  what  was  this  system  that  so  powerfully 
fascinated  the  imagination  of  our  philosopher?  Let  us  hear  it 
from  himself.  ‘  'I'o  vield  without  murmuring  to  necessity,  to 
‘  exert  properly  the  f.ieulties  of  nature,  to  he  unbiassed  by  preju- 
‘  dice,  are  the  simple  foundations  of  every  thing  that  is  great, 

‘  gooil,  sublime — Exeelh*nt  Rousseau  !*  Ami  oh,  rare  ^Ir.  Day! 
Mr.  Ed  gewoith  tells  us,  that  the  Emilius  had  made  a  strong 
impr4‘ssiou  ou  his  own  uiiiid,  ami  that  he  formed  a  strong  desire 
to  educate  his  sou  according  to  hissysttaii. 

•  My  wif.  i  complied  witli  my  wishes,  and  the  body  and  mind  of  my 
son  were  to  be  kti  as  nuieli  as  possible  to  the  education  of  nature  and 
of  accident.  I  was  hut  twenty-three  years  old,  when  I  formed  this 
resolution  ;  1  steadily  pursued  it  for  several  years,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  witli  which  I  was  embarrassed  by  my  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  ridicule  by  which  1  became  immediately  assailed  on  all 
quarters. 

‘  I  dressed  my  son  without  stockings,  with  his  arms  bare,  in  a  jack¬ 
et  and  trowsers  such  as  are  (|uite  common  at  present,  but  which  were 
at  that  time  novel  and  extraordinary.  1  succeeded  in  making  him 
i  cmarkalily  hardy  :  I  also  .succeeded  in  making  him  fearless  of  danger, 
and,  wliat  is  more  diHIcult,  capable  of  bearing  privation  of  every  sort 
lie  hati  all  the  virtues  of  a  child  bred  in  the  but  of  a  savage,  and  all 
the  knowledge  of  r/img.?,  which  could  well  be  acquired  at  an  early  ag® 
by  a  boy  bred  in  civilized  society.  I  say  knowledge  of 
bfoks  he  had  less  knowledge  at  four  or  live  years  old,  than  most  clui* 
dren  have  at  that  age.  Of  mechanics  he  had  a  clearer  couceptioa* 
and  ill  ilic  application  of  wliat  he  knew,  more  inventioa  lhaii  any 
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chl!J  I  seen.  He  was  hold,  free,  fearless,  jjenerous;  he  had 

t  ready  and  keen  use  of  all  iiis  senses,  and  of  his  judgment,  liul  he 
was  not  disposed  to  ohri/  :  his  exertions  penorally  arose  from  his  own 
will:  and,  though  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  ^ood*tempered  and 
good-natured,  though  he  generally  pleased  hy  Ids  looks,  demeanour, 
ind  conversation,  he  had  loo  little  deference  for  others,  and  he  shewed 
an  invincihle.ilislike  to  control.  With  me,  lie  was  always  what  I 
nidicd ;  with  others,  he  was  never  anything  but  what  he  wished  to 
be  himself.  He  was,  by  all  who  saw  him,  whether  of  the  higher  or 
lower  classes,  taken  notice  of ;  anil  hy  all  considered  as  very  clever. 

I  speak  of  a  child  between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  and  to  prevent 
interruption  in  my  narrative,  I  here  represent  the  elfectsof  his  educa¬ 
tion  from  three  to  eight  years  oUl,  during  which  period  I  pursued  with 
him  Rousseau’s  plans.*  pp.  17H,  9. 

In  a  siihsei|uent  part  of  the  narrative,  Mr.  K.  with  great  can¬ 
dour  aeijuaints  us  with  tin*  furtln  r  result  of  his  scheiuo.  He 
took  the  boy,  when  almost  nine  y»‘ars  old,  with  him  to  France, 
where  he  w  as  chielly  committed  to  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

‘  I  liad  begun  his  education,*  says  the  Tather,  ‘  upon  the  mistaken 
principles  of  Rousseau;  and  I  had  pursued  them  with  as  nuicli  steadi¬ 
ness,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  he  advantageous,  with  as  much  success 
as  I  could  desire.  Whatever  regarded  the  health,  strength,  and  agility 
of  my  son,  had  amply  justitied  the  system  of  my  master  ;  hut  1  found 
mysidf  entangled  in  diiiii’uities  with  regard  to  my  child’s  mind  and  tem¬ 
per.  He  was  generous,  brave,  gooil-naturtd,  and  what  is  commonly 
called  good-tempered  ;  hut  he  was  scarci'ly  to  he  controlled.  It  was 
difficult  to  urge  him  to  any  thing  that  did  not  suit  his  fancy,  and  more 
difficult  to  restrain  him  jVom  what  he  wished  to  follow.  In  short,  he 
was  self-willed,  from  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  been  incul¬ 
cated  hy  his  early  education,  and  which  he  cherished  the  more  from 
the  inexperiemee  of  his  own  powers. 

‘  1  must  here  acknowledge,  with  deep  regret,  not  only  the  error  of 
a  theory,  which  I  hud  adopted  at  a  very  early  age,  wlien  older  and 
wiser  persons  than  myself  had  been  dazzled  hy  the  eloipience  of  Rous- 
»cau  ;  but  1  must  also  reproach  myself  with  not  liuving,  alter  my  arrival 
in  France,  paid  as  much  attention  to  my  hoy  as  1  had  ilone  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  ])rcvent  the  formation  of  those 
hahlis,  which  could  never  afterwards  he  eradicated.  I  dwell  on  this 
painful  su))jcet,  to  w  arn  other  parents  against  the  errors,  which  I  corn- 
milled.  I  h  id  successfully  reached  a  ceiiain  point  in  the  education 
of  my  pupil  ;  I  hud  acipiircd  complete  ascendancy  over  his  mind  ;  he 
respected  and  loved  me;  hut,  relying  upon  what  I  had  already  done, 

I  trusted  him  to  tlie  care  of  another,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  had  no  experience  in  the  management  of  children,  or  any 
habitual  intluence  over  his  particular  pupil.  The  boy  soon  obtained 
the  mastery.’  pp.  — 5. 

The  seipiel  was  less  unfurtnnute  than  might  have  been  feared  : 
the  youth  was  sent  to  a  public  seminary,  uhere  lie  discovered  an 
iiiviucible  dbiucliuution  to  bcholarship  ;  lie  ran  away,  went  to 
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s«a,an(!  at  ien^^tU  married  and  settled  in  America,  whore  his 
inily  are  still  livint^. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Day,  whose  portrait  is  highly  worthy  of 
beinfif  framed.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Kdtje worth’s  first  acipiHint. 
aiice  with  him,  his  exterior  was  far  from  prepossossim^ :  ‘he 

*  seldom  comhed  his  niven  locks,  though  he  was  remarkublv  fond 
‘  of  wusliiii"  ill  tlio  stream.’  His  tem|HTament  was  "rave  and 
melancholy  ;  lie  was  ruinantic  and  yet  cold  ;  intent  upon  matri¬ 
mony,  Imt  suspicious  of  the  sex,  and  accustometl  to  dtscant 
#!ven  in  the  company  of  women,  on  the  evils  brought  upon  man¬ 
kind  by  love.  \oi,  strange  to  say,  ‘  witli  a  person  neither 
‘  formeil  by  nature,  iior  cultivated  by  art,  to  please,  be  exjiecled 
‘  tliat  be  should  winsome  female  wiser  tliaii  tlie  rest  of  her  sex, 

*  who  should  t(*el  for  him  the  most  romantic  and  ev(Tlastiii{>  at- 
‘  tacbmeut.’  After  <ome  unsuccessful  adveiitiires,  be  ‘  resolved 
‘  to  bns'il  up  two  "irU  as  eijually  as  possible  under  bis  own  eye, 
‘  liopiu"tbat  they  mi"lit  be  companions  to  (  acb  oilier  while  they 
‘  were  chihlren,  and  that,  before  they  "rew  up  to  be  women,  lie 

*  mi"!il  l>e  able  to  decide  which  of  them  would  be  most  agreeable 
‘  to  liimself  for  a  wile.*  Ht*  aecortliiii;!)  selected  from  a  number 
of  orphans,  one  of  remarkably  promisiii"  ajipearance. 

‘  It  was  necessary,  that  tlic  girl  should  be  bound  apprentice  to  soma 
warned  man.  I  was  the  person,  whom  Mr.  Day  named,  and  tome 
ISabriiui  Sidney  was  apprenticed.  Mr.  Day  called  her  Sahrlnu  from 
the  rivi‘r  Severn,  and  Sidney  frnm  his  favorite,  .Algernon  Sidney.  On 
his  return  to  London  he  presented  to  me  the  little  ward,  who  !ud  been 
thus  bound  to  me  w itliout  my  knowledge.  1  had  such  well  merited 
contiilence  in  Mr.  Day,  iliat  I  felt  no  repugnance  against  his  Iwinf^ 
cntrusteil  with  the  care  of  a  girl,  who  had  been  thus  put  incidentally 
undtT  mv  protection.  In  a  t’ew  days  be  went  to  the  Foundling  Hon- 
pitai,  in  l.oiulon,  and  cimse  another  girl,  to  whom  be  gave  the  name 
of  Lucrelia  He  placi'd  his  wards  in  a  widow’s  iiouse,  in  some  court 
near  Chancery  Lane,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  their  educa¬ 
tion.  fliey  were  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  good  humored,  and 
well  disposed.  Mr.  Day’s  kindness  soon  made  them  willing  to  con¬ 
duct  tliemsclves  according  to  his  directions.  But  a  lodging  in  London 
was  not  a  convenient  or  an  agreeable  scene  for  such  a  plan  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  pursue;  he  therefore  determined  to  fake  his  pupils  out  of 
Kngland,  ibat  he  might  avoid  the  inquiries  and  curiosity  (d*  hi.s  ac¬ 
quaintance.  lie  accordingly  removed  from  London,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  sailed  to  France.’  pp.  ‘214 — (i. 

He  resided  with  bis  pupils  at  Avignon  for  a  considerable  lime; 
iluriii"  whieh,  not  bein"  over  anxious  to  cultivate  tlieir  uiulcr- 
stuntlings,  lest  be  should  injure  the  siinplieity  of  their  mind.s,  *  he 
‘  taught  them,  hy  slow  ilegrees,  to  read  ami  write.’ 

*  By  reasoning  which  appeared  to  me,’  says  Mr.  Edgeworth,  '  be¬ 
yond  their  comprehension,  and  by  ridicule,  the  taste  for  which  might 
afterward®  be  turned  agaiiut  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  imbue  the® 
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with  •  deep  hatred  for  dress,  and  luxury,  and  fine  people,  and  faihlon, 
ind  titles.  At  hU  return  to  England,  which  happened,  I  believe, 
when  I  was  out  of  th  u  country,  he  |>artcd  with  one  of  his  pupils,  (  Lu- 
orelin.)  finding  her  invincibly  stupid,  or,  at  the  best,  not  disposed  to 
tullow  Ids  regimen.  lie  gave  her  three  or  four  hundred  pounds, 
which  soon  procured  her  a  husband,  who  was  a  small  shopkeeper.  In 
this  situation  she  went  on  contentedly,  wiis  happy,  and  made  her  hus¬ 
band  happy.’ 

3Ir.  Day  was  little  more  than  twenty  on  his  return  from 
France;  his  favourite  ])upil,  Sahriiui,  was  then  a  very  pleasing 
[jirl  of  thirteen.  Having  taken  a  house  ;U  Stow-lliil  near 
Liuhheld,  he  steadily  pursued  his  plan  of  edneatiun  ;  and, 

‘  wliid  was  something  singular,’  adds  Mr.  E.,  ‘  all  the  ladii's  of 
‘  the  place  kindly  took  notice  of  the  girl,  and  attributed  to  Mr. 

‘  D.iv  notie  hut  the  real  motives  of  his  condiicl.* 

‘  llis  superior  abilities,  lofty  sentiments,  and  singularity  of  man¬ 
ners,  made  him  appear  at  Litchfield  as  a  phenomenon  ;  his  nnhound- 
td  charity  to  the  poor,  and  his  munificence  to  those  of  a  higher  class 
who  were  in  distress,  won  the  esteem  of  all  ranks  ;  so  that  his  brecd- 
in^  up  a  young  girl  in  his  house,  without  any  female  to  take  care  of 
her,  created  no  scandal,  and  appeared  quite  natural  and  free  from 
i.Tproprioty.  Sabrina,  his  ward,  was  received  at  the  palace  with  ten¬ 
derness  and  regard.  She  became  a  link  between  Mr.  Day  and  Mr. 
Seward’s  family,  that  united  them  very  strongly.’ 

At  length,  when  slie  grew  loo  old  to  remain  under  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  roof  without  a  protectress,  she  was  sent  to  boarding  school ; 
and,  such  is  the  fickleness  even  of  philosophers,  Mr.  Day’s 
intentions  with  regard  to  his  pupil  began  soon  afterwards  to 
change :  ^  his  mind  turned  towards  Aliss  llonora  Sneyd.’  When 
Jibe  had  refused  him,  it  turned  again — towards  her  sister,  Miss 
Flizaheth  Sneyd,  who,  smitten  above  all  things  with  his  roman¬ 
tic  generosity  in  educating  a  young  girl  for  his  wife,  thought  she 
dionld  like  to  spoil  the  philosophical  romance  by  hi'comiiig  Mrs. 
Ihiy  herself.  Her  lover,  however,  was  first  to  undergo  un  or¬ 
deal — to  go  to  France,  literally  to  learn  to  dunce,  and  to  acquire 
those  accomplishments  which  he  was  not  to  he  jiermUled  to  de¬ 
spise — till  he  had  attained  them  1  He  passed  the  winter  at 
Lyons. 

*  Here  Mr.  Day  put  himself  to  every  species  of  torture,  ordinary' 
and  extraordinary,  to  compel  his  antigallican  limbs,  in  spite  of  their 
natural  rigidity,  to  dance,  and  fence,  and  manage  the  f^reat  horsr. 
To  perform  his  promise  to  Miss  Sneyd  honorably,  he  gave  up  seven 
or  eight  hours  a  day  to  these  exercises,  for  wdiich  he  had  not  tlie 
lightest  taste,  and  for  which,  except  horsemanship,  he  manifesteil 
the  most  sovereign  contempt.  It  was  astonishing  to  behold  the  energy 
J»‘ih  which  he  persevered  in  these  pursuits.  I  have  seen  him  stand 
Mween  two  boards  which  reached  from  the  ground  higher  than  his 
*occs;  these  boards  were  adjusted  with  screws,  so  as  barely  to  per- 
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mit  him  to  bond  his  knees,  and  to  rise  up  and  sink  dotm.  By  these 
means  M.  lluise  proposed  to  force  Mr.  Day’s  knees  outward,  but  his 
screwing;  was  in  vain,  lie  succeeded  in  torturing  his  patient,  but 
original  formation,  and  inveterate  habit,  resisted  all  his  endeavnuii 
at  personal  improvement.  1  could  not  help  pitying  my  philosophic 
friend,  |>ent  up  in  durance  vile  for  hours  t()get!ier,  with  Ids  feet  in 
his  stocks,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  contempt  in  his  heart.’ 

All  was  in  vain,  and  Saiuina  was  for  this  time  revenged.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  improve  his  manners  and 
person,  the  lady  ‘  could  not  feel  lor  him  the  attachment  uhirh 
‘  was  necessary  for  her  haj>pim‘ss  and  for  his  in  marriage.  In 
‘  short,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  good  qualities,  she  could 
‘  not  give  him  hei  heart.’  What  was  to  he  done?  When  (he 
shock  of  tluMlisaj>pointtnent  was  over,  the  mind  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  turned  again  ;  turned  hack  to  (he  lovely  Sahrina,  now  no 
longer  a  child.  ‘  ll<*  eertaiidy  was  nevermore  h»ved  hy  any 
woman,*  says  his  Hiographer,  ‘  than  he  was  hy  her;  nor  do  I 
‘  believe  (hat  any  woman  was  to  him  ever  personally  inoreagrre- 
‘  able.*  And  m)w  for  a  cotisiimmate  ]>roof  of  onr  ])hilosoplierN 
great  and  gootl  <pialities.  Kvery  body  expected  (hat  he  was  on 
tliecvo  of  marrying  his  ward  :  it  seemed  that  the  Fates  would 
have  it  so ;  and  with  mon*  reason  it  might  have  heeit  thought 
that  honour  and  manly  feeling  would  have  it  so.  Itut — 

<  lie  had  left  Sabrina  at  the  house  of  a  friend  under  strict  injunC' 
lions  as  to  some  peculiar  fancies  of  his  own;  in  particular,  sonic  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  her  dress.  She  neglected,  forgot,  or  undervalued 
something,  which  w  as  not,  1  believe,  clearly  delined.  Shedid,  orshe 
did  not,  wear  certain  long  sleeves,  ami  some  handkerchief,  which  had 
been  the  subject  ol'  his  dislike,  or  of  his  liking;  and  he,  considering 
this  circumstance  as  a  criterion  of  her  attachment,  and  as  a  proof  ot’ 
her  want  of  strengtli  of  mind,  quitted  her  for  ever  I’ 

One  is  really  mortified  to  find  after  (his,  (hat  he  married — 
married,  and  was  not,  as  lie  deserved  to  he,  miserable;  hut 
found  a  paragon,  who  united,  ‘  in  an  iiniisiinl  manner,’  ipde|>en- 
deuce  of  sentiiiumt  with  tlie  most  complete  matrimonial  obrdi- 
ence ;  couU;  iliscuss,  and  reason,  and  keep  up  an  argument  with 
him,  to  his  heart’s  content,  iqion  any  topic,  ‘  from  the  deepest 
‘  political  investigation  to  the  most  frivolous  circumstaiiet*  of  daily 
‘  life,’  I’liis  was  what  Sabrina  could  not  have  ilone.  Hut  logic 
and  luetaphysies  will  not  always  please.  Mr.  Day  bought  in 
estate,  aiul  became  an  agriculturist ;  bought  “  Ware’s  arcliitec- 
“  ture,”  aiul  plungetl  into  brick  and  mortar  ;  wasted  his  pro|>er- 
ty,  and  was  in  imminent  clanger  of  becoming  a  misantliropiitf 
when  he  was  thrown  from  u  horse  he  had  undertaken  to  train,  and 
never  spoke  afterwards.  As  for  Sahrina,  she  was  married  to  an 
old  fri(*nd  of  Mr.  Day’s,  Mr.  Hickmdl,  who  was,  with  his  friend, 
the  joint  author  of  the  “  iH’hig  \egro.”  lie  lived,  however, 
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>c»rccly  three  years  after  his  marriage,  nud  left  his  widow  with 
t)fo  sons  unprovided  for ;  hut  her  ehuracter  obtained  her  friends, 
mil,  by  liiT  exertions,  she  was  able  to  maintain  honelf  in  iiule- 
jHinlenee. 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  he  is  a  far  less  interesting  personage,  in  his  own  memoirs, 
than  most  of  his  friends,  lii  the  year  1700,  his  father  diini  at 
tbc  age  of  sixty-nine ;  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  tinding  himself  in 
|K)ssession  of  a  competent  estate,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  tlie 
har.  Soon  after  this  event,  his  wife  being  still  living,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  lloiiora  Sneyd,  to  whom  Major  Andre 
was  at  that  time  paying  his  addresses  ;  and  his  admiration  soon 
i^ew  into  a  deep  uttuchment.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Mr.  E.*s  conduct  in  the  first  instance,  he  took  the  only  honour- 
a)4e  method  of  obviating  criminality  and  danger — by  flight. 
He  went  abroad,  in  eompnny  with  his  friend  Da^  ;  and  while 
the  philosopher  was  practising  the  graces,  Mr.  E.  eiigageil  in 
a  scheme  which  called  into  exercise  all  his  skill  in  engineering  : 
It  was  no  other  than  to  divert  the  Rhone  into  a  new  channel. 
When  he  found  he  should  be  detained  at  Lyons  for  some  time, 
he  inviteir  his  wife  to  join  him  :  site  staid  with  him  till  the 
winter,  and  then  returned  in  order  to  be  confineil  in  England, 
and — to  die.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Mr.  E.  lost  no  time 
in  returning.  ‘  A  new  era  in  his  life,’  he  tells  us  ‘  was  now 
‘  beginning.’  Our  readers  will  guess  what  this  means :  he  went 
Jirectly  to  Litchfield,  saw  Miss  llonora  Sneyd,  was  accepted, 
was  married  by  special  license,  and  immediately  after  the  cere¬ 
mony,  set  off  for  Ireland.  The  remainder  of  the  memoir 
•lescribes,  with  more  feeling  than  is  displayed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  volume,  the  few  short  years  of  domestic  happiness  which 
ensued,  and  the  decline  and  death  of  llonora  ;  it  then  jirocmls 
to  detail  the  method  lie  took  to  repair  his  irn'parablc  loss  by 
roarr)ing,  at  his  deceased  wife’s  suggestion,  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
wd  the  discussions  to  which  this  gave  rise ;  and  it  breaks  off 
abruptly  at  the  year  1782,  when  Mr.  Edgeworth  formed  the 
wise  determination  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  dedicate  the  remain- 
^  of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  the  education  of 
bw  children,  and  the  good  of  the  country  from  which  he  drew 
subsistence. 

It  is  to  his  daughter  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  entirely  indebted 
for  exhibiting  the  bright  side  of  his  character, — as  a  fatlicr,  a 
^lonl,  and  a  patriot ;  that  daughter  whose  writings  render  it 
ofter  ail  Ins  safest  claim  to  posthumous  celebrity,  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  From  the  period  of  his  settling  in 
Ireland  in  1782,  he  resided  in  that  country,  and  on  his  own 
'^^te,  nearly  five  and  thirty  years.  In  that  year,  the  Irish 
volunteers  were  in  force,  and  l<ord  Cliarlcmonl,  their  general, 
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a|ipoiiit(‘(i  Mr.  Edijcwoith  to  Ini  one  of  his  aides  lU*  camp. 
Edijeworth  ^ives  an  interesting  sketcli  of  Irish  aiVairs  at  iliU 
critical  period,  in  wlticli  InT  falloT  bore  an  liononriihle  part.  In 
17rt.5,  tiie  Royal  Irish  Aciulciny  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Edi^*. 
worth  was  nuincd,  at  Lonl  Cliarleniont’s  desire,  one  of  \[s 
ori^nal  members.  In  the  two  following  years,  he  occupied 
himself  very  usefully  in  the  improvement  of  considerable  tracts 
of  mountainous  lauil  and  of  hoj;;  and  in  carryini;  limestone  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mountain  farm,  ‘  he  made  the  first  trial  of 
‘  wooden  moveable,  railways,  aiul  small  carriag^es  with  cast-iron 
*  whc*tds,  supported  on  friction  rollers.’  During  the  disturhunci's 
and  alarms  of  the  years  1704,5,  he  exerted  himsell,  hut  without 
success,  to  estahlisli  a  ttdet^raph  in  Ireland  :  it  did  not  suit  the 
Kn^lish  ^ov«»rmnent  t«»  sanction  it.  In  the  year  17117,  he  lost 
his  third  wife,  to  whom  lie  had  been  married  seventeen  years; 
ami  as  there  is  no  t;ood  reason  w  hy  a  man  who  has  had  three  wives, 
sliould  not  take  a  fourth,  he  lost  no  time  in  supplying  the 
vacancy.  ill  s  own  daughter  must  l>e  allowed  to  he  a  disin- 
teresteil  .jndt't*  of  the  propriety  of  this  step  :  she  says, 

*  My  father  was  past  fifty,  when  he  w’as  Icfl  a  third  time  a  widower, 
w  ith  a  numerous  family,  by  difi'erent  w  ives  :  four  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters  living  w  ith  him  ;  some  of  them  grow  n  up,  others  very  young— 
the  youngest  hut  three  years  old — two  of  the  daughters  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  just  at  the  age  when  a  mother's  care  is  of  most  importance. 
Besides  his  children,  two  sisters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edgeworth  had 
resided  with  us  for  several  years.  Though  they  had  friends  and  near 
connexions  in  England,  for  whom  they  felt  high  esteem,  they  bad 
remained  in  Ireland  with  us,  and  they  formed  part  of  tliis  large 
family,  attached  to  them  by  tics  of  kindred,  and  by  feelings  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  esteem.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  all  indeed 
who  hud  seen  how  much  the  felicitv  of  his  former  life  had  depended  upon 
conjugal  afiection,  w  ere  aware,  that  he  would  not  be  happy  unless  be 
married  again.*  p.  191. 

The  lady  on  whom  his  choice  fell,  was  a  Miss  Reaufort,  to 
whom  is  borne  a  must  honournhle  testimony. 

‘  A  more  trying  situation  for  a  wife  could  hardly  be  imagined,  than 
that  in  which  she  w'as  now'  placed.  She  knew,  that  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  surrounded  her — sons,  daughters,  and  sisters- in- law,  old 
associations  and  present  feelings,  though  not  averse  to  her  individual!), 
must  he  painfully  aiVccted  by  the  first  introduction  of  a  new’  wife  and 
mother.  She  was  aware,  that  points  of  comparison  must  continually 
recur  with  those,  who  had  been  much  beloved  or  highly  admired. 
Love  and  sorrow  for  their  late  mother  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
her  own  children;  while  ever  present  to  the  memory  of  others  of 
the  family,  and  of  traditional  power  over  the  iiniigination,  was  the 
character  of  one  highly  gifted  and  graced  with  every  personal  sod 
mental  endow  lueni — the  more  than  cvlebraU'dy  the  revered  Honors. 
Knowing  and  t’eeling  all  this— and  who  could  know  or  fed  it  mure^ 
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my  father  fcomoil  neither  emhnrntwd  nor  nnxiotis  for  his  present 
wife ;  not  imprudently  impatient  to  liave  her  admired  or  bclowed  by 
his  family. 

'  Soon  utU'r  tliU  marriage*  things  and  persons  found  themselves 
iu  their  proper  places  ;  iuid  the  fear  of  change,  which  had  perplexed 
auiiibers,  was  gradually  dispelled.  The  sisters  of  the  late  Mrs, 
Edgeworth,  those  excellent  aunts  (Mrs.  Mary  and  Charlotte  Sneyd,) 
instead  of  returning  to  their  English  friends  and  relations,  renmineu 
at  Edgeworth-Town.  This  wivs  an  auspicioii.s  omen  to  t!)e  common 
people  in  our  neiglibourhood,  by  whom  they  were  universally  beloved 
—it  spoke  well,  they  said,  for  the  nctv  Indy.  In  his  own  family,  the 
union  and  happiness  she  would  secure  was  soon  felt,  but  her  superior 
qualities,  her  accurate  knowledge,  judgment,  and  abilities,  in  decision 
and  in  action,  appeared  only  as  occasions  arose  and  called  for  them. 
She  was  found  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  sujwrior  to  the 
cxpecuulon.  The  power  and  measure  of  her  efficient  kindness  could 
never  be  calculated,  and  was  never  tUlly  known  to  each  individual 
of  her  family,  till  by  that  individual  it  was  most  wanted.’  pp.  *202— ‘4w 

Filtet*!!  years  after,  we  liave  the  following  most  pleasing 
picture. 

'  Fifteen  years  had  now  passed,  since  his  last  marriaf^e.  The  sisters 
of  a  former  wife  continued  to  reside  in  his  family,  having  become  the 
most  attached  friends  of  the  present  Mrs.  Eilgcworth  and  of  her 
children.  Under  her  uniting  influence,  lie  saw  his  sons  and  'daugli* 
ters,  by  three  previous  marriages,  living  together  with  six  of  her 
children,  all  in  perfect  harmony  and  happiness  ;  all  looking  up  U)  him 
with  fond  affection,  confidence,  and  gratitude.  From  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  age's  of  his  children,  his  eldest  being  at  that  time 
above  five  and  forty,  the  youngest,  only  one  year  old  ;  lie  enjoyed  as 
a  father,  preceptor,  and  friend,  an  extraordinary  variety  of  interest 
Ipd  amusement,  as  well  as  occupation  and  friendship  in  his  own 
family.  Some  had  been  for  years  his  friends  and  companions,  Imd 
joined  w'ith  him  in  all  his  pursuits,  tliouglits,  and  feelings,  and  had 
lived  with  him  on  terms  of  equality,  which,  diminishing  nothing  from 
rcs()ect,  added  incalculably  to  our  happiness,  gratitude,  and  atiection. 

*  Then  he  had,  both  as  a  preceptor  and  a  parent,  continual  interest 
in  the  education  of  his  sons;  while  their  gratitude,  and  the  promise 
of  their  excellence,  delighted  their  father's  heart  with  the  fairest 
prospect,  and  the  most  reasonable  of  human  hopes.  For  the  fortitude 
which  he  had  sustained  former  misfortunes,  and  the  energy  with 
'»hich  he  had  persevered  unremittingly  in  the  education  ox  those 
yhich  remained  to  him,  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a  new  race  grow¬ 
ing  up  around  him,  to  supply,  not  to  obliterate  in  his  affections,  those 
*Honi  he  had  lost.*  pp.  381 — 382. 

lu  go  l>aek  to  the  y(‘ar  179S,  a  iiiemorabh*  om*  for  Ireland. 
)Uu‘u  it  hreame  ahsolutel)  neceshary  to  have  rccours**  to  military 
interlerencc,  Mr.  E.  felt  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  his  own 
hnuntry^  to  raise  a  corps  of  infantry,  into  which,  hy  what  was 
'W‘nied  a  most  hazardous  exercise  of  liheralitv,  he  atlmilled 
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C?a(holicH  as  well  as  Protestants.  Hut  tliouc:ti  the  corps  wis 
rais4M),  the  arms  were,  hy  some  mistake  ot  the  orilnance  ofticr 
ilclayed  till  all  (lani;er  was  over.  The  evening;  of  the  day  on 
which  the  news  came,  of  the  successful  landing  of  the  French  at 
Kfllala,  all  seemed  quiet  at  Edgeworth  town;  but  the  next  mor¬ 
ning  (Sept.  4),  reports  reached  them  that  the  rebels  were  up  in 
arms  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  pouring  in  from  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  hundreds  strong.  These  were  contradicted,  hut  at 
length,  it  was  ascertained,  that  a  body  of  rebels  were  advancing 
towards  the  village,  and  no  alternative  was  left  b'-it  to  fly.  One  of 
Mr.  Edgeworth's  carriages  having  been  lent,  there  remained  but 
one  for  the  whole  family,  eleven  in  number. 

'  No  mode  of  conveyance  could  be  had  for  some  of  the  female  ser¬ 
vants  ;  our  faithful  English  housekeeper  offered  to  stay  till  the  return 
of  the  carriage,  which  had  been  left  with  the  officer ;  and  as  we  could 
not  carry  her,  we  were  obliged,  most  reluctantly,  to  leave  her  behind 
to  follow,  as  we  hoped,  immediately.  As  we  passed  through  the  vil¬ 
lage,  we  heard  nothing  but  the  entreaties,  lamentations,  and  objurga¬ 
tions  of  those,  who  could  not  procure  the  means  of  carrying  oil  their 
goods  or  their  families  :  most  painful  when  we  could  give  no  assistance. 

c  expected  every  instant  to  hear  the  shout  of  the  rebels  enter¬ 
ing  Edgeworth -Town.  When  we  had  got  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
village,  my  father  suddenly  recollected,  that  he  bad  left  on  his  table  a 
paper,  containing  a  list  of  his  corps ;  and  that,  if  this  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  his 
men ;  it  would  serve  to  point  out  their  houses  for  pillage,  and  their 
families  for  destruction.  He  turned  his  horse  instantly,  and  galloped 
back  for  it.  The  time  of  his  absence  appeared  immeasurably  long, 
but  be  returned  safely,  after  having  destroyed  the  dangerous  paper. 

*  Longford  was  crowded  with  yeomanry  of  various  corps,  and  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  flocked  thither  for  pro¬ 
tection.  With  great  difliculty  the  poor  Edgeworth-Town  infantr}* 
found  lodgings.  \Vc  were  cordially  received  hy  the  landlady  of  a  good 
inn.  Though  her  house  was,  as  she  said,  fuller  than  it  could  hold,  as 
she  was  an  old  friend  of  my  father’s,  she  did  contrive  to  give  us  two 
rooms,  in  which  we  eleven  were  thankful  to  tind  ourselves.  All  wr 
concern  now  was  for  those  wc  had  left  behind.  •  We  heard  nothiogof 
our  housekeeper  all  night,  and  were  exceedingly  alanncd  :  but  early 
the  next  morning,  to  our  great  joy,  she  arrived.  She  told  us,  that 
after  we  had  left  her,  she  waited  hour  after  hour  for  the  carriage : 
could  hear  nothing  of  it,  as  it  had  gone  to  Longford  with  the  woun¬ 
ded  officer.  Towards  evening,  a  large  body  of  rebels  entered  the 
village. — She  heard  them  at  the  gale,  and  expected  that  they  would 
have  broken  in  the  next  instant,  nut  one,  w  ho  seemed  to  be  a  leader, 
with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  set  his  hack  against  the  gate,  and  swore,  that, 
“  if  he  was  to  die  for  it  the  next  minute,  he  would  have  the  life  of  tht' 
first  man,  who  should  open  that  gate,  or  set  enemy’s  foot  within  side 
of  that  place.*'  lie  said,  the  housekeeper,  who  wtis  left  in  it, 
good  genilcw  Oman,  and  had  done  him  u  service,  though  she  did  net 
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iim'  never  scon  her  face,  but  she  had,  the 

vear  before,  lent  hU  wife,  when  in  distress,  sixteen  shillings,  the  rent 
of  dax-grouiul,  and  he  would  stand  her  friend  now. 

*  He  kept  back  the  mob;  they  agreed  to  send  him  to  tlie house 
irilli  a  deputation  of  six,  to  kjiuw  the  truths  and  to  ask  for  arms,  llie 
til  men  went  to  the  back-door,  and  summoned  the  housekeeper  ;  one 
of  them  pointed  bis  blunderbuss  at  her,  and  told  her,  that  slic  must 
fetch  all  the  arms  in  the  house  ;  she  said  she  hud  none.  Her  cham¬ 
pion  asked  her  to  say  if  she  remembered  him — “  No  ;  to  her  know- 
ttlge  she  had  never  seen  his  face/'  He  asked  if  she  rememlH'ri»<l 
having  lent  a  woman  money  to  pay  her  rent  of  dux-ground  the  year 
before?  “  Yes,"  she  remembered  that,  and  named  die  woman,  the 
time,  and  the  sum.  His  companions  were  thus  satisded  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  asserted.  He  bid  her  not  to  be  flighted ,  “  for  that  no 
harm  should  happen  to  her,  nor  any  belonging  to  her ;  not  a  soul 
diould  get  leave  to  go  into  her  master's  house;  not  a  twig  should  be 
touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed."  IT  is  companions  huzzaed  and  went  off. 
Aderwurds,  ns  she  was  told,  he  mounted  guard  at  the  gate  during  the 
whole  lime  the  rebels  were  in  the  town. 

*  When  the  carriage  at  last  returned,  it  was  stopped  by  the  rebels, 
wlio  filled  the  street ;  they  held  their  pikes  to  the  horses  and  to  the 
coachman’s  breast,  accu.sing  him  of  being  an  Orange-man,  because, 
as  they  said,  he  wore  the  orange  colours  (our  livery  being  yellow  and 
brown.)  A  painter,  a  friend  of  ours,  w'ho  had  been  that  day  at  our 
house,  Copying  some  old  tamily  portraits,  happened  to  be  in  the  street 
at  that  instant,  and  called  out  to  the  mob,  **  Hentlemcn^  it  u  yellftxu  ! 
•^etitlemnif  it  is  not  orange**  In  consequence  of  this  happy  distinc¬ 
tion  they  let  go  the  coachman  ;  and  the  same  man,  who  had  mounted 
guard  at  the  gate,  came  up  with  his  friends,  rescued  the  carriage,  and 
surrounding  the  coachman  with  their  pikes,  brought  him  safely  into 
Ujc  yard.  The  pole  of  the  carriage  having  been  broken  in  the  first 
onset,  the  housekeeper  could  not  leave  Edgeworth-'rown  till  morning. 
She  passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down,  listening  and  watcliing, 
but  the  rebels  returned  no  more,  and  thus  our  bouse  was  saved  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  single  individual.’ 

The  sequel  is  well  known,  'riie  news  of  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Frencii,  near  (jranard,  soon  dissipated  all  fears  of  danger 
troiu  the  rebels,  and  the  family  lost  no  lime  in  returning  to  tbeir 
borne. 

*  When  we  came  near  Edgeworth-Town,  ivc  saw  many  well  known 
faces  at  the  cabin  doors,  looking  out  to  welcome  us.  One  man,  wlio 
was  digging  in  his  field  by  the  road  side,  w'hen  he  looked  up  as  our 
borses  passed,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall  his  spade  and  clasped  his 
hands ;  his  face,  as  the  morning  sun  shone  upon  it,  was  the  strongest 
picture  of  joy  I  ever  saw'.  Tlie  village  was  a  melancholy  .spectacle ; 
windows  shattered,  and  doors  broken.  But  though  the  mischief  done 
was  great,  there  had  been  little  pillage.  Within  our  gates  we  found 
sU  property  safe;  literally  “  not  a  twig  touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed." 

ithin  the  house  every  thing  was  as  we  had  left  it — a  map  that  we  had 
been  consulting  was  still  open  on  the  library  table,  with  pencils,  and 
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Hlipsoi  papor  containing  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic,  in  which  some 
of  the  youn#^  pt'opic  ha<l  been  cn^agiMl  the  morning  wo  had  been 
driven  from  home;  a  pansy,  in  a  glass  of  water,  winch  one  of  ilie  chil. 
dren  had  l>cen  copying,  was  still  on  the  chimney-piece.  These  trivial 
circumstances,  marking  repose  and  trancjuillity,  struck  us  at  this  mo- 
ment  with  an  unreasonable  sort  of  surprise,  and  all  that  had  passed 
seemed  like  an  incoherent  dream.  The  joy  of  having  my  fatner  in 
safety  remained,  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  his  preservation.  These 
feelings  spread  inexpressible  pleasure  over  what  seemed  to  he  a  ner 
sense  of  existence.  Even  the  most  common  things  appeared  delight¬ 
ful  ;  the  green  lawn,  the  still  groves,  the  birds  singing,  the  fresh  air, 
all  external  nature,  and  all  the  goods  and  conveniencies  of  life,  seemed 
to  have  wonderfully  increased  in  value,  from  the  fear  into  which  wc 
had  been  put  of  losing  them  irrecoverably.’ 

Wcfind  we  have  no  room  for  further  extracts,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  pus.s  over  the  details  relating  to  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  short 
parliamentary  career,  in  which  he  behaved  with  the  manly  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  which  ought  to  he  the  character  of  the 
country  gentleman  and  county  mem  her  :  he  voted  against  the 
l^nion,  on  the  ground  that  the  sense  of  the  country  was  against 
it.  In  the  year  1800,  during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Ik'dford,  he  had  another  honourahlc  op]u)rtunity  of  serving  the 
country  in  which  he  had  lieeii  so  long  a  resident,  as  one  of  the 
hoard  of  commissioners  for  iiupiiring  into  the  education  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  IHeehanics,  his  favourite  study,  and  literature, 
continued  to  employ  his  leisure,  and  to  interest  him  to  the  last; 
and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  intellectual  faculties,  on  the  13lh  June  1S17,  in  the  se¬ 
venty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  - 

As  a  man  of  the  world,  this  was  all  that  there  remained  for 
him  to  wish  for,  to  die  thus  honoured  in  the  arms  of  his  children, 
and  to  leave  one  such  daughter  behind  to  he  his  biographer. 
Nor  dt>  we  know'  where  we  should  find  a  fairer  or  more  exem¬ 
plary  specimen  of  the  character  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Bui 
there  is  another  world  ;  and  this  thought,  which  inevitably 
suggests  itself  to  a  rellective  mind  on  closing  the  nnunoir,  gives 
a  melancholy  character  to  the  tale.  One  cannot  avoid  rccurriug 
to  the  dying  sentiment  expressed  by  the  mother  of  3lr.  Edge- 
worth  ;  and,  esmtrasting  her  protracteil  sulfcrings  with  the  active, 
joyous  life  of  her  son,  it  is  obvious  to  inquire  on  what  his  coo- 
lidenco  of  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  retribution  could  rest, 
since  he  hail  no  such  supjmsed  claim  to  compensation  for  carllily 
sulVering.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  characteristically  the  mark 
of  irreiigion  was  impressed  on  the  whole  of  Mr.  Edgewordi* 
lifi'--H)n  all  his  literary  productions,  on  his  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion,  on  all  his  views  and  reasonings  *,  and  how  completely  d 
was  the  character  of  his  associates.  We  are  made  acquainted 
with  a  numhiT  of  interesting  and  iiUclligenl  individuals  in  tbe 
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course  of  those  memoirs,  of  whom  one  alter  another  is  seen 
sinking  into  the  fj^rave,  and  all  of  tluMU  either  the  uvowed  chaiii- 
jiions  or  the  credulous  disciples  of  infidelity.  The  more  amiahlc 
ihev  private  life,  the  more  distini^uislied  by  their  talents, 

iheir  graces,  or  their  benevolence,  the  more  )M>i^nant  is  the 
feelini;  of  solemn  regret — and  the  ])hrase  is,  we  confess,  exceinU 
in^ly  below  the  occasion — inspired  by  the  fact,  that  they  coin- 
pleted  the  term  of  their  proiiationary  existence  in  ignorance, 
criminal  ii^norance,  of  what  the  human  race  exists  for;  ignorant 
of  wliut  was  their  actual  predicament  us  subjects  of  the  moral 
iroveriiment  of  (lod,  and  totally  unfitted,  by  reason  of  that  ig¬ 
norance,  for  entering  on  the  final  and  irreversihlc  state  of  bein^. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  tlie  sen- 
fnuents  maintained  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his 
(Uuii;l)ter  :  it  mi^ht  otherwise  be  shewn,  that  what  seems  at  first 
a  iiei^ative  fault,  a  mere  avoidance  of  every  thin:^  relating  to 
theology,  really  involves  a  spirit  of  active  hostility  ;  and  that 
this  irreli^ion  is  connected,  us  it  must  of  lux^essity  be,  with  a 
corrupt  morality  that  taints  the  whole  of  their  instructive  and 
valuable  writings.  Hut  we  forbear  to  pursue  the  subject,  having 
no  disposition  coolly  to  resume  the  task  of  criticism,  after  con- 
teinplatini^  one  of  the  Authors  of  those  works  as  the  subject  of 
all  irreparable  and  infinitely  calamitous  delusion. 


Alt.  VII.  A  Treatise  on  Topo^aphy^  Jot  both  civil  and  military 
PurjH)scs.  Compiled,  and  partly  written,  by  C.  S.  de  Malortie,  of 
the  Itoyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  8vo.  2  voU.  London. 

^N(jLANI)  has  been  very  little  distinguished  by  scientific 
contributions  to  what  we  may  venture  to  term  the  literature 
of  war.  While  continental  oflicers  have  published  their  specu- 
Utiuiis  on  the  different  branches  of  military  service,  and  have 
bent  the  whole  strength  of  their  faculties  to  the  discovery  and 
improvement  of  the  various  methods  and  materials  of  attack  and 
defence,  Englishmen,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  satisfied 
with  adopting  the  systems  of  others,  and  with  making  successful 
use  of  weapons  and  munitions,  the  invention  of  which  they  owed 
to  their  enemies.  We  have  had  no  Vaubaiis  nor  Cohorns;  and 
while  the  Guischardts,  the  Puysegurs,  the  Saxes,  the  Feuquieres, 
the  Jominis,  have  been  giving  to  the  world  the  most  interesting 
^nil  important  illustrations  of  the  science  of  war,  we  cannot 
4Uote  a  single  name  qualified  to  stand  in  competition  with  those 
idile  and  celebrated  writers.  Even  in  elementary  works,  we 
Wore  either  greatly  deficient,  or  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
fwtMgners  lor  that  instruction  which  our  own  countrymen  were 
cither  incompetent  or  reluctant  to  communicate.  This  reproach, 
if  after  all  it  bo  not  an  honourable  distinction,  seems  to  be  in 
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cinirsi!  of  removal  :  the  puhlieatioiis  of  Col.  l^asley,  and  Sir 
Howard  •Doui'hih,  are  of  distiii^iiisluHl  merit,  and  we  liair  no 
douht  will  he  followed  up  by  others  ei^ually  valuable  and  ac- 
e4*ssihle.  Still,  we  are  lar  behind  the  French  in  this  kind  of 
preparation  :  at  least  etpially  favoured  in  the  possession  af 
brilliant  talent  and  scientihe  ac4|uisitiou,  we  appear  to  fall  short 
of  them  ill  the  wisdom  which  forestalls  and  accumulates,  and  the 
dexterity  which  cummunieates  and  renders  generally  availaldc. 
They  mingle,  indeed,  with  thesr*  desirable  cpialities  a  lur^  alloy 
of  ciiurlatauisiii  and  pretence ;  there  is  much  of  unnecessary 
bustle,  u  characteristic  parade  of  knowledi;e,  and  a  restless  in- 
triision  of  topics  rather  adapted  to  personal  display  than  to  tla; 
furtherance  of  the  matter  in  liund ;  hut  still  there  is  much 
valuable  result,  and  we  are  content  to  take  it  in  their  way  if 
wc  cannot  have  it  in  our  own. 

These  remarks  arc,  in  some  decree,  verlQed  hy  the  puhli* 
cation  now  before  us.  For  the  main  substance  of  it,  we  are 
iiidebU'd  to  the  welUknown  Memorial  'VopeijraphUim  ei 
3iilitaire ;  aiui  it  will  be  found  to  inclutle  both  the  valuable 
tpialilics  and  the  deh'cts  to  which  we  have  just  alluded;  the 
latter,  however,  by  no  means  inlcifere  with  the  ^tuieral  merit  ol 
the  work.  The  French  i^vpot  general  de  la  guerre^  origi¬ 
nally  established  in  the  rei:xn  of  Couis  \1V.  has,  we  believe, 
invariably  received  from  the  government  the  utmost  uttcntiou: 
men  of  ability  have  been  carefully  selected  as  its  superia- 
tendaiits,  and  the  utmost  di^l^ence  and  skill  have  b('en  usetl  in 
the  collection,  revision,  and  arran^^ement  of  documents.  With 
a  view  to  the  introduction  of  accuracy  and  uniformity  into  tbe 
scieiitilic  processes  of  military  surveying,  the  work  wlwse 
original  title  we  have  cited,  was  ))ublislied,  and  its  directiom 
have  been  generally  adoj)ted.  As  jiresentcd  by  M.  de  Malorlic 
to  the  English  student,  it  is  comprised  in  four  parts.  The  first 
relates  to  fieotlosic  operations,  including  the  description  of 
various  instruments,  aiu!  an  appendix  of  useful  tables.  Tbr 
sec'ond  part,  from  Biot,  explains  the  use  and  application  of 
the  barometer,  with  improved  tables.  The  third  part  is 
subsidiary  to  the  first,  and  contains  a  considcrnhlo  variety 
of  im|K)rtant  instruction  on  the  subjects  of  secondary  .Ui* 
angles,  and  minor  surveys.  The  fourth  part  is  a  translation 
of  Col.  Allent’s  Essay  on  IMilitary  Reconnoitring,  and  it  was 
to  this  jK)rtion  that  we  more  particularly  referred  in  our  pre¬ 
liminary  observations.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  valuable  and  com¬ 
prehensive  treatise,  but  at  the  same  time  embracing  much  tbit 
seems  only  to  encumber  the  subject.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  simple  statonients  and  directions  which  the 
nature  of  his  i>say  retpiired,  the  Colonel  blends  with  them* 
nniuher  of  suggo'^lioiib  and  points  )ncrt‘!y  cijllaloral,  tiud  wVich 
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mifftit  have  t^‘n  safdy  left  to  inference  aiul  olwervation.  In 
•(idilioii  to  this,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  want  <)f  «listinctiu*ss 
iv  iIjc  expression  which,  as  we  have  no  present  means  of  re- 
fcsrint^  to  the  original,  we  arc  not  able  to  assign  to  its  real 
siurce.  It  is,  however,  hut  just  to  say,  tliat  the  translation 
..^etos,  in  g'eneral,  to  be  carefully  executed,  and  that  the  work 
io  its  Kng;lish  dress,  forms  a  convenient  and  useful  manual. 

Art.  VIII.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Latin  Eiercisei:  con¬ 
taining  easy  Exercises  on  all  the  Dcainabict  with  copiously  ai- 
ranged  Lists  of  the  Indeclinable  Parts  of  Speech.  Adapted  to  the 
Eton  (iraminnr.  By  James  Mitchell.  ISmo.  pp.  72.  )S19* 

Tins  little  work  will  much  assist  the  youn^  scholar  in  Iih 
prosrress  tlirough  the  Latin  Grammar,  as  it  supplies  him 
aitli  a  consideraible  number  of  examples  of  words  in  the  several 
(Irtrlensions  and  conjugations.  The  exercises  upon  the  verb  in 
larticular,  will  be  found  of  great  utility  in  forming  the  pupil 
to  an  accurate  and  complete  act|uaintance  with  the  different 
moods  and  tenses.  This  “  Introduction"  may  be  safely  re- 
lummendefl  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  as  one  of  those  works 
which  facilitate  the  business  of  instruction,  without  offering  im¬ 
proper  advantages  to  the  learner. 


Art.  IX.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  briefly  stated  and 
defended:  and  the  Church  of  England  vindicated  from  the 
Charp;  of  Uncharitablcness  in  retaining  the  Athanaaian  Creed. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  M.A.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  xv,  189. 
London.  1820. 

^IIIS  is  a  respectable  and  useful  compendium  of  the  positive 
^  evidence  upon  the  important  article  of  the  Christian  faith, 
^hich  it  discusses.  It  is  designed  for  popular  use,  and  we 
l»o|>e  it  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  many  from  being 
l>cguilc<l  by  the  sophistical  representations,  and  unsound, 
ihougli  often  plausible,  criticisms  of  those  who  deny  the  Deity 
our  Blesseil  Saviour,  and  the  ]>ersonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
But  this  purpose  would  have  been  more  effectually  answercil, 
M  the  estimable  Author  taken  more  pains  to  preclude  objec¬ 
tions,  and  had  he  been  more  vigilant  against  the  introduction  of 
>ny  arguments  w’hieh  will  not  eiulure  the  closest  scrutiny, 
plan  docs  not  allow  him  sufiieient  wope  for  discussing  the 
and  bearings  of  each  passage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
^adduces:  it  was  therefore  the  more  imperative  upou  him  to 
examined  them  to  the  utmost  point  of  his  own  previous 
^tUfaction.  Had  he  done  so,  his  list  of  texts  might  have  hceii 
'^H'what  shortened,  hut  his  positions  wonbi  have  been  better 
*®rtifit*d.  He  hat  adduceil  (p.  *^7.)  llcb.  xi.  3,  as  one  of  the 
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wliicli  ascribe  the  work  ol  creation  to  Christ ;  tliou^ 
the  appellative  there  use<l  is  not  Aoyo^  hot  fsu».  H  itwaMhiv 
opinion  that  the  latter  word  was  also  used  in  the  personal  sense, 
he  ou^ht  to  have  j^iveii  his  reasons. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  bi*  astonished,  anil  lutiKMit,  that  tbt 
worthy  Author  has  rouiiibMl  his  distpiisition  upon  the  text, 

I  .lohn  V.  7,  which,  to  s|M*jik  in  the  most  subdued  tone,  is  of 
doidalul  authenticity,  and  which,  iMi.  Horne  well  known,  h 
openly  pronounced  to  be  spurious  by  many  ot  tlie  first  Ihblicil 
writerH.  In  what  he  calls  his  proof  of  the  t^^Miuineness  ami 
authenticity  of  this  passau:e,  he  makes  some  very  incorrivi 
assertions.  W  e  believe  that  no  addition  is  pretended  to  be 
made  to  the  facts  which  form  tlic  data  of  the  case;  and  nt 
therefore  cannot  but  withhold  our  assent  trom  concluMons 
which  seem  to  us  at  ahsoliKe  variance  with  the  ]ireiuises.  Mr. 

1  ionic  is  surely  not  aware  of  the  triumph  whieh  this  inoile  of 
art;uiui;  the  case  will  ^ive  to  the  adversaries  of  the  orthoilux 
doetrine.  i  hi*y  will  impute  the  unhappiness  of  la\ia||;  the 
foundation  on  so  weak  and  dangerous  a  i^round,  not  to  a  want 
of  judL^einent  in  tin*  Author,  but  to  a  fatal  deficiency  in  the 
mi*rits  ol'  the  cause.  We  ilecply  lament  (his,  for  we  are  ukm 
soh'iimly  convinced  that  it  is  the  cansc  of  Ciod  and  truth,  anil 
that  the  t^rcalot  interests  of  the  C'liristian  ri'li^ion  are  bouuil 
up  indissoinhiy  with  it. 

'I'he  Appendix,  which  forms  tnore  than  one  half  of  tlic 
volume,  is,  in  om  judgement,  hy  much  the  more  valuable  part 

.Art.  X.  Remarks  on  ike  lun'kaowh'd^c  of  (wody  sug;i»ehled  by  IV 

sa^es  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Tcstaiucuu 

Hy  ( till  'I'imnis.  Svo.  pp.  x,  London.  1819. 

\|K.  'ri.M.MS  expressf's  his  surprise  that  no  writer  uiort 
‘  *  lannpi'lent  than  hiicself  to  do  justice  to  tin*  subject,  had 
stepped  forward  to  controvert  the  palpable  errors  to  which  they 
Kemaiks  relate.  Dut  In*  must  recollect,  that  tlie  uuiiibtt  o( 
readers  is  comparatively  small,  the  number  of  Dr.  Clarkci 
ivailei's  vi*ry  ''inall,  who  are  accustomed  to  metaphysical  rc*. 
sonin*^.  'I'o  iliosi*  persoM>  w  bo  have  any  competent  acipiainUncr 
with  sncli  Mibjccls,  the  Doctor's  byjiotbcsis  must  have  appearrd 
so  totally  destitute  of  novelty  us  scarcely  to  require  notice;  and 
wc  know  ot  notbiiii;;  more  irksome  than  the  baviiii^  j^ravely  ajd 
patiently  to  Ciimbat  stale  and  often  rcfutiHl  sophisms  by  whit 
iiuist  bt*  sid)stantialiy  a  repetition  of  familiar  ar^umctiD*  On 
tbi>  aeeonnt,  we  bav(*  sulVered  the  present  pampldet  to  lielou^f 
on  our  table  than  it  ih'serves  to  have  done,  it  is  a  very  i^hk 
perlorinanei*.  ami  doe>  equal  credit  to  the  A u thorns  loi;icjil  !»kill 
and  bis  ('lulstiaii  temper.  Dr.  ('laikc  is  treated  vvitli  all  thi' 
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|)crsona!  rcspo^jt  which  bis  |>hi)olo^irnl  talents  an<l  his  aminIHc. 
cliaractiT  <lcserve  ;  his  arpimonts  iit'c  treatccl  with  inon*  rcs|M'ct 
tlian  they  deserve.  At  the  same  time,  considerine:  tn  what  class 
of  readers  Mr.  'rimius  had  to  make  himself  intelligible  in  pro- 
secaitiuiC  »  train  of  ur^uiiient  so  dry  and  abstract,  we  arc  .not 
(lis|»osed  to  think  him  unnecessarily  minute  ;  we  do  not  at  all 
complain  that  he  reiterates  the  proof  of  what  shntild  seem  to  be 
so  obvious  as  to  retpiire  no  formal  ilemonstration,  or  that  he  uses 
old  ari^uments  in  dem(»iishinij  for  the  hundredth  time  old  ab¬ 
surdities  ;  anti  if  we  were  disjtosed  on  the  Hrst  view  of  the 
matter,  to  think  the  undertaking  almost  siiperthions,  we  are  tpiite 
jdeased  that  those  who  will  read  only  what  is  in  form  new, 
should  he  furnished  with  this  neat  and  luminous  exposition  of  tlie 
question. 

Dr.  (Marke’s  notion,  stripped  of  the  jar«;on  in  which  he  has 
investetl  it,  conics  to  this  ;  that  the  knotrUohjo  of  (Jod  sprint^^s 
from,  or  is  dependent  on,  his  trill:  (io<l  knovs’s  just  so  mucli 
an  IhM'liooscs  to  know,  and  no  more,  lie  von  know  all  things, 
IhiI  there  are  somethinp^s,  called  continijcncics,  which  he  chooses 
not  to  know.  Heinu:  omniscient,  (which  the  Doctor  tells  us 
means,  bavini^  the  powt‘r  to  he  omniscient  if  he  plers<*s,)  lie 
pH'vTs  not  to  know  those  thiii'j^s  which  he  has  left  deti'rminahle 
hy  the  free  ai^ency  of  man  ;  he  wills  so  far,  not  to  be  in  fovf 
omniscient . 

riie  thinajs  which,  hy  the  supposition,  are  excepted  from  the 
Di\ine  knowledge,  art',  in  their  own  nature,  cither  possible  to  be 
known,  or  they  arc  not.  If  it  is  |M)ssibl(‘  for  (oal  to  know 
then),  while  yt  l  in  fact  they  are  unknown  to  iiiiii,  there  future  ex¬ 
istence  must  lie  certain  ;  and  as  ^  notbini'  can  be  future  to  (iod, 

‘  bfCAUse  be  lives  in  all  liiturily,’  those  future  certainties  are  to 
liini  exisiinp^  certainties,  of  which  11^*  prefers,  accordiii*^  to  this 
’*n|ij><isiii(Mi,  to  bo  ii^iioraiit !  They  are  certain,  and  yet  the 
Diiiniseiciit  (Creator  of  all  tliiiii^s  does  not  know  (lii!in  to  lie 
■•e!  'riioy  are  ever  present  to  Him,  but  he  wills  to  take  no  cog- 
niziincc  of  tlicir  existence  ! 

If  it  is  not  jiossille  for  even  Omniscience  itself  to  know  these 
‘  contingeneies;’  that  is  to  say,  if  to  suppose  Iheiii  known  and 
W‘l  contingent  involves  a  contradiction  ;  then  what  lux^omes  of 
l^r.  Clarke's  representation,  that  (jod  ‘  is  not  ohligiul  to  know 
*  &ll  that  he  can  know  If  (tod  can  foresee  iiotiiing  as  certain 
sbicli  he  has  suspemled  on  the  free  agency  of  his  creature,  then, 
is  evident  he  does  know  all  that  he  con  know,  and  that  only 
^bat  is  tmknowahle,  is  excluded  from  his  knowledge.  AewnU 
nig  to  this  view  of  the  Doetor’s  theory.  Omniscience,  even  in  Ids 
nwrii  sense  of  the  terms,  that  is,  ‘  the  power  to  know  all  things’, 
no  attribute  of  Deity.  Infinite  knowhMlge  is  not  a  jUTfeetion, 
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or  else  tlio  Supreino  is  not  n  |M»rf(fTt  boiii"  !  The  foriiier 

siipiMiHitioii  is  an  ulHurilily  ;  the  latter  is  hlasphetiiy. 

Hut  how  is  the  case  meiuleil,  it’  we  recur  to  the  loriner  state¬ 
ment,  that  this  partial  itciiuraiicc  of  things  future,  spring  from 
the  will  of  C^xl  ?  If  it  is  good  not  to  know  them,  if  God  eau  tlo 
otherwise  than  know  them  previously  to  their  being  -  brought 
into  act,  why  should  it  he  gootl  or  necessary  that  they  should 
ever  become  known  to  (iod  ?  Will  the  Almighty  know  more  at 
some  future  |MTiod  than  he  dot's  know,  and  does  lie  will  to  re¬ 
main  till  then,  less  thait  perfect  in  knowledge  ?  Were  it  |H)ssilile 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  one  piTft'Ction  of  Deity  sliouhl  be 
urhitrary  in  its  origin,  thot  God  should,  iii  any  one  res|>ect,  be 
what  he  wills  to  be,  what  hinders  that  some  other  |)erfection  of 
Deity  may  not  be  the  result  of  the  Divine  will  ?  The  Oiuuis- 
cience  of  Gotl  is  not  less  necessary,  less  inseparable  from  the 
nature,  or  less  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Kternal,  Ud- 
changeable  Being,  than  his  holiness.  God  cannot  will  to  know 
less  than  all  things,  because  He  cannot  be  less  than  himself.  He 
cannot  now  but  know  all  that  at  any  future  period  he  will  know, 
because  He  ever  was,  and  now  is,  all  that  through  eternity  He 
will  be. 

Upon  this  last  point,  the  uryutnentum  ad  hominem  is  well 
managed  by  IMr. 'I'imms.  He  shews  that  Dr.  Clarke's  senti¬ 
ment,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  may  bo  considered  as  partitl 
with  re9|>ect  to  futurity,  is  neutralized  by  his  own  language. 


*  The  Foreknowledge  of  God,'*  says  the  Doctor,  “  is  never 
spoken  of  in  reference  tt>  hitnseif,  but  in  reference  to  us  ;  in  him  pro¬ 
perly,  there  is  nexiXxer  for eknoxvled^r^  nor  a/terlcnotvledgc.  God  cannot 
nave  Forehxmvledge,  strictly  speaking,  because  this  would  suppose  thit 
there  was  something  comings  in  whut  we  call  f  uturity^  which  ha<l  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  pretence  of  the  l}eity»  Neither  can  he  have  any 
ufterkniAvUdgCf  strictly  speaking ;  for  this  would  suppose  that  some¬ 
thing  that  had  taken  place,  in  w'hat  we  call  preteriety^  or  poii  timet  ba^l 
now  got  beyond  the  pretence  of  the  Deity.  As  God  exists  in  all  Uwl 
can  be  c-alled  eternity  ;  so  he  is  equally  every  where  :  nothing  can  be 
f  uture  to  him,  because  he  lives  in  all  fulurityt  nothing  can  be  past  to 
him,  because  he  ctjually  exists  in  all  jMst  time  :  futurity  and  preterieijf 
are  relative  terms  to  us ;  hut  they  can  have  no  relation  to  that  Gwl 
who  dw  ells  in  e\*ery  point  of  eternity,  w  ith  whom  all  that  is  yvzj/,ull  that 
is  present^  and  all  that  is  ftiiurc  to  man,  exists  in  one  inhnite,  indivisi¬ 
ble,  and  eternal  now',**  Notwithstanding  these  observations;  wlien 

speaking  of  future  events  in  relation  to  this  very  Being,  the  Doctor 
divides  them  into  those  w  hich  are  certain^  and  tliose  which  are  contin* 
gent ;  detining  the  latter  thus.  “  By  contingent^  I  mean  such  thing* 
lis  the  infinite  w  isdom  of  Ciotl  has  thought  projHjr  to  |HMse  on  Uie  pot* 
iihility  of  being  or  not  being,  leaving  it  to  the  will  of  intelligent  U'lag* 
to  turn  the  si'ale." 
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‘  Tlie  terms  fore,  anil  nUerknowIcil^c,  ahellier  apnlicahlc  to  (toil  or 
not,  must  be  rctaineil  in  reforcnce  to  iiiau.  Tliin  l)r.  Clarke  allows. 
AnJ  lienee,  in  comparing  the  passages  ^ust  quoteil»a  question  natnmlly 
luggesU  itself.  Would  it  be  possible  tor  the  learned  Connneniatt>r  to 
male  a  dinsion  of  past  events  into  contingent  and  certain,  similar  to 
•hat  Ik*  has  uiiule  of  those  which  are  future,  in  relation  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  divine  Being  ?  But  why  not :  \t'  futurity  and  preterirty, 
ts  applied  to  him,  are  precisely  the  same  thing  ?  After  these  counter* 
rtaieinents,  the  Doctor  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma  :  eitlier  of  giving  to 
future  c\’eni»  “  the  certainty'*  which  always  attaches  to  those  which  hi>j 
put :  or  to  past  events,  that  continaency"  which  he  has  chosen  to  at¬ 
tach  to  those  which  are  future;  for  us  he  has  asserted,  in  the  strongest 
and  most  unequivocal  language,  **  that  pretcriety  and  futurity,  though 
relative  terms  to  us,"  when  applied  to  (iod,  stand  for  the  same  idea, 
that  to  Aim,  between and  strictly  speaking,  there 

can  be  no  diiference  :  were  he  now  to  seek  to  make  a  di/ference,  he 
would  be  convicted  of  contradicting  his  own  assertion. 

‘  Which  of  theac  alternatives  is  the  Doctor  disposed  to  choose  ? 
for  from  both  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  it  seems  impossible  fi>r  him 
to  escape.  Will  he  prefer  the  latter,  and  maintain,  that  the  divine 
knowleilge  of  the  past  may  be  ftlsocontins^ent  ?  Here  it  would  be  only 
necessary  to  remind  him  of  his  own  dehnition  of  contins;t*ncy,  and  to 
Ail,  Can  any  thing  which  has  actually  been,  be  poiseiton  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bein^  or  not  bcin^f  and  suspended  on  the  will  of  man  for 
its  existence  ?  To  maintain  this,  would  be  to  deny  the  being  of  the 
very  thing  to  which  he  ascribes  it,  and  to  move  in  a  circle  of  contra¬ 
diction.  A  thing,  when  it  has  taken  place,  is  denominated  a  fact ; 
and  what  is  a  fact  must  be  certain  ;  and  where  certainty  is,  contin- 
coicy  is  necessarily  excluded.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  many  in- 
Ntances  in  which  the  human  mind,  because  imperfect,  may  remain  ua- 
certain  as  to  past  events  ;  but  the  uncertainty  in  these  cases  attaches, 
not  to  the  object,  but  only  to  the  medium  through  which  wc  conteni- 
piste  it.  It  belongs  solely  to  defect  of  evidence  ;  for  no  man  was 
ever  found  simple  enough  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  what  be  himself 
knew  to  be  an  actual  fact.  Our  scepticism  in  all  cases  in  relation  to 
a  past  event,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  deficiency  of  evidence.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  apply  to  (Iod.  “  (Jod  exists,’*  as  Dr.  Clarke 
riprt*sses,  it,  “  in  all  that  can  be  called  Eternity ;  nothing  can  be  fu- 
litre  to  him,  because  be  lives  in  n\l  fnturiti/ :  nothing  can  be  /mst  to  him, 
lifcause  he  equally  exists  in  all  past  time,"  aad  it  may  be  added,  as  to 
bim  there  can  be  nothing  future,  so  from  him  there  can  be  nothing 
remote.  He  sits  in  the  centre  of  his  own  works  ;  and  his  omnipre¬ 
sence  touches  everv  surrounding  object.  No  intervening  cloud  therc- 
k>rc  can  darken  his  views ;  or  cause  cither  faintness,  or  Huctuation 
•n  his  perceptions:  He  sees  things  always  as  they  are;  but  never  n^' 
they  are  not.  His  views  must  ever  accord  with  truth  and  reality. 
Ai  the  learned  Commentator  himself  informs  us,  he  cannot  see  con- 
Itnfrfnt  events  as  certain,  nor  certain  events  as  contin;reut  ;  for  he  st*e  s 
things  a»,  they  arc  :  this  is  the  pur|>ort  of  the  Doctor's  own  asscTtion- 
fiut  it  lie  would  contend  that  (iiul  contiMiiplates  pa^t  events  its  fwi- 
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iiu^cnt,  he  must  sec  them  dift'crontly  to  what  they  nrr,  for  contin¬ 
gency  cannot  noMibly,  by  any  latitude  of  interpretation,  be  applied  to 
f}aste%frnts.  It  then  l)r.  Clarke  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  thiy 
side  of  the  dileminn,  will  he  find  himself  more  secure  on  the  opposite; 
and,  mciisuring  the  divine  knowledge,  of  what  to  us  is  fu/wn/y,  bv 
his  knowledge  of  what  to  us  is  preterirtt/ ;  will  he  give  to 
evanU,  the  rrWabi/y  whic!i  always  attaches  to  those  that  atc  jMsi? 
Hut  then  if  so,  he  relin(|uishes  the  very  position  he  is  labouring  to 
defend  ;  and  the  fallacy  of  his  novel  distinction  of  events  into  two 
classes,  contiuamt  and  cerfaiuy  is  exposed  by  the  light  of  bis  own  ar¬ 
gument.  If  the  Doctor  admits  that  future  crenU  are  as  certain  to  the 
mind  of  (fod,  as  those  which  are  past  ;  then  all  the  difHciillics  at¬ 
tending  u  belief  in  his  absolute  Foreknowledge ,  return  upon  him  intherr 
full  force ;  and  he  has  only  to  call  to  mind  his  own  words,  “  If  no 
contiui^ency^  then  no  free  agencr/y  and  God  alone  is  the  sole  actor. 
Hence  x\w  biiispbemousy  tlmugh  from  the  premises,  /a/r  conclusion, 
that  (iod  is  the  author  of  all  the  evil  and  sin  that  arc  in  the  world.** 

This  e.xlract  will  give  tin'  reader  a  more  just  idea  of  the  pro- 
sent  Writer’s  style  of  reasoning,  than  any  anal)  sis  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet.  It  is,  however,  a  fault  that  he  has  not  presented  any 
syllaluis  of  its  eontents.  'I'lie  remarks  are  <listrihiiled  into  si\ 
general  |>ositions.  'riie  first  is,  that  if  what  Dr.  Clarke  has  ad¬ 
vanced  resneoting  the  Divine  Prescience,  was  correct,  it  would 
leave  the  aifViculiies  it  is  cmplo) od  to  remove,  uiidiioinislied ; 
since  nothing  short  of  entire*  i^uonmee  in  <  Iod,  would  go  far 
enough  to  servo  (he  purpose  of  his  argument.  Secondly,  (hr 
Dr.’s  defmilion  of  Omniscieiit’o  is  shewn  to  include  either  too  lit¬ 
tle  or  too  much  for  his  purpose,  while  it  is  in  itself  an  absurdity, 
'riiirdly,  llie  Dr.’s  reasoning  against  the  certnin  foreknowledge 
of  (jiod,  as  incompatible  with  the  free  agency  of  man,  is  shewn  to 
rest  on  two  false  assumptions:  1st,  (hat  the  certainty  of  an 
action  lU'stroys  its  freenes.s,  and,  consiajnently,  its  moral  (jna- 
lilies  ;  ‘2dly,  that  fore-knowledge  implies  some  impelling  influ- 
enee  over  the  agent.  Fourthly,  it  is  shown  (hat  the  attempt 
to  establish  an  analogy  between  Omnipotence,  or  (he  power  of 
tloing  nil  things,  and  Omniscience  as  (lie  [lowcr  of  knowing  all 
things,  is  a  mere  fallacy.  Filihly,  the  rcaj^oning  of  Dr.  Clarke 
with  respect  to  the  Divine  knowleilge,  is  sliewn  to  he  self-con¬ 
tradictory.  Sixtlilv,  it  is  remarked  that  ‘  Dr.  C.’s  hy|»* 
‘  thesis,  if  fnlly  realised,  would  tend  to  shake  oiir  confidence  in 
*  the  Divine  government,  and  render  iiiiii  incompetent  to  llie 
‘  iiianagemeiit  of  the  I'liiverse.’ 

]S!r.  Timms  has  made  a  pro[H'r  use  of  Fdwards’s  treatise  on 
tlm  WiW,  in  which  all  that  euii  he  said  on  the  subject  is  to  In' 
tound,  altUough  not  in  a  ]>opular  form.  Had  Dr.  (^larko  erer 
smi  that  work,  it  is  scarci'ly  conceivahle  that  he.  could  liaw* 
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liiil  ojion  to  the  remarks  of  the  present  writer,  llowo 

is  also  cited  ;  l)iit  there  is  in  some  j)art  of  his  works,  (we  Ihv 
lievc  in  his  “  Livini^  Temple,”)  u  passui^e  directly  to  Mr. 
Tiiuiiis’s  purpose,  exposing  the  absurdity  of  imputinu:  limita- 
fum  to  the  Divine  Omniscience.  These  are  writers  which  the 
;^oal  mass  of  Dr.  Clarke's  subscribers  are  not  likely  ever  to 
look  into  ;  but  he  ou^ht  not  on  that  account  to  have  felt  him- 
H'lfat  liberty  to  take  no  notice  of  their  reasoninji^s. 

Art.  XI.  The  Brothers^  a  Monody ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Cliarlca 
A.  Elton,  Author  of  a  Translation  of  Hesiod,  and  of  “  Specimens 
of  the  CKissic  Poets.”  l2mo.  pp.  l‘JO.  Price  5s.  London.  18^20. 

\|  U.  KLTON  is  advanta;*;eousiy  known  to  tlie  public  as  the 
Author  of  the  Translation  of  Hesiod  to  which  his  title-page 
roftTS,and  of  some  fugitive  originals,  by  whicli  his  poetical  talents 
liavc  been  sutliciently  atU;sted.  Had  he  not  luH!n  so  known,  we 
Ntill  could  not  liave  made  the  present  volume  an  occasion  for 
iibtiluting  a  rigid  examination  into  his  claims.  The  suhjei^t  of 
ihc  pri‘sent  poem  is  so  mournful,  and  the  publication  bears  u|k»ii 
ii  such  strong  marks  of  having  originated  in  det'p  feeling,  that 
luil  its  intrinsic  merits  been  far  below  what  they  are,  we  must 
lu>c  mergtul  the  critic  in  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity, 
fbo  Alonody  is  written  to  commemorate  the  loss  of  two  brothers, 
ilu*  chiblren,  \\c  presume,  of  the  writer,  who  were  drowned  ;  the 
ikltTui  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  younger  from  the  waves. 

fliore  is  a  weil-foundeil  prejudice  (if  a  prejudice  may  be  well 
fouuileil)  against  monodies  in  general,  arising  from  the  idea 
tliit  the  feelings  which  they  so  elaborately  express,  or  at  li^st 
imply,  wouhl  dixpiulify  for  the  cool  urtitices  of  verse.  This 
a'ruinly  holds  true,  not  only  as  to  the  first  moments  of  strong 
tuioiioii,  but  as  to  every  subsei|uent  stage  of  passion,  until  the 

I  iiUtt^iimliun  has  become  so  far  reconciled  to  the  idea  which  at 
tir^t  sliuckeil  and  pained  it,  that  the  pleasures  of  recollection 
i*rt*|H)a(lerale.  The  elLirt  to  which  the  mind  is  Uien  prompted, 
lu!»  tor  its  object,  to  perpetuate  those  vivid  impressions,  in  (he 
lading  of  which  it  would  seem  to  part  with  its  last  hold  on  tlin 
ireasure  it  has  lost,  it  has  no  readier  way  of  bringing  back 
disiiact  iilea  of  wiiat  was  once  its  own,  than  by  calling  up 
Iceling  s  which  the  recent  loss  occtsioned ;  feelings  at  the 
tune  iii>upporlal>le,  but  iu  the  remembrance  of  which  there  is  a 
pitasure  bordering  upon  complacency.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  assembling  every  incident  connected  with  the  period  of 
'utliTiiitr^  in  heaping  up  every  circumstance  of  aggravation,  in 
order  to  transport  ourselves  hack  nearer  to  the  time  when  wc 
u|H)u  pussi'ssiou.  Tlic  imagination  is  thus  set  at  work 
assist  the  sluggish  and  treacherous  memory  ;  ami  it  is  in  (liis 
'Uie  ol  excitement,  under  the  plcasimr  recollection  of  kceiiJv 
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painful  emotions,  that  it  is  not  only  Ycry  possible,  but  sonietimi‘?» 
a  relief  and  a  Inxnry,  to  eoinpose. 

We  do  not  dispute  tliat  there  may  have  been  inonuilu^  nm) 
elejfies  written  very  soon  after — inunedrately  after  an  ifllicti\r 
bereavement ;  because  there  are  men,  and  alas  !  poets  too,  alio 
have  very  superficial  and  very  transitory  feelinijs,  and  whosr 
iinac:ination  readily  supplies  them  with  consolation  amid  any  of 
the  ills  of  life  that  do  not  press  very  hard  upon  their  persoiul 
convenience, — in  the  very  trappings  of  c^rief,  the  pomp  and  con. 
seipience  of  sorrow,  ami  the  brief  notoriety,  or  at  least  attenliun 
which  is  conceded  to  the  sidVerer.  Tliere  are  cold  e^utisU  aho 
are  happier  in  the  sympathy  they  awaken,  than  they  were  in  die 
possession  they  are  pitied  for  hnvinc^  lost.  And  there  arctlKh^c 
whose  ^rief  is  alto<^ether  a  fiction,  whose  sensibility  is  purely  du' 
sensibility  of  taste. 

'I'he  present  Writer,  we  feel  eonvinced,  is  not  of  this  cliss. 
lie  has  borrowed  one  motto  from  Voun"*,  and  another  from  liOn! 
Hymn  ;  hut  we  will  not  wron^  him  by  itnat'inint^  that  his  sorrow 
is  either  the  theatric  j^ritf  of  llie  Xi^it  Thoughts,  or  tlieliollow 
sentimental  pretenec  of  the  eonsiimmate  actor  who  wrote  the 
‘  Farewell.'  If  the  circnmstanet*s  described  are  not  fictitious 
they  mu«f  have  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  most  iinim passioned 
parent,  all  the  o^ony  which  the  poem  tlescribes.  The  oiih 
ipiestion  that  can  arise,  is,  how  he  could  love  to  tl  well  upon  them. 
'I’his  we  have  attempted  to  answer;  and  the  reader  will  have  in 
reeulleetion  a  case  very  much  in  point,  in  tlie  nfi'eetin^  aiitlele^iit 
‘  Monument  of  Parent al  Atfeetion,*  written  by  an  excellent 
cler^’Yinaii  as  a  solace  under  a  loss  that  was  bowing  liim  to  the 
^rave. 

Hut  what  pleasure,  it  may  bo  ns'at'd,  can  a  man  feci  in  la>in|» 
bare  his  ln*art  to  stranij^ers  ?  Does  not  real  sorrow  shrink  even 
from  sympathy  ?  We  snpjmse  that  no  person  possessing  the 
slii'htest  portion  of  seiisihility,  ever  sate  down  to  j^ive  vent  tuhk 
ftvlint;^,  with  the  intent,  at  the  timey  to  publish  wliat  he  wrote. 
From  the  public,  as  a  pre/tencpy  the  mourner  would  shrink,  |ht* 
haps,  with  morbid  sensations  of  ])roud  res4.*rve,  at  the  very  Ukk* 
tiiat  to  that  same  public  ns  an  abstraction  he  was  entrusting  tin 
preservation  of  the  fond  memorial  reared  in  secret  to  the  objtfl 
ileparted.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  this.  There  are  moods 
in  which  one  can  impart  more  <»f  one’s  inmost  teeliiigs  to  » 
strant^T  than  to  nn  inmate  ;  partly,  because  that  stranger  ht.s  ih» 
opportunity  of  knowing  nu)r<^  than  we  choose  to  impart  of 
feelings  and  oiir  history  ;  jmrtly,  too,  because  we  do  not  diih 
live  under  his  eye,  and  are  not  subject,  having  vented  our  lu**rts 
to  eiieoiinter  the  scrutiny  of  the  look  that  bes|M‘aks  a  kiiowleiltj*^ 
of  our  leeliip^s,  when  wc  would  eoneeal,  c»r  lorgi‘t,  or  disc'*" 
them,  riic  i»oct  can  fanev  this  unknown  Public  his  hiciul,  ''dn* 
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out  hcins:  suhjoct  to  its  intrusion,  and  onjoy  un  imnpntry  ayro- 
jiailiy  uhicli  does  not  hurt,  hut  rather  sootlies  his  pride.  And 
who  iias  not  pride  to  be  soutlial,  even  ut  the  inumcot  that  he 
seems  laid  in  the  dust  ? 

The  chief  motive  to  publishing  such  works,  howcTcr,  vre  take 
to  be,  the  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memorial,  and  to  i^ive  it  a  chance 
even  of  surviving  its  author.  A  vain  wish,  doiihtless,  lu  most 
cases,  and  a  delusive  consolation  ;  hut  in  this  respect,  a  poem 
and  a  ^rave-stoue  speak  the  same  him^uac^,  and  are  the  eflbrts 
of  the  same  instinct,  \^hich  says  of  what  once  was  ours,  ^  It 
*  shall  not  all  die.* 

We  shall  attempt  no  analysis  of  the  narrative  of  the  present 
poem,  hut  merely  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen. 

‘  There  is  a  scene,  which  memory  in  her  niooii 
Too  faithful  mlncles  in  its  sun  and  shade : 

A  si nj;le  alley  oi  o’ershadowinp  trees; 

A  pathway  rising  through  an  upland  field ; 

The  cottage  built  fantastic  like  a  tower, 

With  its  encircliag  garden,  and  beyond 

'fhe  hill-dale  sprinkled  with  its  whitening  crags : 

llcnoath  tlic  liranehes  of  those  trees  1  sate, 

With  two,  whose  features  bronzed  and  ruddy  glow'cd 
With  the  w'arm  noon-beams,  while  the  sca-hrccze  ral^oil 
'fheir  light  and  flexile  hair  ;  so,  pleasantly, 

'fhey  turn’d  ilie  classic  page.  The  page  is  closed : 

The  hook  unopen’d  rests,  a  monument, 

A  sign  aud  a  memorial :  he  that  saw 
Those  sunny  features  and  those  azure  eyes. 

Looks  on  them  still  in  vision  :  but  for  him 
The  letter’d  dead  converse  in  vain :  tli*  expanse 
Of  nature  smiles  in  vain  :  there  is  a  shroud 
Upon  the  sun:  a  seal  upon  the  book 
Of  that  serene  creation ;  the  blue  hills, 

And  undulating  billows  waiting  life 

And  fragrance,  and  the  joyous  sounds,  tliat  ring 

Among  the  thickets  and  the  craggy  dales, 

Arc  images  of  beauty  that  is  gone : 

Kchocs  of  liopc  and  love,  and  tranquil  joy, 
ltcmembcr*d,  not  possest :  a  scene  of  dreams 
From  which  the  heart  is  shut :  from  which  it  turns, 

Lest  it  should  open  springs  of  bitterness : 

The  paradise  is  there,  but  still  beyond : 

There  is  a  gulf  betwixt:  1  may  not  pass 
And  taste  the  pleasance  of  that  glorious  earth. 

And  feel  the  balm  of  yon  embracing  heaven.* 

‘  Rock  of  St.  Vincent !  I  revisit  thee 
With  other  thoughts  and  fainter  steps  ;  and  climb 
The  spiral  path  alone,  which  last  I  climb'd 
Not  unaccompanied;  and  pausing  now 
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Midway  the  cliff,  how  desolate  the  change ! 

The  landscape  lies  in  snow  ;  brown  leatless  woods 
8lrctch  to  tlic  water’s  cd;!e,  contrasting  dark 
With  the  dell’s  whiten’d  hollow's  :  dark  the  stream, 

Now  winding  nt  its  full  :  a  mirror'd  flood 

Of  clearest  blackness,  so  intensely  white 

Cl  fare  the  frozen  banks  above  it,  and  the  vales 

I'ringed  with  their  bare  brown  thickets ;  oh  drear  scene ! 

How  alter’d,  yet  how  meet ! — when  last  1  stood 

Upon  this  beetling  cliU,  the  leafy  dells 

Laugh’d  in  their  greenness :  haw  thorns  blossom’d  thick, 

Anti  hazels  spread  their  clusters,  and  the  paths 

And  brakes  were  gemm’d  w  ith  flowerets,  w  bile  the  birds 

Chirp’d  their  shrill  notes,  contused  with  bleating  sounds 

Trom  the  sloped  vallies  by  that  river’s  side  ; 

And  the  full  current,  sparkling  in  the  sun, 

\Vaf\ed  some  home-bound  ship,  its  streamers  spread 
To  the  soft  fanning  breeze  :  and  when  1  look’d 
Ueyond  me,  that  fair  stripling  ynuth  was  seen 
Lifting  his  half-bo wer’d  head  among  the  dells  ; 

The  whilst  that  other  rose  cheek’d  boy,  who  track’d 
His  steps,  was  busied  with  the  treasury 
Of  mosses,  bare-bells,  w  ild  anemonies. 

Or  honeysuckle  ;  gathering  them  w  ith  heart 
Of  love,  that  wander’d  towards  the  little  ones. 

Dear  sisters,  who  awaited  his  return, 

Beneath  our  lianpy  roof.  Hut  now  I  look 
Upon  a  scene  or  wintry  dreariment, 

I’alc,  leatless,  herblcss,  cold  ;  on  that  black  stream 
Hlack  fioin  o’cq>owcring  white,  the  very  barks, 

And  they  the  living  beings  that  propel 
Their  sullen  sluggish  motion,  darkling  move. 

As  if  the  nether  Acheron  roll’d  on 
Its  tide  before  me,  and  a  ghostly  fleet 
Sail’d  on  its  elmn  current.  Oh  most  strange 
And  most  congenial  picture  I  death  is  there — 

Death  is  before  my  vision :  death  within 
My  heart :  but  as  I  lift  my  saddening  eyes, 

The  tops  of  those  tall  clifts  arc  tinged  with  light 
As  it  were  gold  ;  anil  on  my  left  the  sk}' 

Is  one  clear  space  of  azure,  w  here  the  sun, 

A  broaden’d  orb,  in  ruddv  splendour  bangs 
Almut  to  drop  beyond  the  western  hills  : 

Making  the  whiten’d  hanks  and  woodlands  brown 
The  clear  black  current  and  llic  darksome  barks 
More  desolate  from  contrast,  yet  to  all 
Yielding  a  glory  and  sublime  relief, 

ith  mingled  gorgeous  imagery  ol’  liglit  ; 

Though  solemn  still,  and  chasten’d  hv  the  gloom 
\nd  ilesolation.  How  the  mind,  ellused 
Out  of  ifiiell',  communicates  the  hue 
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()r  its  own  subtle  spirit  to  the  Ibrnis 

Of  outward  thinf^,  and  makes  the  woods  and  strcaroi 

Hespond  to  its  discourse,  and  character 

Their  ima^e  to  its  passion  beheld 

A  grave  of  waters,  deepening  dark  and  still, 

Heneath  inc,  and,  above,  the  tinging  gleuiu 
Of  light  iroin  heaven  ;  the  resurrection's  dawn 
(filding  the  funernl  vault;  and  in  the  sun 
'file  Christian’s  rest  of  glory;  light  and  strength 
In  his  decline — the  earnest  of  his  rise.’ 

The  fugitive  pieces  are  of  various  merit  and  intercat.  The 
following  viTses  to  a  young  lady,  combine  the  simple  elegance 
of  a  song  with  the  point  of  an  epigram. 

‘  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

‘  Sweet  Marian  !  thy  blushing  check 
Where  health  and  pleasure  smile  : 

Thy  blue  mild  eyes,  whose  glances  speak 
A  bosom  pure  from  guile  : 

Thy  flowing  locks,  thy  fairy  feet, 
thy  manner’s  timid  grace : 

Thy  virgin  voice,  so  thrilling  sweet, 

5>o  angel* fair  tliy  face ; 

Not  these  the  source  of  rapture  prove, 

Sweet  Marianne,  to  me  ; 

But  thou  rescmblest  her  I  love, 

And  therefore  love  I  thee.’ 

The  most  pleasing  specimen  of  the  Author's  powers,  however, 
in  every  resjvect,  is  the  poem  entitled  ‘  Sabbath  Musings  the 
Hentimeni  and  the  diction  arc  alike  elevated,  and  will  strongly 
remind  the  reader  of  Coleridge. 

*  It  is  the  sabbath  morn.  The  landscape  sleeps 
Calm  in  the  sun,  and  silent  are  the  hills 
And  vallies  and  the  blue  serene  of  air. 

The  sea  scarce  trembles  to  the  rippling  breeze. 

Bright  in  tranquillity.  The  vanish’d  lark 
Breaks  faint  the  silence  and  disturbs  it  not. 

Congenial  is  this  quiet :  Tis  the  hush 
Of  nature’s  earliest  siibbatli  when  the  glance 
Of  love  creative  beam’d  upon  a  world 
Of  peace  and  beauty,  and  beheld  it  good. 

‘  Oh  native  isle  beloved  !  by  rounding  waves 
Bosom’d  remote,  and  hallow’d  from  the  world  ! 

The  spirit  meek  of  sanctity  now  walks 
Thy  flowery  meadows  and  thy  thickets  green. 

1  love  thy  pious  reverence  of  the  day  : 
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It  wliiupors  liopc  ;  it  breathes  the  secret  pledge 
Of  prescrvution,  nhen  earth’s  kingdoms  tall.* 

♦ 

*  Iluil  scene  of  beauty  !  scene  of  sabbatii  calm  ! 
Thou  greenest  earth,  thou  blue  and  boundless  heaven  f 
'i'hou  sea  reposing  like  the  stillest  lake  ! 

1 1  nil  ye,  that  blend  your  silence  with  the  soul ! 

•  Around  the  unimaginable  God 
Moves,  visible  to  faith,  but  unconfused 

With  these,  the  works  and  wonders  of  his  hand  : 
These  intercept  his  pri'senee:  they  are  his 
Hut  not  himself:  the  veil  before  his  throne  : 

'I'he  symbol  and  the  shadow  of  th*  unseen. 

He  sojourns  not  in  clouds,  nor  is  the  light 
His  essence,  mingled  with  the  common  mas.s 
Of  elements,  as  ancient  sages  dream’d, 

(iod  and  his  creatures  one.  lU^yond  the  scope 
Of  sense  the  incommunicable  mind 
Dwelleth  ;  and  they  that  with  corporeal  eye, 

Adoring  nature’s  beauteous  forms,  discern 
Intelligence  in  colours  and  in  shades. 

In  sunlight  and  the  glimmer  of  the  moon  ; 

Who  deem  their  worship  holy,  when  they  hear 
A  (iod  in  empty  winds  and  in  the  sounds 
Of  waters,  they  have  raised  an  altar  up 
To  their  own  idol  of  material  things  : 

ITiey  in  the  temple  of  the  Deity 

See  but  the  temple  :  in  the  rocks  and  trees, 

In  every  blade  and  dower,  in  everj’  bird 
That  wings  the  yielding  air,  they  tind  or  feel 
Their  godhead  energy,  their  mindless  God  s 
The  universe  its  cause.  Away  from  us 
This  heathen’s  w  isdom  and  this  poet’s  creed  ; 

Away  from  us  the  dim  philosophy 
Whose  mole-eyed  optics  scrutinize  a  God 
Sever’d  in  parts,  dissected  in  his  powers 
And  attributes,  and  with  unhallow’d  zeal 
Torn  from  himself:  be  thine  alone  the  praise 
And  love  .and  wonder,  God !  whose  name  is  One : 
God  of  the  Sabbath  !* 
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^  Cinitlcnirn  and  Publishers  tvho  hax^  works  in  the  presst  xvill  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  srmiinsr  infonnation 
jkiid )  of  the  sul^rctj  extent,  and  probalne  price  of  such  works  ; 
u'hLh  the^  may  depend  upon  Icin^  communicated  to  the  public f  if  con^ 
sUtent  with  its  plan. 


S|X‘<Hlily  will  l>c  published,  in  Sro.  a 
Hirfory  i4  tbr  ^»r'K>us  of  Palsy, 

■  ilh  th«‘  nu  llRvl  «»l  cure,  lieinff  the  first 
part  of  the  sec-Mui  volume  »>f  Dr. Cooke’s 
Uratijic  tui  nervous  diseases. 

Mr.  J.  llalistw  hos  in  tire  press,  an 
Arrount  of  the  most  nnmitrable  Battfes 
■ml Sleet'S  since  the  Fall  of  Tn>y,with  a 
lirwof  thetr  consequences  on  the  moral 
roadilHm  of  mankind. 

Tfic  K«  r.  Dr.  Jones  is  printing,  in  two 
orti'o  volumes,  a  Stoics  of  Sermons  on 
tkr  Contents  and  Comrection  of  the 
Hookii  of  the  Old  ami  New  Testament. 

Sir  Ci.  S.  Mackenzie,  hart,  will  soon 
ptihiish  lu  .*111  octavo  volume.  Illustrations 
of  Phreiwlogy,  with  17  engravings. 

Mr.  Charlex  l.loyd,  author  of  NugC 
(aiKRa,  has  in  the  press,  iVsultory 
IlKiushts  in  l.ondon,  with  other  Poems, 
in  I  (luiHleciim>  volume. 

The  works  of  Sir  Rk'hard  Blackmore, 
iKiw  lirsl  rollectod,  with  hit  life  and  imtet, 
by  Mr.  ('halmcrs,  arc  printing  in  ten 
octavo  volumes. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hutton  will  soon  pub- 
lt*>h.  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  lire  Hinik 
of  Nature  laulcpen,  in  a  {arpular  survey 
of  ihe  phenomena  and  const  iint  ion  of  the 
nnirerse,  and  the  appearances  of  nature 
doriac  «.vch  month  of  the  year. 

Colom  I  D.md  Stcw.art  it  printing,  in 
two  octavo  vuUimes,  Hist oricak  Sketches 
of  the  liiL'hlanils  of  ScolUiul,  with  mili¬ 
tary  ann.v's  «)f  the  Highland  Ivegiiirents. 

The  'Iravels  of  (’osino  ill.  tirand 
Ihike  of  T'usi  afjy,  through  a  large  part 
®f  Fnglanri,  in  Indy,  translated  from  the 
lt*li.in  MS.  in  the  I.anrenti.in  Library  at 
^rtnci ,  are  pieparing  tor  publication, 
^bfllishtd  with  more  than  40  engrav- 
inft- 

G.  K  ('hesterton,  F.sq.  late  captain 
Mxl  jmipc  advocate  of  ili<  British  Ia‘- 
fwn  raised  for  the  serr  ice  of  V’eiieznela, 
Will  SA<in  publish  a  N.vrralivr  o|  his  V'oy- 
•«e  to  S<  uth  America,  with  uhtirratioiis 
that  country. 

S.  Hibliert  is  prep.vriiig,  Illustra¬ 
tor  of  the  Geology,  Antiquities,  and 


Scenevy  of  the  Shetl.ind  Islands,  with 
m  getilogical  map  and  other  engiav- 
ings. 

tin  the  Wth  of  November  will  In*  pub- 
ItHhinl,  with  the  Almanacks,  Time’s  Te¬ 
lescope  for  18‘21,  or  a  eompb'te  guide  to 
the  Alin.Anack,  containing  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  Saint’s  days  and  Holklays,  with 
illustrations  of  British  History  and  An¬ 
tiquities,  notices  of  obsolete  rites  aiul 
customs,  and  sketches  of  com|>arattvo 
chronology,  astroaoniical  occurrences 
ill  every  mouth :  comprising  remarks  on 
the  phenumena  of  the  eelestial  botlies, 
and  the  naturalist’s  diary,  explaining  the 
various  apfMaranees  in  the  auintal  and 
vcg<*tablc  kingiloms.  To  which  will  be 
pretixed,  an  Introduction,  containing  the 
Klements  of  British  Ornithology. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maturiii,  author  of  Ber¬ 
tram,  has  in  the  press,  a  Poem,  cntitlcrl 
**  The  Univcise.’* 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the 
Hermit  in  Loudon,  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

In  the  press.  Remarks  made  during  a 
Tour  through  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  ami  1819, 
By  William  Tell  Harris. 

In  the  press,  Aiiston  Park,  a  Tale, 
one  volume  1^2 mu. 

The  new  Satirical  Novel,  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Lomlon,  f»r  a  Month  at  Stevens’s, 
so  long  ago  announced  under  the  title  of 
Fzbnburgh,  will  certainly  appear  in  No¬ 
vember. 

1‘iarly  in  .laiinary  will  be  published,  a 
small  w’ork  on  the  Privileges  and  Obliga- 
tiuiis  of  Christian  Parents  .and  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  adduced  from  a  view  ot  the  Abra- 
bainic  Covenant. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  South  of  France,  during 
the  years  1814, 1815, and  1816,  by  Mark 
Wilks,  llluatrati  d  with  a  Chart  of  the 
Dt'partment  of  the  Ciard.  This  work 
will  contain  a  general  review  and  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  reformed  churches, 
from  the  comoienceiuent  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  aud  untlieiiticaUd  details  of  the 
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outn/r^!(.  and  uiaisarres  to 
« liicb  they  bate  cxp^Mk^il. 

Thf  t’rucllix  r»rh.inj;t  »i  for  the  Cr«>>t ; 
illu%trat<-(J  III  the  Memoirs  ot  Miss  Mar* 
ipiiet  Le  ader,  of  Ihililin. 

Memoirs  of  the  Kev.  Mark  Wiikt,  late 
ot'  Noi  wii*k  i  by  Hi*  Daughter.  With 
a  |Miiirait. 

The  VoiiT  of  u  Departed  Teacher  to 
SuiHiuy  School*. 

I  heHth  nnd  concluding  Tulume  of  the 
Ktt.  John  Hone’s  works. 

A  Skitidi  of  the  late  of  Ctaleacious 
f'ainarriolus.  Man|uis  of  Vico,  who 
died  at  (feiiesa,  1592^  ago!  74. 

A  Scriptural  View* of  True  anti  False 
Ki  ligtoii,  by  the  Kev.  G.  Scroggs. 

'I'be  Family  Cyclop<etlia,  an  original 
w«>rk  by  Mr.  James  Jeniiiugs,  is  now  in 
the  press,  on  which  be  has  been  in- 
ci-ssantly  engaged  for  nearly  two  years 
p.i%t.  A  work  ilcsigned  to  contain  a  con¬ 
cise  accarunt  tif  every  thing  most  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  both  in  science  and  in 
art ;  embracing  the  most  recent  di*co\e- 
rics  and  iluprovements  in  agriculture, 
chemistry,  tlomestio  economy,  ganlen- 
iog,  tLc.  The  most  approved  methotls 
of  treating  diseases  by  the  domestic 
prescriber,  including  the  node  of  treat¬ 
ment  iu  cases  of  dit>\vning,  otlu  r  acci¬ 
dents,  poisous,  observations  on  diet  and 
regimen,  5ic.  A  comprehensive  account 
of  rvory  subject  in  natural  history  ;  and 
also  a  concise  view  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  passions,  with  their  particular 
applicatiun  to  our  improvement  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  morals  ;  the  whole  to  be  pre- 
coded  by  an  introduction,  coistaining  an 
explanatory  summary  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  (uirts  of  the  work,  it  will  extend 
to  above  eleven  hmulreii  pages  in  8vo, 
ami  is  expected  to  ap|>car  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Jos.  Swan,  Member  of  the  Royal 
C'olhyie  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Lincoln  County  Hospital,  has  in  the 
press,  an  Account  of  a  New  Method  of 
Making  Dried  Anatomical  Preparations; 
exhibiting  the  various  structures  of  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  so  as  to  present  the  same 
ap  pcaranecs  a*  a  froh  subject  uben  tirst 
dissect ctl  ;  and  by  preventing  every 
oth  usive  smell,  aiidtbc  usual  destructive 
rtrects  of  beat,  ilainp,  and  iiisixts,  afRird- 
ing  lh«'  opportunity  of  keeping  tin  m  un¬ 
altered  for  any  uniulicrol  years:  and  as 
putrefaction  can  lx*  stofipcil  by  the  same 
imK'ess,  enabling  the  an.atomist  to  dis- 
se«'t  a  iKitrid  ImmIv,  in  any  pbec,  and  at 
aiiv  seasoii  of  the  year,  without  llie  least 


inconvenience.  Second  edition,  coniLU 
mbiy  enlarged. 

The  Theological  Works  of  the  famom 
Dr.  James  Arminins,  now  fir*t  tr*a 
laled  into  English  from  the  Latin  oriiT 
nal,  with  an  account  of  hit  Ulr  bv 
Krandt ;  will  slwrtly  appear,  ia  tkcil 
thick  octavo  volumes. 

In  the  pitss.  An  eminent  Musiral 
Prufe8S4»r  is  pre|>nri ng  for  |HibliratKjn 
ih«  Beauties  of  Mozart,  Handd,  PWyer 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  other  cHr*' 
brated  Cutuposers,  adapted  to  the  vcsdi 
of  tavonrite  Psalms  and  Hymns,  for  cat 
or  two  Votces  ;  with  an  accumpaoimaai 
and  occadonal  Symphonies  for  the  Piaap 
Forte,  Organ,  or  Harp.  'J1»e  object  of 
the  work  is  to  encourage  a  mure  ele¬ 
gant  and  fascinating  style  of  music  tku 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  ;  and  Lr 
this  pui'iHist*  the  FUlitur  has  hclectcd  Ur 
must  pleadug  compositions  of  the  knt 
masters,  iu  order  to  gratify  the  tar,  sad 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  taste, sf 
those  performers  who  have  been  ch'idlj 
accustomed  to  practise  the  ordiaary 
Psalm  tunes. 

In  the  press.  Tea  Table  Chat,  or  Re* 
ligious  Allegories  told  at  the  Tea  Tahir, 
in  a  Seminary  for  Ladies.  By  Rohrrt 
Burnside,  A.  M.  Author  of  the  Relifioii 
of  Mankind. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  iu  oaersl. 
4to.  The  Private  aial  Coiifidtatisl  Cor- 
respomleucc  of  Charles  Talbot,  Dukrsf 
Shrewsbury,  during  the  Reign  of  kiif 
William  the  Third,  never  btfbrt  pah* 
lished,  illustrated  with  Historical  aad 
Biographical  Narratives  from  tbt  ori|i- 
iial  Pocuments,  in  the  posst'ssion  of  Uc 
Duchess  of  Bnccleuch,  to  whom  Ur 
work  is  inscribed,  by  permisskm.  Bf 
William  Coxe,  F. R.S.  F.S.A.  AreWm* 
con  of  Wilts.  The  work  will  be  iUm- 
t rated  with  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  fi 
Shrewsbury,  from  an  original  picture  hy 
Sir  Peter  lady,  preserved  at  the 
House.  This  selection  will  contain  Ur 
Piivate  and  Conti«lcntial  Conespondwo^ 
of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  wilb  i*? 
William,  from  the  Revoiuvh'n  to  Ihr 
yi'nr  17lH);  anil  with  the  leading 
bns  of  the  Whig  Party,  namely, 
Snners,  D)rd  Wharton,  Mr. 
afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  and  Ad*'*** 
Russell,  Karl  of  Or  ford,  during  Ihf  ^ 
lierkd.  It  will  also  comprize  hi*  K|N*' 
tolary  Intercourse  with  Robert  ^1 
Siiiiilcrland,  with  the  Earl  of 
who  rommanderl  in  Pioilmont  in  I 
aiul  1696,  and  with  the  Eails  of  J«r^ 


IaA  of  fVorki  recently  Published. 


^  PortUiMl*  i'ir  Joseph  Willuin. 

who  »»TC  tMiipIoyed  io  lu'f^tiatiug 
ljKr'peo^<  of  Ryswuk. 

Srarly  rvady  for  publication,  A  Trca- 
im  the  I^w  of  Cotiiinoii  R<  coverie«, 
•hrreia  the  whole  modern  th«*ory  niid 
pf^ice  of  OiMreyanciiig,  relating  to 
that  specie*  of  Assurance,  u  collectwl, 
fi«cidat<^d,  and  »ysteniatically  arrangeih 
gv  a  (jentiemaii  of  Lincolns’  Inn. 

lathe  press,  and  slu>rtly  will  be  pub- 
fnh**l  in  Btfo.  Vob  III.  of  the  Transac- 
tioQs  of  the  Associations  of  the  Fellows 
•0(1  Licentiates  of  the  King’s  and 
(jMeo’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ire* 
Uad. 

On  the  1st  of  November  will  be  pub¬ 


lished,  in  iinp<*rial  4to.,  Part  I.  of  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Capital  0|ierations  of 
Surgery  ;  Trephine,  Hernia,  Amputa¬ 
tion,  Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy.  iiy 
Charles  Bell.  The  woik  will  be  com- 
plettnl  in  Fire  Parts,  containing  four 
plates  each,  and  will  be  sold  either  plain 
or  coiourt*d. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  |>ublish('«l,  tlic 
second  edition  of  J.  Freeman’s  Methtal 
of  teaching  Adult  Persons  to  reail,  which 
is  designed  to  obviate  their  C>bj«ctu>na, 
and  accelerate  their  Prioress.  The 
original  Pamphlet  has  been  revis«*d,  and 
in  the  second  edition,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  adapt  the  system  to  tlie 
French  I^anguagc  also. 


Akt.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

asTRONoMY.  the  Unutterable  Ponderings  of  Waller 

A  Ctiide  to  the  Stars  ;  being  an  easy  Doubter,  the  Disastrous  Projects  of 

arth(d  of  knowing  the  relative  position  "'‘Himn  the  Testy,  and  the  Chivalric 

If  ill  the  principal  Fixed  Stars  from  the  Achievement*  of  Peter  the  Headstr«Hig, 
bnt  10  the  third  magnitude  in  F.ithrr  Governor*  of  New  Am- 

Hembplierc ;  particularly  those  that  are  ■terdani ;  being  the  only  authentic  hls- 
Dwfiil  for  finding  the  Ixmgitude  and 

latitude  at  Sea.  With  Twelve  Plants-  P«hlishe<l.  By  DuNlrich  Knickerbocker, 
hK^rM  (in  s  nf»w  constrnctinn.  in  tvhirh  authof  of  the  Sketch  Book.  8vo.  12s* 


aSTRONOMY. 

A  Guide  to  the  Stars  ;  being  an  easy 
larthod  of  knowing  the  relative  position 
if  ill  the  principal  Fixed  Stars  from  the 
tint  to  the  third  magnitude  in  F.ithrr 
Rmiicpliere ;  particularly  those  that  are 
Mpfiil  for  finding  the  Ixingitude  and 
latitude  at  Sea.  With  Twelve  Planis¬ 
pheres,  on  a  new  construction,  in  which 
the  »tars  ore  exhibited  as  they  actually 
Appear  ill  the  heavens  with  relation  to 
fsrh  other.  By  Henry  Brooke,  Teacher 
of  the  Mathematics,  &c.  Royal  4to.  I5s. 
bards.  ISs.  Cd.  half-hound. 

CONCHOLOCY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Con- 
rholugy  {  describing  the  orders,  genera, 
sadsiaries  of  shells;  their  most  promi<* 
tnt  rhsrarteristic’s,  and  usual  mode  of 
dMiWiratton.  With  OI>*ervationt  on 
tbi  nature  and  properties  of  the  animals, 
•ad  Directions  for  collecting,  preserving, 
»*d  cleaning  shells.  By  Charles  Wood- 
wb.  Crown  8vo.  *7s. — coloured  12s. 

PINE  ARTS. 

Views  in  Savoy,  SwiUeriand,  and  on 
Rhine.  By  John  Dennis.  The 
\»ew»  are  sclectisl  by  hiiiiseif,  and  rn- 
P*»ed  in  mez/oUntu  by  C.  Turner,  W. 
''•ril,  A.  K.  and  other  eminent  artists. 

I.  folio,  16s.  proof  impressions, 
The  work  is  to  he  completed  in 
parts,  each  containing  six  plates, 
•ith  descripiive  letter-press. 

■  ISTORY. 

A  History  of  New  York,  from  the  B«‘- 
I'Rnini-  nt  the  World  (o  the  Knd  of  the 
Ihitfh  Dymsty,  containing,  among 
'»irpri»ing  and  curious  matter.'. 


MKDICINI. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  deaigned  to 
prove  it  contagious,  from  facta,  collecUd 
during  the  Author’s  roidetice  in  Malta, 
when  visited  by  that  malady  in  1813; 
with  observations  on  its  prcveiitkio,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  treatment;  to  which  it  an¬ 
nexed,  an  Appendix,  containing  minutes 
of  the  author’s  evidence,  given  bcdbrc 
the  Contagion  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Accompanied  by  tliwir 
Report.  By  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  late  Physician  to  his  Ma» 
jetty’s  Forces,  dec.  8vo.  lis, 

A  Chemical  and  Medical  Report  of 
the  Properties  of  the  Mineral  Waters 
of  Buxiou,  .Matlock,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Harrogate,  Hath,  Cbeltenham,  Lramiiig* 
ton,  Malvern,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
By  Charles  Scudamore,  M.D.  MembcT 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Pliyticiuns,  h,c, 
Acc.  bvo.  9s. 

MISCELLAXr.OU*. 

A  View  of  the  Present  Order  of  Suc¬ 
cession  to  the  British  Throne,  exhibitcnl 
in  a  Genealogical  Table  of  Descendants 
from  George  II.;  showing  the  drgre«'S 
of  claim  that  mcmlrers  of  the  following 
Hoiim  s  have  to  the  erown  of  CJrcal  Bri¬ 
tain  :  Briiiiswiek,  Wiiir  lubiTg,  Denmark, 


i/%»i  of  IVorkft  recrnfhf  Piihlinhod, 


lloUtriii,  Oi-an?«-,  N.iM.nu-WiMllitirir, 
AuNtrb,  SwttliMi,  5cr.  ami 

thr  Family  of  Hunap:utr.  Hy  IMw.inl 
lUkrr.  Hamlsoinply  PiiuraTCtl,  printp<i 
ttfl  a  ihort  of  lioiiblc  t'it  phant,  ami  co- 
loiirr<l,  prict*  lOt.  Cil.»  ur  un  canvas  and 
lollom,  I  Sb,  6d. 

Ilimiarkf  on  llie  Neopanity  ofCotiform- 
infc  to  Order,  with  rf>|K*ct  to  Clerii'al 
V»'«lin«nt^;  and  on  the  prexMit  Dilapi- 
dat«'<l  State  of  many  (amnlry  Churches. 
In  Two  l.ettcrs.  By  a  (Uaduatc  of 
lialiol  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  Is. 


Poems.  By  Ihc  Author  of  the  Arab. 
Rvo.  Is.  (mI. 

The  Brothers,  a  Motuxly ;  and  other 
Po«  nis.  By  Charles  A.  Klion,  author 
of  a 'rranslalioii  of  Hesiod,  &c.  l‘2mo. 

3s. 

llfyoi.OCY. 

Divine  and  'Moral  Precvpts,  or  the 
Conduct  of  a  Christian  towards  God  nud 
Man.  By  John  llamond,  M.D.  Snp- 
|KNMil  to  have  lu'en  the  father  of  Dr. 
Henry  HatnumI,  author  of  the  cele- 
Wati'd  Annotations  on  the  New  Tt  sta- 
inrnt.  laUtinl  hy  the  R«*v,  J»)hn  Plum* 
tre,  IN  an  of  CJlorester.  I  Jmo.  S*.  6<l. 

A  Charge,  delivered  at  the  Primary 
Visitation  of  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of 
PeterUrrough,  in  July,  I8'20:  with  an 
Ap|w'ndix,  rmitaining  some  remarks  on 
(he  mortem  custom  of  singing  in  our 
rhurch(*s  nnanthori/ed  .  psalms  and 
liymiis.  8ro.  ?s. 

.S|H*cnlnm  Gregis;  or,  the  Parochial 
Minister's  Assistant.  By  a  Country 
Curate.  Ia>ng  Pimo.  5s.  6d.  with  clasp. 

'I'he  SclnH>l  Prayer  Book ;  Iwing  .a 
Week’s  Course  of  Prayers  for  the  iTse  of 
Sch(M>ls  an<l  Yoimg  Persons ;  ami  a  few 
ON  PartK'ular  iVrMsions:  to  which  are 
arblt'd,  the  Collects  throughout  the  Year, 
with  ail  F.xplanattuy  C-aterhism  prat'ixed 
to  each ;  the  Church  Catechism,  in 
Faiglish  aad  French  ;  and  some  Select 
Psalms  ami  Hymns,  ^s.  honml. 

Prayers  for  every  Morning  and  F.vrn- 
iiig  in  the  Wi'rk,  «lesi»fne<l  fi>f  the 
I’m'  (»f  Chddn'ii  and  Youth  in  Sunday 
Si'bmds.  'Jd.  or  1».  8d.  |ht  dozen. 

Bible  Lessons,  sclectid  from  the 
b  a>ks  of  Genesis  and  F.xodiis,  ami 
atlaptrd  to  the  Cap.%citic$  of  Chihlrcn. 
Thiol  etlition.  Is.  dd. 

The  Christian’s  Annual  Journal  and 


Record  of  f.iterntiire  for  IB^I,  ^ 
pwtrait  of  the  Kev.  Buidrr.  2*. 34 
The  History  of  Keligious  Libert* 
the  Death  of  Grorge  111.  By  BcdW- 
Br<M)k.  ‘2  vols.  8vo.  11.  4s. 

'Lhe  Bent  tit  of  a  Sunday  Schnol  Fds- 
cation  exemplified  in  the  llUtory 
’l*homas  James.  4<1. 

A  I.<‘lter  from  the  Interior  of  Africa 
containing  the  lending  Kvidences  of  Ijj.’ 
vine  Kevelaiion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Phillip. 

lUdigioiis  F.dncatioii ;  contaimQ| 
tracts  from  the  Gospels  of  .St.  .Matihcv 
St.  .Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St,  John,  b 
Four  Parts.  1.  The  History  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesns  Chri.st.  H.  The  Mi* 
racles.  III.  The  Par.sbles.  IV.  Our 
Saviour’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Fw 
the  use  ot  schools  and  families.  Is.  3d. 
bound. 

Dixinc  Metliintions  and  Holy  Coo- 
temptations.  By  the  late  K.  Sibbn. 
J).D,  Rccomnicndeil  by  the  Hoo.  sai 
Rev.  Waller  Shirley.  A  new  edition, re* 
viM*!!  and  corrected.  I8mu.  Is.  6d. 

Ijetters  chuily  on  Religious  Sul^i, 
with  Me<litatious.  By  Mrs  Lefem. 
ISmo.  Is.  (hI. 

Observations  on  the  ConrerskMi  sad 
Apoktleship  of  St.  Paul.  ‘24iiio.  ls.6d. 

travels. 

An  Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normaaiif ; 
undertaken  ehitlly  fur  the  purpose  4 
investigating  the  .Arehitcctural  AMiqo:- 
tics  of  the  Duchy,  with  Ohsrrratioai  os 
its  Histur)',  on  the  Country,  aodoaits 
Inhabitants.  By  Dawson  Turner, 
A..M.  F.R.S.  L.S.  3c.c.  author nf  Ristara 
Fucornm.  F.mbellished  with  50  Ee- 
gravings.  2  volt,  royal  8vo.  2L  l‘2s.M. 
— A  few  copies  with  the  plates  00  Indn 
paper,  31.  13s.  CnI. 

Notes  on  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sad  the 
southern  parts  of  Brazil,  tak.en  dans: 
a  rt  sidence  of  ten  years  in  that  caaalnr, 
from  1808  to  1818.  With  an  Appta^L 
describing  the  sirnals  by  which 
enter  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  >li 
together  with  numerous  tables  U  cm- 
merer,  ami  a  glossary  of  Tupi 
By  John  l.nccoek.  With  two 
a  plan.  4io.  *21.  l‘2s.  6<l. 

The  New-  Picture  of  Kdioboifh^ 
which  the  history  ami  impnu 
ar»'  brought  down  to  the  present 
ami  emlwdlislied  with  many  new 
Ibtao.  5s*  boards,  or  os.  bound. 


